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FOREWORD 


The contribution of the Asiatic Society of Bengal to 
the study of Sanskrit and Pali, .Arabic and Persian, in 
fact of the major classical languages of India, is well known. 
But it is generally not remembered or , sufficiently ap- 
preciated that the members of the Society from its very 
inception have been m akin g pioneer studies in 9 ome 
branches of the living languages of India. Bengali, 
Hindi, Maithili etc., attracted the attention of eminent 
scholars like Rev. Carey, Rev. Long, Dr. Hoemle and 
others, as we find from that admirable work, A Com- 
parative Grammar of the Gaudian Language (r88o). Mr. 
Etherington’s Hindi Grammar was already in the field 
and it provoked Mr. (Later Sir) George Grierson B.C.S., 
to write his Introduction to the Maithili Language pub- 
lished as an Extra Number of the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal (1881-82). In 1896, Mr. Grierson 
began publishing the Padmuvatl of Malik Muhammad 
Jaisi, in collaboration with MM. Pandit Sudhakar Dvivedi. 
We quote below a few significant sentences from Mr. 
Grierson’s Introduction; 

“The value of the Padmavati consists chiefly in its age. Malik 
Muhammad is we believe, the oldest vernacular poet of Hindustan 
of whom we have any unoontested remains .... The preservation 
of the Padmavati is due mainly to the happy accident of Malik 
Muhammad's religious reputation. Although profoundly affected 
by the teaching of Kabir and familiarly acquainted with Hindu 
lore, and with the Hindu yoga philosophy he was from the first 

revered as a saint by his Muhammadan co-religionists His 

work is a valuable witness to the actual condition of the vernacular 
language of Northern India in the 16th century. It is so far as 
it goes, and with the exception of a few lines in Albemni’s India 
the only trustworthy witness which we have.” 

In 1911 the fasciculus VI was published carrying the 
Text, Commentary and critical Notes up-to Cantos I-XXV 
(wii 1-286), but Pandit Dvivedi was no more. Mr. Griersop 
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wrote feelingly : “With much sorrow I have to record 
the lamented death of my old friend and colleague MM. 

Pandit Dvivedi, the Joint Editor of this poem 

Until arrangements can be made by the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal for another scholar to carry on his task, the 
publication of this edition of the Padmfivatl is necessarily 
•suspended.” 

The idea of completing Sir George Grierson’s trans- 
lation of the Padmavati! occurred to Mr. A. G. Shirreff, 
I.C.S., in 1938. He obtained Sir George Grierson’s 
permission to carry on the work and finished the bulk 
of the translation in 1940, i.e., exactly in the year of the 
tetracentenary of the composition of the poem by Malik 
Muhammad Jaisi under the patronage of Sher Shah. 
Mr. Shirreff has carefully consulted all the important 
texts of the poem published so far and has also fully 
utilised the opinions and criticisms of scholars, European 
as well as Indian, who have made ( Padmavati their 
favourite study. But the remarkable feature in his 
English rendering of this magnificent poem is that he had 
some special advantages for the study of the poem which 
was composed in and about the village of Jais in the 
Sultanpur district, Faizabad division. Knowing as he 
does so thoroughly the dialect of that area Mr. Shirreff 
could explain many obscure passages of the poem which 
appears to us to-day as a metrical encyclopaedia of Hindu- 
Islamic lore of medieval India. The myths and legends, 
as well as the peculiar idioms and metrical devices of the 
Hindu and Islamic poets, have been woven into a homo- 
geneous and harmoneous composition of inestimable 
value. What Alberuni achieved in prose in the middle 
of the eleventh century while surveying Hindu philosophy 
and sciences, was achieved with rare originality and 
thoroughness by Malik Muhammad )J aisi in his metrical 
epic on the life of the Rajput heroine, Padmavati. As a 
worthy disciple of Kavir, he shines, to us to-day as a real 
pioneer in the path of Hindu-Islamic cultural rap- 
proachement which found its culmination in the reign 
of Emperor Akbar, the four hundredth anniversary of 
whose birth has recently been celebrated. Nanak, Kavir, 



Tulsidas and Jaisi thus inaugurated a new era of cultural 
collaboration which may serve as an e xam ple to later 
generations. Jaisi received a lasting tribute, which he 
fully deserved from a brother poet of Bengal, Alawal, 
who prepared his Bengali verson of Padmi&vaiJ while 
working at the Court of Arakan in 1659. 

Mr. Shirreff has placed all lovers of medieval 
Indian literature under special obligation by offering 
his Padmavati to the public through our Bibliotheca 
Indica series. His English rendering has definitely caught 
the inspiration of the master poet and in offering our 
thanks to him, we congratulate him at the same time on 
his signal success. 


Royal Asiatic Society ow Bengal 
Calcutta 

September, 1944. 


Kaudas Nag, 
General Secretary , 
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WTRODUCTION 


THE PRESENT WORK 

It was in the hot weather of 1938 that I decided to 
attempt the task of completing Sir George Grierson’s 
translation of the Padmavati of Malik Mohammad Jaisi. 
As Commissioner of Eyzabad I had at that time special 
advantages for the study of the poem. Ramnagar, in 
the Amethi Estate, where the poet spent the latter part 
of his life, is in the Sultanpur district of the Fyzabad 
Division, and Jais itself is within three miles of its border. 
Jaisi’s language is the dialect still spoken on the spot and 
his imagery is taken from the scenery and life of the 
countryside. In spite of the lapse of four hundred years 
there has been no great change in the language or in the 
way of life of the people, or in their surroundings, and 
the poet’s name and fame still live in local tradition. 

I obtained Sir George Grierson’s permission to carfy 
on his work. He wrote "It was nice to get your letter 
and to learn that you have been taken captive by Malik 
Muhammad’s Padmavati. Like you, I think that it is a 
great pity that the poem is not more widely known in 
England. You ask about my translation in the Bibliotheca 
Indica. Alas, I am ashamed to say that I never finished 
it. When my fellow-worker and old friend Pandit Sudha- 
kar Dvivedi died, I had no heart to go on with the work, 
and, to my shame, I let it drop, and have never had 
courage to take it up again. Of course, I should be much 
pleased if you completed it, subject to the approval Of 
the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal.” 

It was not possible to begin the work of translation 
until I went on leave in 1940, though several readings of 
the poem preceded this ; in particular, in the cold weather 
of 1939, I had great assistance in studying the Padmavati 
with Pandit Ram Naresh Tripathi. He is himself a 
resident of Sultanpur and his unrivalled knowledge of 
country life was of great value for the understanding of 
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the poem. My translation was drafted during leave in 
England and on the long voyage out lound the Cape. In 
revising it and my notes after my return to India I have 
received great help from several scholars, of whom I must 
specially mention Pt. Kanta Nath Pande of the Harish 
Chandra Intermediate College, Benares. He has kindly 
gone through the whole translation and the notes, 
and has contributed extremely useful suggestions and 
criticisms. 

GRIERSON’S WORK 

I was not able during my leave in England to consult 
Sir George Grierson about the work ; his state of health 
prevented this. It was on my return to India that I 
learnt of his death in his ninetieth year. I was surprised 
and rather disappointed to find no mention of his work 
on Jaisi in the only obituary notice which I have seen. 
It seems to me that this work is the most characteristic of 
all his great achievements. In it he has shown his finest 
powers of scholarship and literary expression to forward 
what was the main purpose of his life-work, the inter- 
pretation of the East to the West. For this he probably 
did more than any other British scholar since Sir William 
Jones. I think that by this piece of work, perhaps 
more than any other, Grierson would wish his own name 
to be remembered, and I think it is fitting that the 
completion of the work should be in the nature of a 
memorial to him. I personally owe him a deep debt of 
gratitude for the help and advice which he gave me 
cnroughout my service from the time of my first starting 
fpr India, when he spoke to me with enthusiasm of the 
delight of losing oneself in the fairy land of Hindi poetry. 
The phrase has often returned to my mind when reading 
the Padmavati. 

SHUKFA’S EDITION 

In giving its approval the Society asked that the 
Benares edition of the work should be used, as the most 
complete edition available, This is the- edition published 



by the Nagari Ptacharini Sabha and edited by Pfc Ram 
Chandra Shukla. I have used the second ( 1935 ) edition. 
So far as the present translation is a reprint of Grierson’s, 
down to 10 (io)_6, the text of course is Grierson’s and 
Sudhakar’s, but I have shown all important variants of 
Shukla’s text in my notes. For the rest I have , used 
Shukla as the basis, drawing attention in my notes to 
variants in Grierson and Sudhakar, — ■whose critical work 
extended to 25(23), — and other sources. Pt. Ram Chandra 
Shukla also died at the beginning of 1941, and it has 
been a matter of personal regret to me that I was not 
able to consult him about my difficulties. I have abbre- 
viated my own notes by references to his, introduction, 
which is a valuable piece of work and essential for the 
study of J aisi ; even where I have been inclined to differ 
from his opinions, I have always considered them deserv- 
ing of respect. 

It must be admitted that Shukla failed to appreciate 
the value of the pioneer work done by Grierson and 
Sudhakar. There may be some justification for his 
criticism of their orthography ; their text was primarily 
based on manuscripts in the Persian character, and its 
Hindi spelling is theoretical rather than in accordance 
with that of the earliest known Hindi and Kaithi 
specimens. And there is considerable force in his fling 
at Sudhakar's etymologies in the Introduction to his first 
edition, page 3-5, where he quotes the saying that no 
one went to Sudhakar for an explanation and came away 
disappointed. But he has not sufficiently realised the 
high literary quality of the translation, or the value of 
the collaboration between Grierson and Sudhakar for the 
understanding of the general style and feeling of the 
poem. Still less does he seem to realise the unique 
excellence of their critical study of the manuscripts. This 
study was an essential ground work for the proper under- 
standing of Jaisi’s aims and outlook. I have frequently 
had occasion to draw attention in my notes to instances 
in which the adoption of one reading or another may 
nxake all the difference in our appreciation of Jaisi's 

standpoint, 
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SHE M 

Besides Grierson and Sudhakar’ s edition Shukla 
mentions three other printed editions, Pt, Ram Jasan 
Misra’s, that of the Newal Kishore Pre£s, Buck now, and 
an Urdu edition published in Cawnpore, all of which "he 
found worthless. He also mentions that he has relied 
in places on a Kaithi manuscript, and also on a form 
of conjecture. The latter consists in transliterating 
a doubtful word from Nagari into Persian- script, and 
then seeing in what other ways it can be read. It is 
a pity* that Shukla has not shown in his notes the 
authorities for his readings. Where these differ from 
Grierson and Sudhakar in the first 25 cantos I have 
generally found the latter preferable. For the remainder 
of the work I have had to depend mainly on Shukla’s 
text. Many years ago the late Bala Sita Ram told me 
that in his opinion the best edition of the Padmavati was 
that of Bala Bhagwan Din, published by the Hindi 
Sahitya Sammelan, Allahabad, in 1924. It was only 
after my translation was ready for the press that I 
succeeded in obtaining a copy of this by the kindness 
of Mr. Prithvi Nath Kulshreshtha. This also is incom- 
plete, extending only to 29(10) and also does not mention 
the authority for its readings, which on the whole are 
closer to Grierson and Sudhakar than to Shukla, thoughit has 
a number of spurious stanzas. In some instances I have 
preferred Bhagwan Din’s reading to either of these autho- 
rities and have mentioned the fact in my notes. The 
Punjab University edition ends with the 25th canto, for 
the obvious reason that it is merely a copy of Grierson 
and Sudhakar’s text. The Hindi Sabdsagar (the Nagari 
Pracharini Sabha’s great Hindi Dictionary) contains 
frequent quotations from the Padmavati, from which I 
have adopted a number of variant readings. I have also 
compared a late eighteenth century Kaithi manuscript, 
lent me by Sir Richard Bum, which supplied one very 
interesting variant*. There is a great deal still to be done 
fn the critical study of the manuscripts. A heading 


(*) 8*e note ( 11 ) to 23(6)4. 
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•conjectural emendations-' in the Index call attention to 
some suggestions offered for the consideration of scholars.' 

THE SCRIPT 

One point on which textual study turns is the question 
whether the Padmavati was originally written in Persian 
or Kaithi characters. Grierson’s view that it was written 
in the Persian character was generally accepted till recent 
years, but Shukla, following certain arguments put for- 
ward by Pandit Chandra Bali Pande, has declared for 
Kaithi or Nagari. The substance of these arguments is 
that Jaisi had already used Kaithi script in writing the 
Akharawat. But the fact that the Akharawat is an 
acrostic based on the Kaithi alphabet does not necessarily 
show that it was written in that character ; what it prove® 
is Jaisi’s intense interest in all thingsHindu. Nor it can 
be accepted as proved that the Akharawat was written 
after the Padmavati. The reference to Kabir in stanza 
43 is no indication that Kabir was still living, while in 
stanza 45 Jaisi refers to his own tale of love, thereby 
indicating that he has already written the Padmavati. 
Local legend places the Akharawat later, as it is said to 
have been written on some special occasion for the Raja of 
Amethi, Jaisi’s first introduction to whom came through the 
recitation of a couplet* from the Padmavati by a disciple. 

I have discussed in the notes certain passages in which 
variant readings are obviously due ‘to the fact that the 
corresponding words in Persian character could be read 
in more than one way*. These instances do not prove 
conclusively that J^isi used the Persian script, although 
the last of them shows that he must have been imitating 
an original in which that script was used. But there is 
conclusive proof, in my opinion, in the 8th stanza of the 
8th canto, which depends for its point on a series df 
puns on the words ‘ras’ and ‘ris’ ; it is only in unpointed 
Persian that these puns could have presented themselves. 
It would also be natural for Jaisi, when writing & popular 
poem in the spoken forfn of the language with which hfc 

(*) 90< 14)8,9. (b) 1(1)9 note (a), 1(24)1 note <kk), 46(2)1 note <») 
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was i&mffliar, to use the alphabet which mast have bees 
the basis of his education, Jais being a centre of Muslim 
learning. 

JAISI’S HOME 

Some scholars are of opinion that Jaisi was not bom 
in Jais as his name would imply. The opinion is based 
on the expression in I (23) 1 'The city Jayas is a holy 
spot : there came the poet, and told his lay.’ But Jaisi 
is speaking allegorically : he ‘came’ to Jais just as Bunyan 
'lighted on a certain place’ (which was Bedford) or as 
Dante ‘found himself in a dark wood’ (which was Florence). 
In the Akhiri Kalam (10)1 he is more definite, — ‘Jayas 
nagar mor asthanu.’ The poet’s house is still shown in 
the centre of the town, though thfre is some difference of 
opinion as to whether it is the three storied house which 
belonged till recent years to the descendants of his brother 
or the single storied house* next door which is deserted 
and almost in ruins. Incidentally, I doubt if Grierson’s 
translation of the second verse of the stanza quoted above 
can be accepted, — 'There humbly waited he upon Hindu 
scholars 1 ’. ’ Jais was not a centre of Sanskrit learning, 
and I imagine that Jaisi is using the word 'Pandit' here 
to mean ‘maulvi’, just as elsewhere he uses ‘Kailas’ for 
the Muslim paradise as well as for the Hindu heaven, or 
'puran’ for the Quran as well as for the Puranas. The 
tomb' of Shaikh Kam'al, one of Jaisi’s spiritual ancestors, 
on the outskirts of Jais, is locally known as Pandit 
Kamal’s tomb. In 1(12)4 Usman is called Pandit. 

JAISI’S WORKS 

Jaisi tells us, in the Akhiri Kalam (4)1, that he was 
born in an earthquake in the year 900 Hijri, (correspond- 
ing to 1494 A.D.) and that he made his debut as a poet 
after his 30th year. The Akhiri Kalam mentions the 
ruling monarch, —as is required of a poem in Masaavi 
form, — as Babar Shah (1526-1530). The Padmavati was 

(a) This can be seen in the background in the photograph of the Jaisi 
Memorial, (b) See 1(23), note 61. 
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written while the poet was still living in Jais : the proem 
dates' it as begun in the Hijri year 947, corresponding to 
1540 A.D., and gives the name of the reigning monarch 
as Sher Shah". In the last stanza the poet describes him- 
self as a very old man, sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, 
sans everything. He was still able, however, to write the 
Akharawat, which there is no definite means of dating. 
Shukla’s edition gives all the three poems, which are all 
that are extant, though tradition credits Jaisi with a 
number of others of which only the titles remain. 

BIOGRAPHICAL 

The only other definite biographical information which 
we find in Jaisi’s poems is the fact that he had lost the 
sight of one eye and the hearing of one ear*. This was 
no doubt due to the attack of small pox which, tradition 
says, frightfully disfigured his face. Hence the story of 
his rebuke to a Raja or Sultan who jeered at him as he 
entered his darbar : 'Is it me you are laughing at, or the 
Potter who made me ?’ It might appear from his own 
reference to his disfigurement that it was this which made 
him adopt the life of a religious ascetic, but tradition 
attributes it to the accidental death of his sons. Des- 
cendants of his daughters are said to be still living in 
Jais. The latter part of his life was spent in seclusion 
in the jungle of Ramnagar near Amethi, to which place 
he had moved, either at the invitation of the Raja, or by 
the direction of his spiritual preceptor. The Raja was 
childless, but a son was born to him by virtue of the 
prayers of the poet, who was venerated as a saint and a 
miracle worker. The move to Amethi (less than 20 miles) 
was possibly the longest journey of Jaisi’s life. His 
geographical knowledge is extensive but vague, and based 
no doubt on traveller’s tales. What he really knew was 
the Oudh country-side in the neighbourhood oi Jais and 
Amethi. b The date pf his death is not known; some 
accounts make him live to a fabulous age. His tomb is a 

( 0 ) 1(24)1 note (kk). (d) 1(13)1. (a) 1(21)1 note (56), 31{») note g. 

(b) See note (a) to oanto XXX. 



simple one in ft decent state of repair : its custodian told 
me the story (to be found in Sfmkla, p. 10) of how the 
poet’s death was due to his habit of assuming the form of 
a tiger when he said his evening prayers and being shot 
unwittingly by one of the Raja’s retainers. Sufis and Yogis, 
in popular belief, have supernatural powers of this nature. 
The belief, of course, has little connection with the Sufi 
mysticism which pervades Jaisi’s poem, and between 
which and the mysticism of Yoga he makes no distinction. 
Actually, though he was perhaps not aware of the fact, 
they had a common origin in the meeting of Eastern and 
Western thought. 

THE POET OF LOVE 

Too much weight may however be given to the Sufi 
elements in Jaisi’s work. He is a poet first and foremost, 
whose object it is to tell a tale of love. I doubt very 
much whether he had any definite allegory present to his 
mind throughout : the key which he gives in the first 
stanza of the Envoy does not by any means fit the lock. 
He tells his story in the form of an allegorical Sufi 
masnavi much as his hero disguises himself in the trap- 
pings of a Yogi when he undertakes the pilgrimage of love. 

And what a story it is ! Half fairy tale and half 
historical romance and all a kaleidoscopic mixture of 
whatever the poet found of charm and beauty in the 
world around him and in the traditions and culture of two 
civilisations, told in verse the lilt of which Tulsi Das was 
glad to imitate. 

THE SUFI SCHOOL 

Most recent historians of Hindi literature have treated 
Jaisi as one of a school of Sufi poets who wrote narra- 
tive poems in Awadhi verse. In particular, mention is 
made of the Mrigavati of Kutban and of the Madhumalati 
of Manjhan as having preceded Jaisi’s work and having 
been imitated by him. Jaisi is supposed to have referred 
to these and other similar poems in the 17th stanza of the 
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23rd canto*. A manuscript of the Mrigavati was described 
in the report of the Nagari Pracharini Sabha’s search for 
Hindi mss. in 1900, and one or two mss. of the Madhu- 
malati have also been noted upon. But none of these 
manuscripts is now forthcoming, and until they are redis- 
covered and critically edited I think it would be most 
unsafe to base conclusions as to Jaisi’s originality on what 
tree have been told about them. There has been an awful 
warning in the. case of the 'Gora Badal ki Bat’ b . The 
search report for 1901 described a manuscript of this 
early 17th century work in the Asiatic Society’s library 
as in prose and verse, and gave a sample of the profie. 
The historians of literature followed one another in quot- 
ing this as Hindi prose of the 17th century. It was only 
after 30 years that a persistent inquirer examined the 
actual manuscript and found that the pro8e part was a 
translation made for the British resident at Indore about 
1830. So we find that the earliest specimen of Hindi 
literary prose has been antedated by these same historians 
by at least two centuries, and come back to the previous 
correct, if rather humdrum doctrine, that such prose 
started with Lallu Ji lal’s Prem Sagar. 

THE PROPHET OF UNITY 

At any rate, it can be safely said that the imitative 
part of Jaisi’s work is the least important. He imitated, 
no doubt, what was most attractive to contemporary 
taste, and much of the resulting fine writing in his poem 
has little appeal to us. But beneath all this there is his 
real passion for beauty and his real interest in and love 
for his fellow men and everything that concerns them. 
His broad tolerance and understanding made him, above 
all, a prophet of unity. If we could meet him now in the 
Elysian fields, and could ask him whether he had 
approached his theme from the Muslim or the Hindu 
standpoint, he would, I imagine, answer with a smile that 

(a) See note (11) to 23( 17). 

(b) See the Essay by Narottara Das Swami in Nagri Pracharini Patrika 
vol. 14. pt. 4. p. 429. 
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he did not know, and that he had never seen any differ- 
ence between them. 

The gazetteer of Sultanpur records the fact that the 
district has always been singularly free from communal 
strife, and it would not be far-fetched to see in this the 
living influence of the poet. Shukla mentions, as a matter 
of personal experience, that those Muslims in whose 
homes a manuscript of the Padmavati is treasured are 
notably friendly and unprejudiced. 

I have already mentibned the great assistance I have 
received fram Pandit Kanta Nath Pande and from Pt. 
Rkm Naresh Tripathi. My thanks are also due to many 
other helpers. Rai Bahadur Pt. Kamalakar Dube (Pt. 
Sudhakat Dvivedi’s son, and President of the Nagari 
Pracharini Sabha) has helped me with the translation of 
an obscure astrological passage in canto 32. Pandit Raj 
Mangal Nath Tripathi of the Colvin Taluqdar’s College, 
Ducknow, has given me advice in several difficulties. Mahant 
Digvijai Nath of Gorakhpur has explained to me the 
trappings of the Gorakhnathi Yogis. I have had help with 
the identification of game-birds from Thakur Chhattrapal 
Singh, of birds generally from Kunwar Suresh Singh of 
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Indian Press, Allahabad, for permission to reproduce the 
(perhaps contemporary) portrait of the poet, and to 
Mr. M. S. Randhawa for the photogragh of the Jaisi 
Memorial. My special gratitude is due to B. Gut 
D ayal of the Band Records Office who has devoted very 
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Dated J A. G. SHIRREFF, 
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NOTE 


^efexfences to the Padmavati are by canto, stanza 
(in brackets) and verse, counting each half chaupai and 
each half doha as one verse. References to the Akhara- 
■wwt and the Akhiri Kalam are by stanza (in brackets) 
and verse. The numbers of cantos and Stanzas are as in 
Shukla's edition. 

Grierson’s notes are marked by numbers : mine by 
letters or by square brackets. 

In the translation, explanatory additions are marked 
by square brackets. Round brackets are ordinarily used 
for parentheses which are part of the text. Alternative 
renderings of puns are divided by a sloping line. 

I have followed Shukla’s text for the spelling of 
proper names except in a few cases where another spelling 
is familiar in English. But I have followed Grierson’s 
spelling of Jaisi. Jais is the official spelling of the town's 
name, though the local pronunciation approximates to 
Jayas, which is what Jaisi wrote. I have used Padmavati 
for both the poem and the heroine : Shukla has Padma- 
vat for the former, Grierson Padumavati for both. 

I have generally used ch for 5T, chh for Q and s' for 
3f instead of Grierson’s c, ch and Q. 






1. THE PREFACE 


. I bear in mind that one and only primal Maker, 
who gave life and made the world. First made He manifest 
the Light, then made He (for the Light) the mi gh ty moun- 
tain Kaila&a. 1 *. He made the fire, the air, the water, 
and the dust, and, from them, made He forms 2 of varied 
hue. He made the Earth, and • Heaven, and Hell ; and 
He made incarnations in many persons 3 . He made the 
mundane egg 4 with its seven continents 6 . He made 

(1) By ‘light,’ the poet refers to MahadBva, who dwells in KailSsa. Indian 
MusalmSns frequently consider Adam, the first man, as the Bame as MahadBva. 
The fact that the poet expressly says that KailSsa was made ‘ for ’ the Light, 
shows that he cannot be referring to light, the first of created things. In the 
system of the N&nak-panthis, to which Kabir, from whom Malik Mahammad 
borrowed much, originallv belonged, the Supreme Being is, in its essence, joti 
or light, which, though diffused into all creatures, remains distinct from them. 
The Human Soul is also this light, a scintilla animae divinv, which has emanated 
from tho absolute, and is itself immortal. See Trumpp, Adi Grantb, pp. ci. 
and ff. 

(а) Gr. reads Klnhesi tehi parbat kabilnstt. Shukla’s reading prVi 

for parbat is preferable : ‘for love of him He made Kailas (paradise)’. 
Joti (the light) in the first half verse would then mean Muhammad. In 1 (11)2 
also oreation takes place for the love of Muhammad, who is the light, and there 
is the same idea in Akhirl KalBm (7) 1-3. “ The Mevlevis say that before the 

world was created, a world of the spirit existed in which the bouI of Mahomed 
was present in the form of light ” (Morton : In the steps of St. Paul p. 171 ). 
The connection between these Mevlevis (the dancing dervishes) and Sufism and 
Yoga offers an interesting field for research. 

The variant reading is of importance (i) textually. Prlti and parbat would 
have the same form in unpointed Persian script. This illustrates the 

difficulties arising from Jaisi’s use of the Persian script, see note(s) to 8(8)1. 
(ii) critically. If Jaisi wrote prlti he was approaching his subject more from 
the Muslim than from the Hindu point 8l view : if he wrote parbat, the 
reverse would be the case. 

(2) An Urdu gloss translates unha by naqsh, design, stamp, drawing. I 
have noted it also in asa run rata kl dal urthl, and in bhai unha puhupa aaba 
hf/ms/. In the second the UrdQ tr ansla tion gives Zrthir hi and in the latter, the 
u hole line is translated To yih ma’lum hotn thn ki rang barang phttl har qi*m 
ke kaih. The word is still used in Oudh and Bihar by women, in the sense 
of racarui. It is derived from the Skr. ulllkha 

(3) Apparently, incarnations in many castes. Alluding to the doctrine 
that incarnations have occurred in all religions in many parts of the world. Or 
it may, as the comm, suggests, only refer to tbe various avatars of Visnn. [Grier- 
sons references to ‘comm,’ are to the SudhSkar-CaDdrikB of Pandit SudhSkar 
Dvivedi], 

(4) i.e, the universe, alluding to the well known tradition detailed in 
Mann. 

(б) The seven horizontal divisions of the world, viz., Jambu, Plak^a Of 
GOmSiaka, Qalmala,*, Kraunca, (Jaka, and Pufkara. 
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the universe with its fourteen 6 worlds. He made the 
sun for the day, and the moon for the night ; He made the 
asterisms and the systems of the stars. He made coolness, 
sunshine and shade ; He made the clouds and lightning 
[ that abideth ] in them. 

All things are so made by Him, that naught is worthy 
to be compared with Him. First take I His name, and 
then in deep thought do I begin 7 my story. 

2. He made the seven * shoreless oceans, and He 
made the mountains of Meru and Kukhanda 9 . Rivers 
made He and streams and springs ; crocodiles and fish 
made He of many kinds. He made the oyster shell, and 
the pearl which filleth it ; He made many flawless gems. 
Forests made He and roots™ ; tall trees made He, 
palmyras and date palms. He made the wild animals 11 
which dwell in the forest ; He made the fowl which fly 
whither they will. He made colours, white and black ; He 
made sleep, and hunger, and rest. He made the betel- 
leaf and flowers, and the pleasures of taste ; many medi- 
cines made He and many sicknesses. 

He made them in less than the twinkling of an eye ; 
all made He in a single instant. He fixed the Heavens in 
space without a pillar, and without a prop. 

3 b . He made man, and gave him dominion ; He 
made grain for his food. He made the king who taketh 

(ft) There are seven worlds (loka) above, viz., Bhur-lSka, Bhuvar-1., 
Svar-1., Mahar-1., Janar-1., Tapar-1., and Satya-1. or Brahma-1., and seven 
below, viz., A-tala, Vi-tala, Su-tala, RasS-tala, Tala -tala, Maba-tala, and P&tftla. 
According to MusalmSns, there are seven regions above (these are heavens), 
and seven below (earths). [Cp. Akhift KalSm (7)4.] 

(7) Two Urdu glosses translate augahi by shurv', a meaning for which I 
can find no other authority. It means literally to plunge into water, hence 
to be immersed in anything, to have the mind full}' occupied. 

(8) These encircle the seven continents (dvipas) mentioned in 1.5. [Cp. 
Akhiri KalSm (7)3.] Their names are, Lavana (or KsSra), Iksu, SurS (or 
Madya), Gltfta, Bad hi, Dugdha, Jala. The author, in the description of the 
•even seaa, later on, gives a different enumeration, viz., KhSra, Khira, Dadhi, 
Jala, SurS, Udadhi. Kilakila [vi’lt 13 (2) 4 note (c)]. 

(0) Mere is the well-known mountain. It represents the northern hemis- 
phere or pole, and is the abode of the Gods. Kukhanda is KumSru, the southern 
hemisphere or pole, the region of the daityas or demons. The poet has mixed 
this up with Kiskindha, also to the south of Oudh, and has confounded the two 
names. 

(10) Jari is a root used for medicine, and mtiri is a root used for food, 

(11) Snuia is any animal used for food. 

(b) Shu'kla transposes stanzas 3 and 4. 



1 : 3-5 ThS preface 3 

pleasure in his kingdom ; He made elephants and horses 
for his array. He made for him many delights ; some 
made He lords, and others slaves 0 . Wealth made He 
from which cometh pride ; He made longings which none 
can satisfy. He made life which all men ever desire ; He 
made death, from which none can escape. Happiness made 
He and myriads of joys , sorrow made He, and care and 
doubt 13 ; Some made He poor and others rich; He 
made prosperity and very deep adversity. 

Some made He weak, and others strong. From ashes 
made He all, and again turned He all to ashes. 

4. He made agallochum, musk, and the scented khas 
grass ; He made the camphors, — bhimaseni 13 and cena 14 . 
He made the snake in whose mouth dwelleth poison ; 
He made the snake-charm which carrieth off the bite. 
He made the water of Life, which giveth eternal life to 
him who getteth it ; He made the poison, which is death to 
him who eateth it. He made the sugarcane filled with 
sweet juice ; He made the acrid creeper with its manifold 
fruit. He made the honey which the bee stores in its 
home ; He made the humble bee, the birds and winged 
creatures. He made the fox, the rat and the ant ; He 
made many creatures winch dig the earth and dwell therein. 
He made demons, goblins and ghosts ; He made ghouls 
and Devas and Daityas. 

He made eighteen thousand creations of varied kinds 11 . 
For all did He make meet provision, and thus gave 
food to all. 

5. He indeed is a master of wealth, to whom belongeth 
the universe ; to all He giveth continually, yet His store- 
house minisheth not. To every creature in the world, 

( 0 ) Shukla omits this verse K\nkesi tehi kahaft bahut him mi: kinheai 
koi thflkur Jcoi d’YaU . (A printer's error). 

(12) Twd Urdu glosses translate danda by gharn grief, but the dictionary- 
meaning of the word is enmity (dwandwa). Here it means opposition of ideas, 
donbt. 

(13) The BhimasSna-karpura of Sanskrit. 

(14) The Clna-karpura of Sanskrit. 

(Id) There is no such enumeration of created beings in the works of 
Mnsalm&n doctors, but, in poetry, both Persian and Hindustani, phrases like 
AtzAda haznr 'aim, the eighteen thousand created beings, are of frequent 
occurrence : — more especially iu the class of works called maulud, which cele- 
brate the Prophet’s birth. The expression merely means an enormous quantity, 
like our ‘thousand and one.’ 
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aye, from the elephant even unto the ant, doth He day End 
night give its share of nourishment. His eye is upon all : 
none is forgotten, neither foe nor friend ; nor bird nor 
grass-hopper, nor aught whether manifest or hidden 
is forgotten. He deviseth dainty food of many kinds. 
All doth He feed thereof, yet eateth not Himself. His 
meat and His drink is this — that to all He giveth nourish- 
ment and life. All have hop* in Him at every breath, nor 
hath He ever [turned] the hope of any to despair d . 

Aeon after aeon doth He give, yet never minisheth 
[His store]. Yea, so doth He this with both hands that 
whatever hath been given in this world, hath all been 
given by Him. 

6. Let me tell of Him as that great primal king, whose 
rule is glorious from the beginning to the end of things®. 
Ever all-bounteous doth He rule, and whom He willeth, 
rule to him He giveth. He maketh umbrellaless him who 
hath the umbrella of royalty ; and He giveth its shade 
unto him who is without it ; no other is there who is equal 
unto Him. The people all look as He upturneth the 
mountains and maketh the ant [ that crawleth from 
beneath them ] equal unto the elephant. Adamant He 
maketh like unto straw and scattereth it, and again He 
maketh straw like adamant, and giveth it honour. For 
one created He food, and enjoyment and all happiness ; 
another stiiketh He with beggary and a home of poverty. 
No one understandeth what He hath done, for He doeth 
that which is beyond the powder of mind and thought'. 

All else is non-existent 1 ' 5 . He alone is ever the same, 
whose wondrous creations are such as these. He createth 
one and destroyeth him, and, if He will. He formeth him 
again. 

(d) Grierson has Sabahi *a V T hiri har snnsa, Shuklae reading Sabai 
nt-har tnkar nsn does not give good sense. Sudhakar explains the second half 
yeree ‘He is not disappointed by plaiing hope in any.’ 

(e) Grierson has ndi-hu ant. Shukla’s ndi na ant would mean ‘His 
reign is glorious and ha** no lieginning nor end.’ 

(f) Shukla transposes the last two verses, and for bhikh bhavan dukh 
(beggary and a home ol poverty') reads babul bhukh dukh (much hunger and 
distress). 

(16) Urdu, gloss fltnl, transient. 
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7. Invisible, formless and untellable is that Creator ; 
He is one with 17 all, and all are one in Hbrn. Whether 
manifest or hidden, He is all pervading ; but only the 
righteous recognize Him, and not the sinful. He hath no 
son nor father nor mother, no family hath He, and no rela- . 
tions. He hath begotten none, nor is He begotten of any ; 
but all created beings proceed from Him. All things, as 
many as exist, He made ; nor was He made by any one. 
He was at the beginning, and He is now ; He alone re- 
maineth existent and no one else : All else that are, are mad 
and blind ; for after but two or four days they do their 
work and die. 

Whate’er He willed that He did, He doeth that He 
willeth to do. No one is there to prevent Him, and, by his 
mere will. He gave life to all. 

8. In this manner know ye Him, and meditate upon 
Him, for so is the tale written in the holy book 18 . The 
Lord hath no life, and yet He liveth ; He hath no hands, 
and yet He'maketh all things. He hath no tongue, yet He 
telleth everything ; He hath no bodily form, yet that 
which He shaketh, is shaken*. Ears hath He not, yet 
heareth He all things ; Heart hath He not, yet The Wise 
One discriminateth all things. He hath no eyes, yet ill 
things doth He see ; How can anyone discern as He doth ? h 
No one hath a form like unto His ; nor, like Him, 1 is any 
one' so incomparable. He hath no abiding place, yet He 
is not without an abiding place [for He is omnipresent]. 
He hath no form nor mark, yet His name is The Pure. 

He is not indiscrete, nor is He discrete, yet so doth He 
dwell [ within the universe ], and fill it [ with Himself ]. 

(17) The Frdn gloss translates baratS by natdlk "near.” but I know of uo 
authority for this meaning. BaratS means bata hu5, twisted as a rope is twisted, 
hence involved in, closely oonnected with. Compare BihSri Bat’ sal, 59, dvht 
barati bndhi atani, twisting their (mutual) glances into a rope, they bind it 
from balcony to balcony. 

(18) Urdu gloss for pumita, the Qur’an. This is quite possible. It 
will be seen that Malik Muhammad frequently uses Hindu words as MusalmSn 
technical terms, e.g., child, 1(20)4. 

(g) Grierson reads jo iobtu so iola. Shnkla’s reading Sab thahar 
4ola means ‘moves everywhere ' 

(h) Sudhakar explains, perhaps better, ‘How can such a being be des- 
cribed?’ 

(i) Grierson’s reading OAi as is preferable to Shukla’s ohi tan. 
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To those who can see, He is near, but He is far from the 
foolish blind. 

9. The simple-minded knoweth not the secret of the 
other priceless jewels which He hath given. He hath 
given us a tongue, and the pleasures of taste ; He hath 
given us teeth, which brighten 19 a smile. Eyes hath He 
given us, to see the world ; ears hath He given us with 
which to hear language. He hath given the throat in 
which dwelleth our speech ; He hath given us fingers and 
noble arms. Graceful feet hath He given us with which 
we walk ; that man knoweth the secret of all these blessings 
who hath none. Yea, it is the old who know the secret of 
youth ; when they find not their young days though they 
[go bent forward] seeking them’. The great man knoweth 
not the secret of poverty ; but the poor man knoweth it, 
to whom poverty is come. 

It is the sick man who knoweth the secret of the body, 
while the healthy man liveth careless ; but the secrets of 
all are known to the Lord, who abideth ever in every body. 

10. Very immeasurable are the makings of the Maker ; 
no teller can tell them. If [ all the writers of ] the Universe 
took the seven heavens 2 for paper, and filled the seas 21(t) 
of the earth with ink ; if they took as many branches as 


(19) Lit. are fit for. 

(j) There is the game clever metaphor, rather more elaborated, in 49 
(3)8, 9. Shukla rightly praises it in his introduction (p. 222) ; but it is not 
original. Burton (Terminal essay to the Book of the Thousand Nights and 
One Night) mentions as a stock comparison that of ‘Age, which, crabbed and 
crooked, bends groundwards vainly seeking in the dust his lost juvenility’. 

(20) The seven Heavens, see noto to i, 5. 

(21) The seven seas of Hindu tradition, seo ii, 1. The general idea of 
this verse is taken from the Kahf or Cave SQrah of the Qur’an. Verse 109 mns 
‘Say, “were the sea ink for the words of my Lord, the sea would surely fail before 
the words of my Lord fail : ave, though we brought as much ink again.” ’[The 
parallel from the Qur’&n is '"lose, but there is a closer parallel in Sanskrit literature, 
to which Pt. Kanta Nath Pande has drawn my attention ; 

Aaitagirisamam svStkajjalam sindhupatre, 

SurataruvaraS&kha lekhani. patram nrvl : 

Likhati yadi gphitva $Srad5 sarvakSlam, 

Tadapi tava gunSnam I6a paratn na ySti. 

(Pushpadanta’s Siva Mahimna Stotra). There is a similar passage also 
in the Akhirl KalSm (6) 2,3.] 

(k) Grierson reads dhartl am samud. Shukla’s dharii samud duhfit 
(both earth and sea) is better. 
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cover * 2 all the forests in the world, and all the hairs and 
down [ of animals ], and all the feathers of birds ; if they 
took the motes of dust and salt where’er they found them, 
and all the drops in the clouds and all the stars of heaven ; 
and turned them all to pens and wrote, still then they 
could not write the shoreless ocean of his wondrous works. 
So hath He manifested all His skill, that even now not one 
drop of that ocean hath decreased. Think thou of this, 
and let not pride be in thy heart ; for mad is he, who, in 
his heart, nourisheth pride. 

Very full of holiness is the Lord. What He willeth. 
for Him that 1 quickly is. So full of holiness can He 
make a man that that man, himself, performeth countless 
holy actions. 

ii. Thus made He one man without a blemish, named 
Muhammad, glorious as the full moon. It was his radiancy 
that God first produced, and then for love of him He created 
the universe. He kindled that light and gave it to the 
world. The world became clear, and recognized its [true] 
way. If that bright man had not been, the dark path 
would not have been visible ; The deity [Muhammad] 
wrote the second place [ in heaven ] for those who learned 
his creed 23 . For those who have not taken [ refuge in ] 
his name throughout his life, God hath prepared a place 
in hell. God made him His messenger to the world, and 
whoever hath taken his name passes safely across both 
worlds 24 . 

God will ask of each his virtues and his vices, [ when ] 
there will be the [ great ] casting up of accounts. But he 


(22) Bana-rthTfkhTf, is equivalent to bana kl ihirkhanl-tcitle, (branches) 
which cover the forest. The subject of all these objects is aansurH in the fifth 
line. [It is simpler to translate ‘dhak jungle.’ Jaisi living in the dhak jungle 
that surrounds Amethi, thinks of all forests in termB of what is familiar to him. 
This is what Pt. Anand Sarup Tripathi. himself a resident of Sultanpur district, 
suggests in his Hindi Sahitya ka Vikas], 

(1) Grierson reads chirhai bo hoi tehi beg. Shukla’s reading Chit hat 
sativnrai beg would mean ‘if He wilt he can settle things speedily’. 

(23) Lit., teaching. The Urda gloss gives Icalama the MusalmSn creed. 
[Perhaps we should translate ‘God gave him the next place (to Himself), and 
those who learned hie creed were justified’. The next verse appears also in the 
Akhiri Kalfim(7) 7.] 

(24) The ihaloka and paraloka of the Hindus. This world and the world 
bo oome. 
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[ Muhammad ] will humbly bend before him, and will effect 
the salvation of the world. 

12. Muhammad had four friends, who [ followed him ] 
in hisplace, and the four m had spotless names in both worlds 8 *. 
Abu Bakr Siddiq, the Wise, who first truthfully 
( sidq ) brought the faith [ into the world ]. Then 'Umar, 
who adorned the title [ of Caliph ] ; justice came to the 
world when he adopted the faith. Then ’Usman, the 
learned and wise one, who wrote the Quran, as he heard its 
verses. Fourth came 'Ali, the mighty lion ; when he 
attacked, both heaven and hell quaked". All four had 
one mind, and one word, one path and one fellowship 0 . 

(m) Grierson reads cknhuh lea duhufi jag ; Shukla’s reading jinhahih 
d%nh jag would mean ‘to whom he gave in the world.’ 

(25) Abn Bakr ibn Abl Quhafa was Muhammad’s dearest friend and 
father-in-law, and one of his first converts. He enjoved immense influence 
with his fellow citizens of Merca, and earned by his probity the appellation of 
‘as-siddlq,’ ‘The True’. He accompanied Muhammad in the Flight, and on his 
death (632 A.D.) he became the first Caliph. He died 634 A.D. 

’Umar ibn Al-khaMab was converted in the 6th year of the call (615 A.D.). 
His conversion carriod with it so much weight that the MusalmSu traditions 
relate it with miraculous attendant details. Abfl Bakr bv hie eloquence and 
address, and ’Umar by hia vigour and promtitude, supplied the want of the 
practical element in Muhammad’s character. ’Umar set the example of public 
(instead of private) prayer, which was followed by other Muslims. He was the 
leading spirit of the Emigrants (muhAjira) who had left Mecca at the time of the 
Flight, and settled in Medina. He procured the nomination of Abn Bakr to be 
first Caliph, and, as a matter of course, succeeded him as second Caliph in 634. 
He was murdered at Medina in 644. 

’U»man ibn ’AfFAn was one of Muhammad’s first converts, and married 
his daughter. He was elected third Caliph on the death of ’(Jmar. The 
Qur’an was compiled in its present form in his reign. He was killed at the age 
of eightv-two fn 655, in the rebellion which arose in consequence of the move- 
ment, the ultimate aim of which was the deposition of ’UfmSn in favour of 
’All. 

’AH ibn AbQ TAlib was Muhammad’s cousin, and one of bis first converts. 
He followed him to Medina three days after the Flight. He succeeded ’UsmAn 
os fourth Caliph in 655, and was murdered in 660 A.D. 

The first compilation of the Qur’An was undertaken by Zaid ibn S$bit, 
who was appointed to the work by the Caliph AbU Bakr at the instigation of 
’UmoT. ZAid had been an amanuensis of Muhammad. This reduction had no 
canonical authority, and discrepancies in the text soon appeared. Accordingly, 
’UfmAn oonfided to Zaid and three other Quraishites the preparation of an edi- 
tion which was to be canonical for all Muslims. This text is the one which is 
now extant. 

(n) Grierson reads Gharhai to leinpai sarag patarV. Shukla’s residing 
jSouaAiwi feoTC rah juhetru would mean ‘no warrior could face him.’ (Not so 
good). 

(o) Grierson reads bTftn (word) and taftghgtn (fellowship), ShukJ^ 
reads bnnn (nature) and aahdhnnn (aim). (Not so good). 
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Each preached 11 the same true word, which became autho- 
ritative, and read in both worlds. 

The very Quran 25 which God 27 sent down [ to 
this world ], that holy book they read ; and they who 
have lost their way in coming [ into the world ], when they 
hear it, find the path. 

13. Sher Shah is Sultan of Delhi, who warmeth the 
whole world 28 even as the sun. His kingdom and throne 
beseem him well ; low on the earth have all kings laid their 
brows before him. By caste a Sur 2H and with his sword 
a hero ; wise is he and full of all skilfulness. In the nine 
regions the sun ( or all heroes ) hath set ( or have bent low ) 
before him a(>(,,) , and the seven continents of the world 
have all bowed before him. All his kingdom he w r on with 
the might of his sword r , as did Alexander, the Zu-l-qarnain ;n . 

(p) Grierson reads sunnvahin. which is better than Shukla’s sunn vai 
(the word which they heard was true). 

(26) Here again we have purana used for tho Musalman sacred book. 
[And Usman, as its compiler, is called a pandit in v. 4.] 

(27) Hero vidhi, a Hindu technical term. 

(28) Lit., the four quarters. The use of khanda is uncommon, but it 
is the only mcauing which I can suggest here. An Urdu gloss gives chnrov 
taraf. 

(29) Here, and in the following stanzas there is a series of puns on the 
word sQra, which is not only the name of the Afghan tribe to which ShCr Shfih 
belonged, but also means a hero, and the sun. 

(30) Lit. ‘In the nine regions there was a bending of stlra,’ where, again, 
there is a pun on the word sura, ‘hero’ or ‘sun.’ According to the most ancient 
Hindu Geographers, India was shaped like an eight. petalled lotus. These eight 
petals, together with the central division, formed the nine khandas or regions, 
viz., PaficSla (central), Kalinga (S.E.l, Avanti (S.) Anarta (S.W.), Sindhu- 
Sauvlra (W), HSrahaura (N.W.). Madra (N), Kanuinda (N.E). The Purunas 
give a different list of names, viz., Indra (E), Ka6Bru (N), Tamrapama, (S), 
Gabhaatimat, KumSrika (Central), Naga, Saumya, Varuna (W.), Gandharva. 
See Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of India, pp. 5 and 66. The Comm, 
gives Bhfirata- varsa, Kinnara-varsa, Hari-varya, Kuru-var?a, Hiranmaya- 
varsa, Ramyaka-var?a, BhadrScva-varsa, Ketumalaka-var^a. and JJavrta; 
cf. Vi?nu-Pur5na, ii, 2. 

(q) Grierson reads sUr-nava\/i navo khavul bha\ ; Shukla’s reading 
Sur navne navakhaml val means ‘he made the heroes of the 9 regions bow’, 

(r) Grierson reads kharag var ( =bal). Shukla reads kkarag kari 
(with sword in hand.) 

(31) Zn-l-qaraain, means ‘The Master of Two Horns.’ Musalman tra- 
dition varies about this name. According to some, tho Zu-l-qarnain was not 
Alexander the Great, but a saint, who lived at the time of Khwaja Khi?r, 
and who was so called from hrs having two curls hanging, one from each side 
of his forehead, or because he reached both sides of the world, or because be 
was noble by descent from both bis parents, or because he went through both 
the light and dark parts of the world, or because he died when struck on one 
side of the forehead, and then was restored to life, and again died on beiDg 
struck on the other side of the forehead, and again came to life. 
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On his hand is Solomon’s ring 11 *, and, with it, he gave 
gifts to the world with full hand. Majestic is he, and a 
mighty lord of the earth ; like a pillar he supporteth the 
earth and maintaineth the whole universe. 

Muhammad blessed him and said, Reign thou from age 
to age. Thou art the Emperor of the World. The world is 
a beggar at thy door. 


Beale’s Oriental Biographical Dictionary (Ed. Keene), says ‘Master of 
Two Homs, a title of Alexander the Great, probably baaed on coins representing 
him in tho character of Ammon.’ Alexander’s coins show his head adorned 
with two ram’s horns. They were widely current in the East, and the Muham- 
madans probably gave him that name after hiB coinB. 

The MusalmSn idea of .Alexander the Great is based upon legends con- 
tained in the Qur’ an and its commentaries. Thus, Burton, Arabian Nights, 
night cccclxiv, savs, ‘Iskandar (i.e., Alexander) was originally called 
Marzbsn (Lord of the Marches) son of Marzabah, and, though descended from 
Yuniln, son of Japhet, the eponymus of the Greeks, was bom obscure, the son 
of an old woman. According to the Persians ho was the son of the elder Dfirab 
(Darius Codomannua of the Kayanian or second dynasty), by a daughter of 
Philip of Macedon ; and was brought up by his grandfather. When Abraham 
and Isaac rebuilt the Ka’abah they foregathered with him, and Allah sent him 
forth against the four quarters of the earth to convert men to the faith of the 
Friend or to cut their throats ; thus be became one of the four world-conquerors 
with Nimrod, Solomon, and Bakht al-Nasr (Nabuchodonosor) ; and ho lived 
down to generationa of men. His Watir was Arista (the Greek AriBtotle), and 
he carried a couple of Hags, white and black, which made day and night for 
him and facilitated his conquests.’ The Comm, gives a well-known legend 
about the title given to him in the text. Alexander concealed the fact of his 
having horns from the public, and it was known only to bis barber One day, 
owing to sickness, this barber sent his son Babban H ft) jam as his deputy. 
After the hair-dressing was finished Alexander warned Babban, that if he told 
any one about the horns he would lose his head. The Beeret burnt within the 
wretched man so that he was like to burst, till he relieved his feelings by whis- 
pering it to an old Jack-tree. The Jack-tree, unable to tell the secret, withered 
and died, and a carpenter bought it and made two fiddles and a drum out of 
the wood. These were bought for a concert- at the palace, but when people 
tried to play them before Alexander, all that one fiddle could be got to say was 
sing, -sing, sing, (horn, hom, horn), all that tho other kin, kin, km (who told ? 
who told ? who told ?), and all that the drum, Babban Hajjum, Babban Ha- 
jjSm, Babban Hajjam. The secret was thus divulged. Compare the story of 
Midas. Another well-known legend (referred to in the Padumawati) is that 
he made friends with Khwaja Khizr, the Green Prophet, (see note 52) and was 
guided by him to ZalmSt, the Lund of Darkness (called the Kajjall-ban by 
Hindus), where exists the Fountain of Life. He was. however, unable to drink 
of this Eternal Spring, and returned disappointed. His unsuccessful quest for 
the Water of Life has formed the basis of many stock poetical similes. 

(32) This is the famous ring with which Solomon ‘was wont to imprison 
Jinus, Marlds and Satans in oucurbites of copper, and to stop them with lead 
and seal them’. It was made of stamped stone and iron, copper and lead. 
According to others it consisted of four jewels, presented by as many angels, 
representing the Winds, the Birds, Earth (including sea), and Spirits, and thp 
Gems were inscribed with as many sentences : (l) To Allah belong Majesty and 
Might ; (2) All created things praise the Lord : (3) Heaven and Earth are 
Allah's slaves ; and (4) There is no God but the God, and Muhammad is his 
messenger. This ring gave Solomon power over all supernatural beings, and 
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14. I tell of the heroism of this king, L,ord of the world, 
the weight of whose array is greater than the world can 
bear. When his army full of horsemen’ advanceth, 
covering the earth, mountains crash and fly away in powder, 
night cometh from the clouds of dust which eclipse the 
sun, so that man and bird alike goeth home to bed. The 
land taketh flight, and goeth up into the Armament ; 
earth-dust covereth each continent, -yea the world, the 
whole creation and the universe 1 *'’. The Heavens tremble, 
and Indr a quaketh in fear ; the snake-god Vasuki fleeth 
and hideth himself in the lowest Hell'”. Meru sinketh 

hence endowed him with unending wealth, — in fact the whole secret of his 
power lay in it. Solomon conquered the King of Sidon and married his dau- 
ghter Jizadili. She so incessantly mourned for her father, that Solomon com- 
manded the Jinns to make an image of him to console her, and to this she and 
her maids used to pay divino honours. To punish him for encouraging 
this idolatry, a Jinn named Sakhr one day obtained possession of the ring which 
Solomon had entrusted to his concubine Arnlnah, while he had gone out for a 
neoessary purpose. D”ring his absence the Jinn transformed himself to Solo- 
mon’s likeness, and came in and took it from her. Solomon also was changed 
in form and was not recognized by his subjeots, and wandered forlorn about 
the world for lorty days (the time during which the image had been worshipped 
in his house), while the Jinn reignod in his stead. At the end of that period 
the demon Hew away, and flung the ring into the sea, where it was swallowed 
by a fish, which was afterwards caught aud brought to Solomon who by this 
means recovered his kingdom and power. Solomon then imprisoned Sakhr in 
one of bis cucurbitos, and cast him into the lake of Tiberias where he still lies. 
This recovery of a ring by means of a fish is common to many legends. Compare 
those of Polycrates of Samos and of Qakuntala. 

This Sakhr was the Jinn who brought Solomon the throne of Bllkis, the 
queen of Sheba. She was a worshipper of the sun, and Solomon converted her 
to the worship of the true Uod, by this, and by bis wisdom in answering her 
hard questions. Ho played one trick on her which is well-known all over the 
East. He heard that she had legs hairy like a goat, but could not ascertain 
the truth. So he made her walk over glass underneath which was water with 
fishes swimming in it. Believing that she had to wado through deep water, 
she tucked up her petticoats, and revealed to Solomon that the report was true. 
Solomon begat a son upon her, who the Abyssinians say was Menelek, the 
founder of their royal race. She was not a very estimable character before 
her conversion. Sa’labi, in his History of the Prophets, gives an entertaining 
account of her wrong doings. She introduced the worship of the sun into her 
dominion, and when she was married to her first husband against her will, she 
treacherously slew him on her wedding night. It required a mighty man like 
Solomon to tame so independent a young person. Much of this note is taken 
from Burton’s Arabian Nights, and from Palmer’s translation of the Qur’an. 

(s) Grierson reads hay may sen (army full of horsemen) : Shukla reads 
hay gay sen (horses, elephants and infantry) which is better. 

(33) The root manr) has two meanings, either ‘to adorn’ (man4ana) or ‘to 
crush,’ (mardana). The passage here is corrupt in all MSS., and the reading 
is very doubtful. [Shukla ’s reading seems correct except that mjt and maftda 
should be separate, and the translation will be : Bust flies up from the ground 
and fills the atmosphere ; earth and the universe are broken to pieoes. There 
is a similar passage in 25 (17) 3j. 

(34) See note (6) above. 
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down, the oceans dry up, the forests break and are mingled 
with the dust. [ When his army marcheth to a halting 
place ] l some of his advance-guard may receive a share of 
water and of grass for their horses, but for none of his rear- 
guard is there even sufficient mud. 

Citadels which have never bowed to anyone, when he 
advanceth all become dust, -when the L,ord of the World, 
Sher Shah, the Sun of the Universe attacketh them. 

15. I tell of his justice* 5 , how it is upon the earth. 
Not even to a crawling ant doth anyone dare to give 
pain. Naushirwan* 0 was called 'The Just', but even 
he was not equal to the justice of Sher Shah. He did 
justice like unto ‘Umar’ 1 , for the shout of praise to him 
was heard over the whole world. No one dareth even to 
touch a nose-ring lying fallen on the ground, [ much less 
to pick it up and appropriate it ]. On the very highways 
do men cast about gold [yet no one snatcheth it]. The cow** 
and the tiger walk together on the same road, and both 
drink water together at the same landing-ford. He straineth 
milk and water [mixed together] in his court, and separateth 
the one from the other. He marcheth with piety, justice 
and sincerity, and the weak and the mighty he keepeth on 
even terms. 

The whole earth blesseth him”, folding its hands 

(t) Grierson reads agilahi kfthu pnni khar banla : pachhilahi kflhu. 
Shukla’s reading agilahi h kahan lei bn h i ft : pachhilahin kalian is better 

(water is taken and distributed to the advance-guard ; but for the rear-guard 
). There is the same idea in 42 (22)5. 

(35) This reference to Sh5r Shah’s justice (’adal) may have a compli- 
mentary reference to his son ‘Adal. See J.A.S.B., Pt. 1, 1890, p. 167. [The 
next half verse may be ’Noone, while walking, hurts an ant’]. 

(36) The celebrated king of Persia, surnamed ‘Adil, or the Just. He 
ascended the throne in 531 A.D He was the Chosroes oftheGreeks. Muhammad 
(B. 571) used to boast of his good fortune in being bom when so just a king 
reigned. He died in 579 A.D. [Though he was himself a strict Zoroastrian, his 
impartiality is, in a way, responsible for the origins of Sufism and possibly also 
for its contacts with Yoga. It was to his court that the last neo-Platonist 
teachers went after J ustinian had closed the schools of Athens, and he also invited 
Indian scholars to Persia and arranged for translations of Sanskrit works], 

(37) The second Caliph in succession to Muhammad. See note (25) 
above, 

(38) Goru is properly any domesticated herbivorous animal. [Shukla 
reads gaTi for gorTt ; this is more idiomatic]. 

(v) Grierson’s reading puhutni sabai aslsal is better than Shukla’s tab 
priihvi slsahiii na\ (all the earth bowing its head). 
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continually, and crying, May that head w endure immortal as 
long as there is water in the Ganges and the Jamuna. 

16. Again, how can I describe his comeliness, for all 
the world desireth the beauty of his countenance. His 
comeliness surpasseth in brightness even the full moon 
which God created. Sin abandoneth those who reverently 
gaze upon him, and the whole world maketh obeisance and 
blesseth him. As when the sun blazeth over the world, so, 
before him, all things hide their comeliness [in shame]. 
Thus did the Sun' i J become a spotless man, with ten times 
more 40 beauty than the sun itself. No one can look 
upon him face to face, and if anyone see him, he remaineth 
with bent head. His comeliness increaseth by a quarter, 
day by day, the Creator formed his beauty above the world. 

Comely is he with a jewelled [tiara] on his brow, and 
the moon w'aneth as he waxeth ; while the earth, craving 
to see him, standeth and humbly offereth its praises. 

17. Again God hath made him so greatly generous, 
that none in the world hath ever given gifts like unto him. 
Bah 41 and Vikramaditya 42 were famed for their gene- 
rosity, and Hatim Tae 4> an <5 Kama 44 were described 

(w) Shukla’a reading mth (lord) is preferable to Grierson’s mTtlh 
(bead). 

(39) Here again the word stira is introduced with a threefold meaning, 
hero, sun and proper name. 

(40) Agari means ‘excellent,’ 

(41) The well-known Daitya, who gave Vi?nu his famous three and a 
half paces of ground. 

(42) ‘Clarum et venerabile nomen.’ The well-known king of Avanti, 
many legends of whose generosity are given in the Simhasana Cattisi. 

(43) Familiar to readers of the B5gh-o-13ah5r (story of the second Dar- 
wSsh). His liberality continued after his death. His tomb was surrounded 
by stone images of girls, which each night used to burst out into lamentations 
for so good a man. King Zu-l-kar5'a camping near there one night, hearing 
the wailing, asked the reason, and was told it was the tomb of Hatim TaB. He 
then cried out in jest, ‘0 Hatim TS6, we arc thy guests, and hungry.’ 
Shortly afterwards one of his camels became violently ill and (as they say in 
Ireland) to prevent its dying, they killed it, and then, to make the best of a 
bad job, had a good feast on its flesh. Next day, while they were on the march, 
they were met by Hatim’s son bringing a sbe-camel. He oxplained that his 
father had appeared to him on the preceding night, and said ‘Zfi-l-kara’a sought 
hospitality from me last night, and I had nothing to give him ; so perforce I 
killed his camel, and do thou now give him one in exchange for the one I took.’ 
History does not relate how the son appreciated his father’s vicarious hospitality, 
but he certainly did accept the responsibility. 

(44) The famous Hero of the MahSbh&rata. The son of Kunti by Stirya. 
He was famous for his generosity. Y udhijf hira onoe asked Kpjna. who was 
the most generous member of his family. To his mortification Kjfija replied 
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as lavish. ; but none of them equalleth Sher Shah, for the 
very ocean and even Mount Meru, are ever minishing [as 
they give up their jewels and gold] 1 . The kettle-drum of 
his generosity soundeth at his court, and the fame thereof 
hath gone even across the ocean. The world touched this 
Sun 40 , and became of gold compact, so that poverty fled 
and went beyond the borders of his kingdom. He who but 
once approacheth him and asketh, for all his life is free 
from hunger and from nakedness. Even that [King of old] 
who performed ten horse-sacrifices 46 , — even he T gave not 
holy gifts like him. 

So generous hath Sultan Sher Shah been born upon 
the world, that none hath e’er been like him, or will be, 
nor doth anyone give such gifts. 

18. Saiyed Ashraf [Jahangir] 4 ' was an elect saint, 
and he it was who threw fight upon my path. He fit the 
iamp of love within my heart ; the light burned up, and 
my heart became pure. My way had been dark and 

Kama.’ The following is an example. A poor Brahman woman had a child 
bora to her, and her husband went to Yudhi§t-hira and begged for some wood 
to mako a fire to warm her. Y uabi^hira ordered his steward to supply the 
fuel, but on the latter reporting that there was none just then available, he told 
the Brahman to go away, and to come again in an hour or two, when he could 
he supplied. The Brahman went on to Kama and made a similar request. It 
happened that, here too, the supply of fire-wood was temporarily' deficient, 
and the steward asked Karri a to tell the man to come again in an hour or two 
(as Yudhift'hira had done). ‘Fool,’ replied Kama, ‘shall 1 leave the poor woman 
to die of cold, while you are searching for fuel ? Break up my beds till the 
Brahman has enough wood for to-day, and tell him to come to-morrow for 
more.’ ‘This,’ said Kf^na to Yudhigthira, ‘is the. difference between you and 
Kama. Had you no beds to break up?’ The above legend is sung by 
Vyaaas at the passage in Maha-bharata where Kurpa divested himself of the 
ear-rings and armour_(with which he had been bora), and gave them to Indra, 
(See Maha-bharata, Adi-parvan, Adhyaya 67, y I okas 141-143). 

(x) Grierson reads Sa mud Sumlru gluilahin niti doM. Shukla’s read- 
ing S.S. bluin'l'trl do% (ocean and Sumeru are his two treasurers) is better. 

(45) Again the triple pun on the word sura. ShSr Shah is compared 
to a philosopher’s stone which changed ail that touched it into gold. 

(46) This is a reference to Brahms, who completed ten AfvamSdh sac- 
rifices at Benares. The site of the Sacrifice is the well-known Dag&Qva-mddba 
ghat m that city. 

(y) Grierson's reading Sou na dinh'i is better than Shukla’s Sauhh na 
dinhn (did not contest). 

(47) Saiyad Ashraf was one of the founders of the line of spiritual 
preceptors, whose representative in the first half of the 16th century (Muhiu- 
d-dln) taught the poet. For full particulars see note (54) to Stanza 20. 
[See also Akhiri Kalam (9) 1, 2. There is a dargah of Saiyed Makhdum 
Ashraf Jahangir in Jaia — See Frontispiece — His tomb is at Kichh&uoha in 
Fyzabad district]. 
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invisible 1 , and lo ! it became bright and I understood. He 
cast my sins into the salt ocean, and making me as his 
disciple took me into the boat of virtue. He grasped my 
rudder firmly 49 , and I reached the landing place on the 
far bank. If a man hath such a steersman 4 ", he graspeth 
him and bringeth to the other side**. He is a protector, 
and one who succoureth in time of trouble, and, where 
[the water] is fathomless, there giveth he his hand 1 *. 

His family title was Jahangir (Chisti), pure like the 
moon. He was the Holy Master of the World, and I am 
the slave of his house. 

19. In his house was a spotless jewel, Haji Shaikh 
by name, fulfilled with good fortune 1 *. In his house were 
two bright lights, whom God created to show the way. 
Shaikh Mubarak dd glorious as a full moon, and Shaikh 
Kamal spotless in the world. Both were steadfast, unmoveable 
like pole-stars, exalted even above Meru and Kukhanda 50 . 
God gave them beauty and glory', and made them pillars 
of the world. On these two pillars supported He the earth, 
and under their weight the universe remained firm. Who- 
ever saw them and reverently touched their feet, his sins 
were lost and his body became pure. 

O Muhammad, there is the road secure, where a saintly 
teacher beareth company. O my soul, when he hath a 
boat and a rower, a man quickly gaineth the other side. 

20. Muhiu-d-din was my preceptor, my steersman, 
and I served him. He crosseth speedily who firth him 
upon the ferry. Before him was Shaikh Burhan, who'* 

(z) Grierson’s reading a-anjhri is better than Shukla’s jo e’Bjhri. 

(48) This is a difficult passage. KariS is the same as kadi, an iron ring, 
or a beam, hence a rudder. Either meaning will do here. Other MSS., and 
printed editions have unha mom kara bn jut a kai gaha, he grasped my hand 
as I was sinking. I’odhi kai means ‘firmly’. 

(49) KanahSra or kanadhara is the Sanskrit karnadhara. 

(aa) Grierson reads th kahah gain hi tarai pttrfir. 

Shukla turai begi so pnvai para (quickly and speedily he reaches the 
other side), not so well. 

(bb) Grierson reads jahaii augfth dehi iahan h?Uh\. Shukla’s bah avagah, 
d\nh tehi h. (where a man is being swept away in the flood, he gives his hand) 
is better. 

(cc) Grierson reads subhngai bharn. Shukla reads sabai gun bharn 
(filled with all virtues). 

(dd) Shukla has a wrong reading Muhammad for Mubarak. 

(50) See note (9) above. 

(ee) Shukla has a wrong reading mohi for jehi. 
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brought him on the path and gave him knowledge. His 
spiritual guide was the good Alhadad, who in the world 
was light and beauteous in the faith. He was a disciple of 
Saiyad Muhammad and even perfected men enjoyed his 
fellowship 51 . To him did Daniyal point out the path, — 
Daniyal, who consorted with Hazrat Khwaja Khizr 52 . 
The Hazrat Khwaja was pleased with him, and brought 
him [as a disciple] to Saiyad Raji [Hamid Shah]. From 
him [Muhiu-d-din] did I win all my [good] deeds. My 
tongue was loosened 5 \ and, a poet, [I learned to] tell my 
tale 1 * 54 . 

(51) Lit. sported in his company, [or ‘and sported in the company of 
perfected men.’] 

(52) Khwaja Khizrthe Green Prophet, is a well-known figure in Muham- 
madan legends. He has been identified by some with Elijah and by others with 
St. George. He is said to be still living, and sometimes aids travellers who 
have lost their way. As stated in note (31), he conducted Alexander the Great 
to the Land of Darkness, when the latter was searching for the Water of Life. 
He usually appears on horseback, dressed in green (hence his name). In India 
he is looked upon as a saint not only by Musalm&ns but also by Hindus. Lai 
BSgl Mihtars pay him divine reverence. Their first pir is Jesus, the Lord of 
the' Wand, their second Khwaja Khizr, the Master of the Water-cup, their 
third Muhammad, the Great Interceder, and their fourth Lai Beg, the man of 
the Wildflowing Tresses (see Greeven, Knights of the Broom, 45). Tomple’s 
Legends of the Punjab are full of references to him. He is in India more espe- 
cially a water-god, or the god of the Flood. Under his special protection is the 
well at Safldam in the Jind state, which contains the Water of Life. MusalmSn 
traditions make him out to have been a true believer in the Islam of his day 
and to have been Wazlr of Kai Qubad (6th century B.C.), the founder of the 
second or Knyanian dynasty of the kings of Persia, and ninth in ascent before 
the Darius, who was conquered by Alexander. In the text, all that is meant 
is that Khwaja Khi?r appeared to Daniyal, and performed his customary office 
of guide. [Khwaja Khijr is also known to Gorakhnath Yogi tradition as Darya- 
nath, the founder of a sect of that name, whose chief Beat is at Uderolal in Sindh 
See Briggs, Gorakhnath, p, 65 and Yusuf Hussain : l’lnde mystique au moyen 
age p. 15], 

(53) Lit. nncovored. 

(ff) Grierson reads Ohi sauti main p?t l jab karn\ : ugharl jlbh kath^i 
kabi barnl. Shukla reads Ohi sernt main p?>l karnl : ugharl jibh, prem Icabi 
barni (In his service I won my good deeds : my tongue was loosened and, a 
poet, I told of love). 

(54) The following account of Malik Muhammad’s spiritual ancestors is 
taken partly from what the poet himself tolls us, and partly from the Urdu 
gloss and other sources. 

He belonged to the Cishtiya Nizamiya, that is to say he belonged to the 
spiritual descent which took its name from the celebrated -Nizamu-d-dln AuliyS, 
the teacher of Amir Khusro, who died about 1325 A.D His disciple was Slraju- 
d-din, whose disciple was Shaikh ‘Alau-l-haq. Alau-l-haqq’s son and disciple 
was Shaikh Nur Qutb ‘Alam, the date of whose death is usually given as 1444 
A.D. Chronologists, however, vary as to this : some say A.H. 808, i.e., A.D. 
1405, others A.H. 813, i.e., A.D. 1410, others A.H. 818, i.e„ A.D. 1416, others 
A.H. 848, i.e., A.D. 1444, and others again A.H. 851, i.e., A.D. 1447. Mr. 
Beveridge in J.A.S.B. lxiv, Pt. 1, 207, considers A.H. 818, A.D. 1415, as the 
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He was my master and I his disciple, evermore do I 
bow before him as his slave. Through him did I obtain a 
sight of the Creator. 

21. Muhammad was skilful, though he had but one 

true date. He lived at PanduS in Msldah, and another disciple was Saiyad 
Aahraf Jahangir (see 18,1). Ashraf’s most famous disciple was Shaikh HajI, 
whose disciples were Shaikh Mubarak, and Shaikh KamSl, Shaikh NBr Qqtb 
’Siam and Saiyad Ashraf Jahangir were fellow disciples (pir bhal) and from 
them eighth in descent came Malik Muhammad (FI. 1540 A.D.) 

The full genealogical table is as follows : — 

Nizamu-d-dln (d.1325 A.D.) 

Slraju-d-din. 

I 

Shaikh 'AlSu-l-haq. 



Malik Muhammad (1540 A.D.) 

From this it follows that the poet was not an aotual disciple of Saiyad 
ABhraf Jahangir, as might be assumed from xviil, 1 and ff. Malik Muhammad 
merely refers to him and praises him as his spiritual ancestor. A tradition makes 
him the poet’s mantraguru, while Muhlu-d-dln was his vidyfi-guru, i.e., the one 
initiated him, and the other taught him, which agrees with Malik Muhammad’s 
own language. Shaikh D&niySl, the fifth in the line before the poet, appears to 
have claimed to have had for a friend KhwSja Khi?r, who introduced him to 
his preceptor, Saiyad R&jl H&mid Shah. Shaikh BurhSn, Malik Muhammad’s 
spiritual grandfather resided at Ksl’pi in BundSl-khand, and is said to have 
died at 100 years of age in A. H. 970, or A.D. 1562-63. See Rep. Arch. Sur. 
Ind. xxi, 131. 

As the prophet Muhammad (see jrii, 1) had four friends, so also had the 
poet Malik Muhammad. He tells us their names were Malik YOsuf, BalSr 
K-hadim. Miya Salonfi and Shaikh Bands. Concerning these, see Grierson’s 
introduction, and 1(22) 1 and ff. 

The Urdu gloss concludes (we insert dates and other particulars in paren- 
theses) ‘Those who oonsider that Hazrat ’Abdu-l-Q&dir JilBnl (b. 1078, d. 1166, 
God’s mercy be upon him) is descended from Saiyad Muhlu-d-dln, and that 
Saiyad Raja Qattal (d. 1403) is descended from Saiyad Rajk are far from being 
in the right. It is dear that the line of Qadariyas is descended from Hazrat 
’Abdu-l-Qadir JilanI. His preceptor was Hazrat Aba Saiyad’. 

3 
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eye 0 ’, and every poet who heard him was entranced. Even 
as God created the moon for the universe, so He put a dark 
spot upon her, while He made her bright. With that one 
eye the poet saw the whole world 6 ”, shining bright like 
Venus brilliant among the other stars'" . Until there come 
black spots upon a mango-fruit, it hath no fragrant scent. 
God made the water of the ocean salt, but nevertheless He 
made it immeasurably boundless. Mount Meru was des- 
troyed by the trident, and then it became a mountain of 
gold 08 , and reached to heaven. Till black firestains defile 
the crucible [the ore] lemaineth unsmelted, and beeometh 
not pure gold. 

The poet hath but one eye, but it is [bright] as a mirror, 
and that mirror’s nature is pure. [Though he is uncomely], 
all that are beautiful clasp his feet, and with desire look 
upon his face. 

‘Saiyad RajU Qattsl was full brother of Hazrat Saiyad Jalaju-d-dln of 
Bukhara (who was known as Makhdflm Jahaniyan Jahan (Gasht Shaikh Jalal), 
and was his disciple. Ho was a SuharwardiyE by sect. 

‘Another disciple of Hazrat Nizamu-d-din (the founder of Malik Muham- 
mad’s line) was Shaikh Rukun-d-din Abti-l-fath Mn’&sir (fl. 1310), who was 
also disciple of his own father Shaikh Sadru-d-dlu (’Arif, <1. 1309). This last 
was disciple of his father Shaikh Bahau-d-din ZikariyS (d. 1266) of Mul’tan, 
who was disciple of Shaikh Shahabu-d-dln (Suharwardiyii, d. 1234), who tra- 
velled from city to city as missionary (peace be upon him).’ 

Makhdtlra Jahaniyan was a disciple of Rukun-d-din above-mentioned. 
The SuharwardiySs form a branch of the followers of the sttfi sect, and are 
named from Suharward, a town near Bagdad, the birth place of the founder 
Shahabu-d-din above mentioned. 

(55) According to tradition this was the result of an attack of small- 
pox, which not only destroyed the sight of one eye, but dreatlfidly disfigured 
his features. It is said that some Raja once saw him, and loudly scoffed at his 
ugly face, not knowing who he was. Thereupon the poet said, ‘scoffest thou 
at me, or at the Potter who fashioned me Struck by bis reply, the liSjS 
repented, and became his disciple. The poet still, however, thanks God for 
all His mercies, and points out that every great and good thing in Nature has 
some detraction. [Cp. 31 (9) note (g)]. 

(56) That is to sav other folk with two eyes can see but a short way, 
but the poet’s single eye ‘in a fine frenzy rolling, carl glance from heav’n to 
earth and earth to heav’n.’ 

(57) Qukra, the regent of the planet Venus, had but one eye. He lost 
it this way. He was guru of the demon Bali, who gave Vi?nu, in his dwarf- 
incarnation, the famous three and a half Bteps of ground, (jukra, to prevent 
the success of Vi?nu’s stratagem, came and hid in a water-vessel. When, at 
the time of making the formal gift, water refused to flow from the vessel, Vijnu, 
under pretence of clearing out the spout with a stick, pierced Qukra’s right eye. 

(68) According to tradition, mountains had once wings, and used to 
fly about. When they alighted after flight, they used to crush people under 
their weight, so Indra cut off their wings with his thunderbolts. The first 
to suffer amputation was SumSru, It was a mountain of gold (Vi^nu-purSna, 
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22. The Poet Muhammad had four friends, and by 
gaining their friendship he raised himself to equality with 
them. One was Malik Yusuf, the learned and wise, who 
first of all knew the secret meaning of words. The next 
was Salar Khadim, the discreet, whose arms were ever 
raised either in [wielding] the sword or in [distributing] gifts. 
The third was Miyan Salone, a lion amidst unsurpassed"' 
heroes, a fighter with the sword in the- battle field. The 
fourth was Shaikh Bade, famed as a sage. Yea, even sages 
thought themselves honoured by performing his commands'' 8 .' 
All four were learned in the fourteen 60 branches of 
knowledge, and God himself created their association 
[with the poet]. I,et a tree but*dw r ell near a sandal-grove, 
and let but the odour of the sandal permeate it, and, lo, 
it becometh sandal-wood itself. 

Muhammad, when he had found these four friends, 
became of one soul with them. When he hath accom- 
plished their companionship in this world, how can they 
be separated in the next ? 

23. The city Jayas is a holy spot : there came the 
poet and told his lay. There humbly waited he upon 
Hindu scholars, and prayed" 1 them to correct and mend 
the broken [metre] and arrangement [of his song], I am 
a follower of poets”' 1 , and I go forward saying my say, 
and beating the drum with the drum-stick to proclaim it" 5 . 

ii, 2). The poet has substituted (jiva’a trident (tricjula) for Indra’s thunderbolt 
(vaj ra). This confusion between Cjiva and Indra is constant throughout the 
poem. 

(gg) Shnkla’s reading bariyfirff ( mighty ) is better than Grierson’s 
apnrtt. 

(59) AdSsa also means the initiation of a c5l&, or disciple, by a guru, 
or spiritual preceptor. 

(60) The 4 Vddas, the 6 VSdSmias, the PurSnas, the MimSiiisS, the 
NyBya, and Dliarmn. 

(61) BhajS or bhaja, is equivalent to bhrajS, i.e., prakaQita kiS, ‘made 
manifest’ ; hence ‘presented’ (a petition). 

[Pandilan : — in the Envoy- (I) it is probable that the pandits whom 
Jaisi consults about the allegory of his poem are Muslim maulvis. Here 
also it is possible that pandit has the same meaning, though here he is more 
concerned with the Htyle than with the matter of the poem. cp. 1(12)4, where 
Usman is called a pandit J. 

(hli) Grierson reads sob kabitanh : Shukla reads panditan. 

(62) Daga is a drum-stick. The poet means that he is impelled to 
publish his lay by beat of drum, so to speak, i.e., as loudly as possible, in order 
that other poets and learned men may hear it, and correct his mistakes. A 
simpler rendoring is obtained by amending the text to Icichu Icahi calaia bola 
dei daga, ‘saying my say, I progress, setting down the feet of language , ’ in 
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My heart is a treasure-house, and it holdeth a store of 
precious stones. I made my tongue the key of my palate 
and opened it. I spake words, — jewels, and rubies ; sweet, 
filled with the wine of love, and priceless. He who is 
wounded by the words of love 6j , — What is hunger or sleep 
or shade to him 11 ? He changeth his appearance, and be- 
cometh a hermit, like a jewel covered and hidden in the 
dust. 

O Muhammad, the body which love hath, hath neither 
blood nor flesh 11 . Whoever seeth the face of such a man 
laugheth, but when the lover heareth the laughter tears 
come [into his eyes] 64 . 

24. It was the year 947“ [of the Hijra 60 ,] when the 
poet began to tell this tale in words. Of Ceylon and Queen 
Padmavati, whom Ratna-sena brought to Citaur castle ; 
of Alau-d-din, the .Sultan of Delhi, and how Raghava- 
caitanaya told him of her. How the Emperor heard, and 
besieged the castle, and how there arose the war between 
the Hindus and the Musalmans". From beginning to end, 
just as the story runs, so wrote he it in the language of the 

which language is metaphorically compared to a loot, or stop (dagS)). [Or 
‘placing my feet in the footsteps of the poets.’] 

(63) Here we have the first instance of the poet’s use of the word biraha. 
He uses it to mean love, especially unhappy love. In countless places it cannot 
possibly have the usual meaning of ‘separation from a beloved one.’ OhTtyTI is 
translated in the Urdu Gloss by bhari 'full of’. We can find no authority for 
this. 

(ii) Grierson reads Icahnii tehi bhiikh n\nd Icahah chhny^l. Shukla 
reads, not so well, k.t.b. h.ih't n tehi miy'rt, (what is hunger and what is delusion 
to him ?) 

(jj) Grierson reads kayi\ jo pern kai na tehi rakal na mftnsu. Shukla 
reads ifcaW jau birah bkn nn tan rakat na mfliieu (he who was the poet of love, 
in his body was neither blood nor flesh). 

(64) The worldly imagine the distraught lover to be mad, and laugh 
at him. He, on the other hand, knowing that no jewel is so precious as the love 
which he has conceived weeps at their madness. 

(kk) Shukla’s reading, eattTils i.e.„ 927 or 1520 A.D. would not suit 
the date (1540 A.D.) of Sher Shah’s accession (st. 13), but see his Introduction 
p. 7, where he defends satlnts on the strength of an early Bengali translation, 
and suggests that 20 years elapsed between the beginning and the completion 
of the poem. The same view is taken by Ft. Chandrabali Pande (in Nagari , 
PracSrini PatrikS Vol. 13 p. 491) who is anxious to prove that saWtl# is not 
a misreading of Urdu eaiiiial\s, his argument being that Jaisi wrote in Kaithi. 
His argument is not convincing. 

(65) 1540 A.D. 

(11) ’Turukanh'. Turk is used elsewhere as equivalent to Muslim, e.q., 
by Kabir, but I am inclined to think that Jaisi, writing in the reign of an 
Afghan King, would have used the word literally. He would have had little 
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people, and told it in verse. The poet, the bard 56 , and the lotus 
full of nectar, are near to what is far and far from what is 
near. That which is near is yet far, like the flower and 
the thorn [so near and yet so different], and that which 
is far is near, like sugar and the ants [who dwell so far from 
it, yet find it out]. 

So the bee 6 1 cometh from the [distant] forest, and 
findeth the odour of the lotus-nectar, while the frog ne’er 
findeth the odour, though he dwelleth [in the pond] close 
to [the flower], 

2. SIMHALA 

1. Now sing I the tale of Simhala-dvipa 1 , and tell of 
the Perfect Woman 2 . My description 1 * is like an excel- 
lent mirror, in which each form is seen as it really is. Happy 
is that land where the women are lights 3 , and where God 
created that [famous] Padmini [Padmavati], All people 
tell of seven lands, but none is fit to compare with Simhala. 
The Diya-land 4 (or land of lamps) is not so bright as it. 

sympathy for the Turks, against whom in the first half of the 16th century 
the Sufi Kings of Persia wore almost continuously at war, and whose rule in 
India had been marked by extreme religious intolerance. 

(66) Kabi is one who makes poems, liftm (vyTi*a) is one who recites them. 

(67) i.e., a prophet has no honour in his own country. The author 
means that he is aware that his own eountrv-folk, and his own people (the 
Musalmans) will not care for his poem, for it is in a Hindu dialect and not in 
Urdu ; but. on the other hand men of distant lands and ol other religions (the 
Hindus) will be attracted by it as the bee is attracted by the distant lotus. 
There is a tradition that Malik Muhammad commenced the composition of the 
poem in his own village, where it was not thought much of. One of his dis- 
ciples wandered to Jayaa and began to sing there the particular canto (Nsg- 
mStl’s song of the twelve months) which he had been taught. The Raja of 
Jayas was so pleased with what he heard, especially with the dSha commencing 
kawala jo bigasata manasara, binu jala gaeu sukhai, that he invited Malik 
Muhammad to hie city, and encouraged him to complete the work. [Not 
Javas but Amethi], 

CANTO 2. 

(1) Ceylon. The word dv\pa means both island and continent. 

(2) A Padmini is one of the four classes of women and is supremely the 
best. The Singhalese women are all supposed to be Padminis, omne igiwtum 
pro mirifico. 

(a) Grierson reads barnak (description): Shukla, nirmal (stainless). 

(8) Here there is a pun on the word (dipa-dtUpa), a continent, or island, 
and dipaka, a light. 

(4) The poet now proceeds to compare Siihbala, not with the seven con- 
tinents of tradition, referred to in line 4, and catalogued in note (5) to 1 (1)7, 
but with half-a-dozen imaginary continents named after parts of the human 
body. Diyn -d\pa, the'land of lights, means the land of fair women's eyes. 
Sarana-dlpa (q ravana-dlpa) means the land of their ears. JumbU-dipa, Rose- 
apple -land, is the land of their raven hair, to which the black rose-apple is 
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The land of Saran” cannot bear comparison -with it. I 
say that Jambu-land 4 is nowhere like it, and that Lanka- 
land cannot even fill [the excellence of] its reflection. The 
land of Kumbhasthala ' fled to the forest [before it], but 
the land of Mahusthala 8 had destroyed mankind [and 
how therefore can I compare it with Simhaladvipa]. 

In the whole universe, in the world” are seven lands, 
but none of them is excellent beside the land of Simhala. 

2. Gandharva-sena was a fragrant" prince, He was 
its king, and that was his dominion. I have heard of 
King Ravana in Lanka 10 ; greater even than his was his 
majesty. Fifty-six times ten millions formed his battle- 
array, and over all were princes and commanders of forts. 
Sixteen thousand horses were in his stalls, black-eared and 
gallant steeds 11 . Seven thousand Singhalese elephants 
had he, each like the mighty Airavata 12 of Kailasa 1 J . He 
is called the crown of lords of steeds, and with his goad he 
causeth to bow low the elephants of lords of elephants. 
Over lords of men I call him a second Indra, and in the 
world I also call him the India 11 of the lords of earth. 

orten compared. Lafikl-dfpa, is the land of waists. Kumbha-sthala, jar land, 
is the land oftheirrounded breasts; another reading is gabhasthala ( garbhasthala ) 
the land of wombs ; and finally mahn-sthala (rmdhu-sthala), is the land of 
secret parts. Under this highly figurative language the poet signifies that 
the women of Simhala surpassed all these imaginary lands, each in its own pecu- 
liar excellence. 

(5) The poet does not seem to l>e aware that Sarana-dlpa (tdaran-d\p, 
Sen-mil b) is actually Ceylon itself. Here, as point,"! out above, the words 
also mean 'ear land.' 

(6) Hindustan, or bosom -land. 

(7) Or perhaps Gabhasthala, one of the mne divisions of Bli&rata-varja 
(India) ; here used as equivalent to garbhasthala , the land of wombs. The 
forest whither the bosoms fled is, of course, the necklaces, bodices, &c., under 
which they lay concealed. 

(8) Or MSwasthila. 

(b) Grierson reads pirithumin (earth) ; ishukla’s parathmain may 
mean either ‘lands’ or ‘first’. 

(9) There is here an alliteration betweon Gandharva, and Gandha, 
scent. Some of the MSS. have S9ni for SSna throughout the poem. This 
wonld lead one to restore the word to the Sanskrit Sainya, or QySna (A hawk, 
used like Siihha) were there not a strong tradition in favour of Sena. 

(10) The identification of Lafika with Ceylon is a very modem idea, 
e.g.. VarSha-mihira, Bfhat-sailihita, xiv, 11, 15, mentions LafikS and Simhala 
as different countries. 

(11) Qytftna-lcarna, black-eared, is a technical name for a horse. It is 
the kind used in sacrifices, Tukhnra means 'horse’. 

(12) The name of Indra’s elephant. 

(13) Qiva’s heaven. Here taken for Indra’s heaven, Indra-puri. 

(14) Here Indra is referred to in two aspects. First he is the mighty king 
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So universal 15 a monarch was he, that all the earth 
feared him. All men came and bowed their heads before 
him, no one dared to emulate him. 

3, When a man approacheth this land, ’tis as though 
he approacheth Kailasa [the mount of heaven]. Dense 
mango-groves lie on every side, rising from the. earth to the 
very sky. Each tall tree exhaleth the odours of mount 
Malaya 1 ", and the shade covereth the world as though it 
were the night. The shade is pleasant with its Malay a- 
breeze ; e’en in the fiery month of Jyestha 1 ' ’tis cool 
amidst it. It is as though night cometh from that shade, 
and as though from it cometh the greenness of the sky 18 ^). 
When the way-farer cometh thither, suffering from the 
heat, he forgetteth his trouble in his blissful rest, and 
whoso hath found this perfect shade, returneth ne’er again 
to bear the sun-rays. 

So many and so dense are these groves, that I cannot 
tell their end. The whole six seasons of the year 19 do they 
flower and fruit, as though it were always spring. 

4. The pleasant thick mango groves bear fruit, and 
the more fruit they bear, the more [humbly] do the trees 
bow their heads. On the main branches and trunks 20 of 
the jack trees, the jack fruit ripen, and fair appeareth the 
barhal 31 to him who looketh. The khirni 22 ripeneth, 
sweet as molasses, and the black wild plum'' 3 , like black 

of the lower gods, and hence supreme over lords of men : and secondly he is 
the storm-god giving refreshing showers to the earth, and hence an object of 
worship to everyone who lives by cultivation. 

(15) Oakkawai =CakravartI, 

(16) The Western Ghauts (ghrils), famous for their growth of sandal 

trees. 

(17) The hottest month in the year, May-June, with its pitiless burning 
blue-grey sky. 

(18) This is an example of the rhetorical figure uiprlksfi or Poetical 
Fancy, with the word expressing comparison omitted. The poet fancifully 
states that this Bhade is so dark, that from it is produced all night, while the 
green shade of the sky is its reflection. 

(c) Perhaps however the simile is like the ‘green night’ of Marvell’s 
Bermudan orange -groves. Shukla (Introduction p. 105) finds in the descrip- 
tion of these groves an allegory of the soul’s approach to God. 

(19) Hindus divide the year into six seasons of two months each. 

(20) The jack fruit grows only on the stems and main branches of the 
trees, not on the younger shoots. 

(21) Arfcocarpus lakoocha, Roxb., a sweet-acid fruit, yellowish red and 
nearly round. 

(22) Mimusops hexandra, Roxb. 

(23) Eugenia jamboiana, L. 
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bees [among its leaves]. Cocoanuts ripen and ripeneth 
the khurhur 2 1 ; they ripen, as though the orchards were in 
Indra's heaven. From the mahua 25 doth such sweetness 
exude, that honey is its flavour, and flowers its scent ; and 
in these princes’ gardens are other fruits, good to eat whose 
names I know not. They all appear with nectar-like 
branches, and he who once tasteth them remaineth ever 
longing for more. 

Areca 26 C') and nutmeg, all fruits, are produced there 
luxuriantly. On every side are thick groves of tamarinds, 
of palmyras, and of date-palms. 

5. There dwell the birds, singing in many tongues, 
and sporting joyfully as they look upon these nectar- 
branches. At dawn the honey-suckers are fragrant 6 , and 
the turtle-dove cries out ‘ ’tis thou and only thou’ 27 . The 
emerald-parroquets' sportively rejoice, and the rock- 
pigeons cry kurkur, and fly about. The hawk-cuckoo 28 
crieth for its beloved, and the skulking warbler shouteth 
tuhln khi\ Kuhu kuhu ever crieth the cuckoo, while the 
king-crow 29 speaketh in many tongues. ‘Tyre, tyre’ 
crieth the milkmaid-bird 10 , while the green pigeon 31 plain- 
tively telleth its tale of woe. The peacock’s cry kuh kuh 

(24) Ficus cunia. Ham. [Grierson corrects this in note (17) to 5(0)3]. 

(25) Baasia latifolia, Roxb. 

(26) Gua and sup&rl are varieties of the areca or betel nut. 

(d) Shukla has lavaiig (clove) for Grierson’s gv7l. 

(e) Shukla’s reading Ixdahi-ti (are calling) gives better sense than Grier- 
son’s bTfmhiH. 

(27) Its cry is llca-i ttt-kl, ‘one alone, only thou’. 

(1) Shukla’s note explains as Srfrl (myna). This is what we have in the 
similar passage in 35(12)3, but there the word is sTtnv. 

(28) The Paplha or Hawk-cuckoo, (Hierococcyx varius, Vahl) is not 
a sparrow-hawk as the dictionaries say. Its cry is piu pin, ‘beloved, beloved’. 
The ordinary native tradition is that it says ^>1 hahrtft ‘where is my beloved’. 
It is the ‘Brainfever bird’ of Anglo-Indians. 

(g) Shukla has jlh?t (with its tongue) for Grierson’s khMfii. 

(29) The Bhjngaka or Rachet-tailed Drongo (Dissemurus paradiseus, L.), 
is not a sparrow-hawk, as the dictionaries say. It is a sort of king-orow, it is 
an excellent talking-bird. 

(30) The maharl is said to be a bird like the mahSkha (cuculus eoetancus, 
Roxb.), but smaller. It’s ory is dahl, dahl, ‘tyre, tyre,’ and hence it is also known 
as gw&linl or ahiripl t.e., milkmaid. 

(31) The cry of the haril or green pigeon (crooopus phoenieopterns, 
Latham) is hn hnri gal, ‘alas I have lost.’. It lives in the various fig trees of 
India. It is said never to rest on the ground. When it descends to drink, 
it sucks up water, from a short distance aloft, through a straw. When it dies, 
it falls to tho ground with its feet in the air, rather than allow them to touch 
earth. 
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sonndeth sweet to the ear, and loudly caw the crows. 

Filling the orchards, sitteth every bird that hath a name, 
and each praiseth the Creator in his own tongue. 

6. At every step one cometh upon a well or reservoir* 1 , 
adorned with seats and steps. Many axe the springs 
scattered about, one named after every holy place of pil- 
grimage. Around them are built convents and temples, 
where devotees sit in austerity and mutter prayer. Here 
are great saints, Sannyasins 33 , devotees of Rama, and 

(32) A bftwari is a large masonry well with steps leading down to the 
water. 

’ (33) Many of tho sects mentioned in this list are described in Wilson’s 
Religions Sects of the Hindus. Sndh&kar s Commentary also gives a fall 
account of them. SannyTisina (W.p. 32) consider themselves dead to the world 
and go through a funeral ceremony in their life time. They Jay aside the brah - 
m&nioal cord and carry a staff (dan45) which they never lay upon the ground, 
and which they oonsider as a witness of all their actions. They are hence also 
called Dosiiins (W.143,191). Rnma-yaiina are Vai»nava mendicants, who 
worship Rama, like the Vairftgine of Ayodhya. Mnea-vnains, are those who 
abide for a month in one place, and then wander on. MTih&gvarcu are mendi- 
cants who cover themselves with ashes, and adopt the traditional appearance 
of Qiva, whom they worship. Jangamas (W.219) are ever on the move. They 
usually worship Vlra-bhadra, who destroyed Dakja’s famous sacrifice. This 
legend is a favourite subjeot of soulpture at Elephanta and EUora. As regards 
Yatina see W. 317. They are Jains who have taken orders. Devi is tho object 
of .worship of the vnma, or left-hand Qnklas, and Sati of the dikaiwi or right 
hand ones. See W. 240, 254, 250. A Brahmo&trin is a religious student, 
living under the supervision of his spiritual preceptor (W. 237). Digambara 
are naked vagrants, such as Paramahamias, NSg.is and the like. Some Vai»- 
nava sects oall themselves Digambaras, but wear white clothes. Jain&s are 
divided into Digambars (naked) and QvStSmbara (white-dressed (W. p. 276). 
Santas are merely religious people generally. Siddhas are YSgins who have 
arrived at supreme perfection (adepts). They have eight supernatural powers 
(siddhi), viz., animfi, the power of becoming infinitely small, mahima, that of 
becoming infinitely great, laghimEL, of beooming infinitely light, garimil, of 
beooming infinitely heavy, prftpti of reaching infinitely far, prSkftmya, of 
obtaining at once whatever is desired, lijatva, of infinite sovereignty, vacitva, 
of infinite power of subjection. Yligins are Qaiva mendicants claiming spiritual 
desoent from G5rakja-n5tha. They olaim the power of acquiring, even in life, 
entire command over elementary matter by means of certain asoetio practices 
(W. 205). An adept Y5gin (or J5g5) is a Siddha above described. Readers of 
the poem will have much to do with YQgins, for king Ratna-BSna and his follow- 
ers become such. A ViyZgin is a pessimist, soured by unhappy love. ViyOga, 
lit., dis-union, in this poem is specially used to mean the condition of a lover 
who is separated from his beloved. Sivaras (the word is a corruption of the 
Sanskrit Qabara) go about in troops, with matted hair, and red-oohre-colonred 
garments. They call themselves Qaivas. To mark their triumph over sensual 
desires, they affix an iron ring and chain to the male organ, wbioh they also 
mutilate. Wilson (236) calls them Kars Lingins. They extort money by 
pretended miracles, such as wringing Ganges-water out of their dry matted 
hair. Khiwaras are a sub-variety of the SSwara’s. They carry skulls. One 
of their tricks is to turn spirituous liquor into milk, and then to drink it. 
Another is to rub the palms of their apparently empty hands together,, till 
they bring forth Wheat, Gram, and the like. The name is a fanciful one, 

i 
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Masavasins h ; Mahecvaras, J angamas, Yatins, worship- 
pers of the left-hand and of the right-hand Devi. There 
are Brahmacarins, and there are Digambaras to whom it 
seemeth good to go naked. There are Santas, Siddhas, 
Yogins, and Pessimists seated on the path of hopelessness. 


Sevaras, and the like, Vana-prasthas, Siddhi-sadhakas, 
Avadhutas are all seated there, mortifying their earthly 
frames. 


7. What can be compared to the water of the Manasar- 
odaka lake, full as the sea and as fathomless ? Its water 
dear as spotless pearls, like ambrosia scented with camphor. 
From the isle of Tanka have they brought the lapis lazuli 3 *, 
and with it built the landing stages. On each side have 
been made winding steps on which the folk ascend and 
descend on all sides. The lotuses bloom there beauteously 
scarlet, with their clusters of thousands upon thousands of 
petals 35 . The swans overturn the shells, from which 
pearls fall out, which they pick up and sport as they do so. 
Beautiful swim these golden birds 36 , looking as it were 
Statues cast in gold 1 . 

Above around lie the banks, with ambrosial fruit on 
every tree. He who hath but once seen the fairness of 
these lakes, loseth for aye both thirst and hunger. 

8. The maidens come to draw the water, each in form 


derived from SBvvara. A VTina-prattha is a Brahmans of the third order who has 
retired from domestic life to the forest. A Siddhi-mdhaka is the same as a 
Siddha. An AvodhJtta is a man who has shaken off restraint. Thus Kama- 
nanda called his Vai$$ava disciples Avadhtlta, beoause they had shaken off the 
ties of caste and personal distinction. So Qaiva mendioants, such as Para- 
mahaihsas who go about naked are Avadhutas. Each of these ascetics is 
represented as mortifying his bhlltatman or body considered as composed of 
grosser elements, into which it must ultimately be dissolved. The five grosser 
elements are earth, water, fire, air and ether. Hence paficatva, or the oondition 
of being five, is used to mean death. By mortifying these elements, the 
soul acquires ultimate release from the round of transmigration. 

(h) Shnkla reads visvnri (faithful), but Jayasi more often uses the 
word in the opposite Bense. See note (e) to 7(7)3. 

(34) The lapis lazuli is the Btone of Lafika. It is popularly supposed to 
be the conglomerate ashes of that city after it was burnt by Kama, the gold 
spots in it being \he relics of the ornaments which were burnt at the same 
time. 

(35) The excellence of a lotus depends on the number of its petals. 

(30) The Golden Swan. 

(i) Bhukla gives Grierson’s reading in a footnote : his own text means 
‘They dug down to the nethermost hell and drew water out from thenoe ; the 
Qoeen of milk poured forth in., flood’. 
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and figure a Padmini 81 . Their limbs are odorous of the 
lotus (padma ), and the black bees hover round them as they 
come. Waisted like lionesses, and with eyes like lotuses 88 , 
swan-like in their motions, sweet-voiced as the cuckoo. In 
numbers they come, row upon row, charming the eye with 
varied gaits. Over their moon-faces shine their golden 
jars 8 *, as, in joy and sport, they come and go. Struck, as 
it were by a dagger, by her coquettish eyes, is he on whom 
the glance of one of them is fallen. The black cloud of 
her hair falleth from her head to her feet, from behind 
which flasheth the lightning of her teeth. 

hike images of the God of Love 40 are these nymphs 41 
of matchless charm 1 . If these water-maidens are so beaute- 
ous, how lovely must be their queen I 

9. To tell of the lakes and lakelets is more than I can 
do. So broad are they that vision cannot cross them. 
How many k are the lilies that bloom there, like stars 
risen in the sky. The clouds come down to them, drink 
their water and ascend, while within the fish [carried up 
into the air] gleam like lightning. Happily with each 
other swim the feathered fowl upon the surface, white are 
they and yellow, and red of varied hue. There sport the 
ruddy goose and his mate, whose lot it is to wake the night 
apart, and meet by day 45 . There joyfully sporteth the 
Indian crane, [remembering that, not like the ruddy goose] 
he liveth and dieth in the company ' [of his spouse] 48 . 
There are the lotus, the gold crane, the stork, and the ledi, 
and countless fishes piercing the waves 1 . 

(37) The best of the four classes of women. The Padmini, Citri^i, Qan- 

khini, and Hastini. In a later portion of the poem RSghava-caitanya describes 
them to ’Alau-d-dln (Canto 40). ' . 

(38) Snratiga, is like Mark Twain’s zug. It may mean almost anything. 
Here it means a lotus or a deer. 

(39) The son is often compared to a golden jar. 

(40) Malna = Madana = KSma-dSva. 

(41) Aehart — apsaras. [See 3 (6) 8 note 24 and e], 

(j) Sbukla gives Grierson’s reading in a footnote : his own text means 
“They came in matchless beauty with golden pitchers on their heads.’ 

(k) Grierson has keti \ Shukla set (white). 

(42) The fable about the cak'wS and cakal is one of the oommonplaoes 
of Indian poetry. 

(43) The legend is that a pair of these birds cannot bear to be separated. 
If one dies, the other dies also. 

(l) Grierson reads kewa son dhebk bag ledi : r ahe apZri min jal bkedi. 
Shukla’ s reading is better Bolahib son i hek bag ledi : rahi abol min jaUjkedi 
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There, in those lakes, lie priceless jewels, shining, e’en 
by day, like lamps ; and he who diveth therein, findeth the 
pearl-oyster. 

io. On every side are ambrosial gardens, Med with 
perfect ” 1 fruit, and carefully watched. There are the fresh 
coloured 11 lime and the pretty orange-citron, the almond, 
and figs of various kinds. Elephant lemons and citrons are 
ever ripe, and the glowing oranges are full of juice. Raisins 1 * 
and apples with fresh leaves, pomegranates and vines 
delight the sight. Pleasant appeareth the Indian goose- 
berry, and the clusters of plantains are humbly bent [by 
their excessive weight]. There fruit the mulberry, the 
averrhoa, and the red currant, the corinda, the jujube 
and the cironji-nut 46 . There is the sorreP, and the 
date, and other edible fruits both sweet and sour. 

They lead the water from the wells through irriga- 
tion channels with many a dam‘ 1( “ ) , and with the 
pulleys of the Persian wheel, water they the black currants. 
< il. Again all around are flower-gardens, with trees 
imbued with sandal-odour. There bloometh the ghana- 
valli 18 , with its many blossoms, the fragrant screw- 
pine, the fragrant yellow-flowered campaka 18 , and the 
Indian and Arabian jasmines 50 . Beauteous are the basils, 
the kudums 51 , and the kuja-roses 62 , and scented are 
the Abelias, which only king Gandharva offered at the 


(The geeae and storks and teal are vocal : the fish that cleave the water are 
voiceless). 

(m) Grierson reads tvpMr (filled with) : Shukla anUp (excellent). 

(44) Or perhaps niu-raftga may be for narangi orange. [This is what 
Shukla reads, — n&rahg]. 

(43) The poet does not seem to be aware that raisins are dried grapes. 

(48) Buchanania latifolia, Roxb. Its kernels are eaten like almonds. 

(n) Grierson reads iafikh-darau : Shukla aahgiam (sweet lime). 

(47) See Bihar Peasant Life, §919. 

( o ) I venture to t hink that Grierson was misled by the fact that 
khniii (ordinarily = sugar) may mean ‘watering channel’. The meaning appears 
to be 'They water (the garden) with sweet sherbet, putting much sugar into the 
wells'. But there may be a pun on Khtlftd. 

(48) The dictionaries give Qhana-valtl as a synonym of Amfta-aava. 
The latter they say is ‘a certain plant’. Dr. G. King suggests that it is probably 
the Tinospora cordifolia, Miers. Its blossoms are small in size, but numerous, 
as the poet says. 

(49) Miohelia champaca, L. 

(50) Jasminnm pubescens, Willd. (kunda), and the jasminum aambac, 

Alt (camell). . • 

(61) Anthocephalus cadamba, Miq. 

(52) Kujn is a kind of rose, Rosa Brunoniana, Lind, 
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time of worship". The rose-chestnut, the marigold, the 
jasmine and the weeping-nyetanthes are in these gardens. 
The oleaster and the dog-rose bloom, the rupamanjari 58 , 
and the clove-scented aganosma 5 \ There do men plant 
bunches 55 of the Spanish and of the Indian jasmine, 
and the flowers of the roseapple lend their charm. The 
maulasiri 5 ® creeper and the citron, all these bloom in 
varied hues. 

Blessed and fortunate is the man whose head is crowned 
with these flowers. Fragrant do they ever remain, like 
spring and its [fragrant] festival. 

12. When a man seeth Simhala’s city, and how it is 
inhabited, he crieth ‘Blessed is the king whose kingdom is 
so fair’. High are the gates, high are the palaces, high as 
Kailasa 5 7 the abode of Indra. In every house each 
one, great or small, is happy, each one appeareth with a 
smiling face. They build their sitting platforms with 
sandal, and plaster them with aloes, meda 58 and saffron. 
Each pavilion hath its pillars of sandal, and therein sitteth, 
reclining, a lord with his councillors. Fair is the sight, 
as a council of the gods, as though a man gazed on the city 
of Indra. All the councillors are experienced, wise, and 
learned, and all the words they utter are in the Sanskrit 
tongue. 

Fairies build the roads’, so that the city is bright as 
the heaven of Qiva, and in every house are fair Padminis, 
whose beauty enchanteth the vision. > 

13. Again I saw the markets of the city, all stocked' 
with the prosperity of the nine treasures 59 . The golden 

( p) Shukla plaoee v, 0 before w, 4, 5. 

(53) Not identified. 

(54) Aganosma oaryophyliata, I>on. 

(65) BaJcucn means a bundle or a bunch, and bakvcanha is its obi. 

plur. 

(66) Mimusops elengi, L. 

(57) Again, yiva’s heaven is confused with Indra’s. 

(58) A root like ginger. 

(q) Grierson reads "3.hak paMh *0fftt)(*«n';5hak is a kind of Gandharva. 
Shukla reads As kai mandir aarhmrt ( In this way they built the houses). 

(r) Grierson’B reading pntn is better than Shukla’s bntn (onevervroad). 

(59) The nine mystic treasures of KuvSra, the God of wealth. They are 
named Padma, MahSpadma, Qankha, Makara, Kacchapa, Mukunda, Nanda, 
Nila and Kharba. It is not at all clear what they are. They are possibly 
auriferous ores, Bee, however, Wilson’s translation of the MAgha-data, note 
to v. 534, 
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markets are plastered with saffron, where srt the great 
merchants of the isle of Simhala. They cast the silver and 
hammer out the ornaments, and carve out images in count- 
less shapes. Gold and silver lie abundantly scattered 
about, and the house-doors are hung with glistening cur- 
tains'. Jewels and gems 80 , rubies and pearls, set in 
the doors, give forth a fine sheen, and the shops are filled 
with camphor, scented khas grass, musk, sandal and wood 
of aloes. What gain would any market be to him who 
bought not here ? 

Some there are who buy, and some who sell. Some 
come there and make a profit, some come there and lose 
their capital. 

14. Again the mart of beauty 81 is a prosperous 
place, where sit the painted courtezans, — their lips red 
with the betel leaf, and their forms hidden ’neath safflower- 
coloured veils. From their ears hang jewel-studded ear- 
rings ; with lute in hand they entrance the very deer. 
Who heareth their songs becometh enchanted, nor can he 
move his feet. Their brows are bows, their eyes are skilful 
archers, and, sharpening them on the whetstones of their 
glances* they discharge their arrows. On their cheeks 
swing pendent curls as they smile, and men’s lives take 
they with each side look that they throw. The twin 
bosoms ’heath the bodice are two dice which they cast as 
it were upon the game-board 02 ^), as each, in her 
[wanton] nature, letteth her bosom-cloth slip aside. Many 
a gambler hath lost the game with them, and, wringing 
his hand 88 , hath gone away with broken heart. 

Magic use they to captivate the heart, so long as the 

(s) Grierson reads patwan (curtains) ; Shukla reads pntahit (they dis- 
temper). 

(60) PadSrtha, a gem, usually means, in this poem, a ruby (la'l), but 
here it is evidently used in its general sense. 

(61) The Courtezans’ quarter. 

(62) C&upar or s£ra is a game very like backgammon. As in that game, 
a man by itself is a blot, and can be taken up by the opponent. When two 
men of the same player come together on the same place, it is called juga, 

the blot is covered, and the move is a decidedly winning one. The game 
is played with dice as in backgammon. 

(t) The Bart are the round playing pieoes, not the rectangular dioe (p7Wf) 
cp. 27 (23) 1 note (2). 

(63) When a gambler is bankrupt it is etiquette for him to wring his 
hands to show that they are empty. 
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purse-knot 11 in the swain’s waistband is not untied. 
When once it is untied', beggared doth he wander forth 
and take the road, for no more do they recognize him or 
allow him to resort unto them. 

15. There sit the flower-girls with flowers and their 
neatly arranged rows of betel unsurpassed. The perfume 
sellers sit with their goods, tying plenteous camphor and 
catechu.® 4 Here, are learned men reading holy books, 
and telling the people of the path of virtue. There, are 
others reciting stories, and elsewhere men dance and leap. 

‘Here, buffoons bring their sights,” and there, puppet- 
showmen make their dolls to dance. Here, is the sweet 
sound of singing, and there, actors and magicians show 
their skill. Here some practise the lore of thags, and there 
[other villains] drug men, and drive them mad. 

Agile thieves, knaves, robbers and pick-pockets all 
are there and dance their dance ; and only the pockets” 
of those escape, who are ■tfide awake, and look ahead in 
this bazar. 

16. And then a man approacheth Simhala’s fort ; 
how can I describe what seemeth to reach to the sky ? 
Below, it reacheth down to 7 Vasuki’s 65 back ; above, 
it gazeth upon Indra’s heaven. Surrounded is it by a deep 
and zigzag moat, so deep that no one dareth to peep [over 
its edge] or his limbs will tremble. Impassable, deeper 
than one can see, its very sight causeth fear. Who falleth 
therein, down down to the seven Hells will he go. Nine 
crooked gate-ways hath the fort, and nine stories. Who 
climbeth the nine will approach [the limit of] the mundane 
egg. 86 The golden bastions are studded with glass’, 

(u) Grierson reads paft$ftt=ganth (knot); Sbukla, gaih (cash). 

(v) For sahfh nnthi see note (1) to 7(1) 9. A better translation here 
would be ‘when he is Bqueeied dry’. 

(64) Khiraurl are pills of catechu wrapped up with other spices in betel 
leaf for chewing. 

(w) Grierson reads chharhafn pdchan nvxi : Shukla reads chirhahfa. 
pa-hkhi Uiwn (fowlers bring birds). 

(x) As in 2 (14) 8 Grierson reads gaftthi ; Shukla reads gaih (cash). 

(y) Grierson reads jcurum vTlniki (the tortoise and V.) Shukla reads 
harinh vnsuki (the elephants and V.). 

(65) King of the serpents. He lives in hell. 

(66) The universe, shaped like an egg. 

(z) Grierson read ajartiau sita ; Shukla reads jart nag sW (are studdsd 
with gems and glass). 
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and look like lightning filled with stars. That castle seemeth 
taller than that of Lanka and wearieth the sight and 
sool that gazeth on it. 

The heart cannot contain it. The sight cannot grasp 
it. It standeth upright like Mount Sumeru. How far 
can I describe its height ? How far shall I tell of its cir- 
cumference ? 

17. The sun and moon [cannot go over it but] make 
a circuit round it, or else the steeds and their chariots 
would be broken into dust 65 . The nine gate- ways are 
fortified with adamant, and a thousand thousand foot * 
soldiers sit at each. Five captains of the guard 68 go 
round their watch, and the gate-ways tremble at the tramp- 
ling of their feet. At each gateway of the fort is a molten 
image of a lion, filling the hearts of kings with fear. With 
great ingenuity were these lions cast, in attitude as if 
roaring and about to leap upon thy head. With lolling 
tongue they lash their tails. 'Elephants are filled with 
terror at them, lest they should fall upon them with a roar. 

A staircase fashioned of gold and lapis-lazuli leadeth up 
into the castle, which shineth above, up to the very sky. 

The nine stories have nine portals, each with its ada- 
mantine gates. Four days’ journey* 1 * is it to the top, 
to him who climbeth bb honestly [without gainsay], 

18. Above the nine portals is the tenth doorway", 


(07) In the preceding Btanza, the poet has compared the fort with 
Sumeru, the central mountain peak round whioh the heavenly bodies revolve. 
He now carries the simile further. 

(68) In the esoteric meaning of the poem, this city means the human 
body. The nine gateB are the nine openings of the body, the mouth, the eyes, 
the ears, the nostrils, and the excretory organs. The five guardians are the 
five vital airs, the pmni, the air expired upwards, apnna, that expired down- 
wards, ttamnni, that which circulates round the navel and is essential for 
digestion, vyitna, that which is diffused through the hody, and udttna, that 
which rises up the throat and passes into the head. The adamantine gates 
are the bones, the warriors are the downy hairs of the body, and the King is 
the soul. 

(aa) Shukla explains as either the four Sttfl qualities (shari’at, tariqat, 
haqlq&t and m&rafat) — Introduction p. 82 — or as the four stages (muqfcm&t) of 
the 8Ufl way (tarlqa) — Introduction p. 186. 

(bb) Grierson roads charhai jo pur : Shukla reads uiarai pur, wuh much 
the same meaning. 

(ce) The tenth doorway, in Yogic doctrine, is the brahmar&ndhra (hole 
in the head) the final goal of the Kundalinl Yoga, situated above the end of 
the Sushumn*. See Briggs : Gorakhnath p. 316. 
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at which ring the hours of the royal water-clock 8 ®. 
There sit the watchers and count the hours, watch 
by watch, each in his own turn. As the clock filleth he 
striketh the gong and ‘the hour, the hour’, it calleth forth. 
As the blow falleth, it wameth the whole world. ‘Ye 
earthen vessels’, it crieth, ‘why sleep ye void of care ? 
Ye are but soft clay, still mounted on the Potter’s wheel. 
Still whirl ye round dd [in the circle of existence] nor 
can ye remain steadfast. As the clock is fulfilled, your 
life di mini sheth. Tell me, why sleepest thou secure, O 
wayfarer ? Yea, watch by watch, the chimes ring forth, 
yet your hearts are careless, and no soul awakeneth’ 
Saith Muhammad, I fife is but the filling of water, as 
in a clock or in a Persian-wheel. The hour cometh, and 
life" is filled. Then it is poured forth, and all man’s 
days are gone. 

19. In the fort are two rivers, the Nira and the Khira, 
each endless in its flow like unto [the store of] Draupadi 10 . 
Also there is a spring which is built of crushed pearls, 
whose water is nectar, and whose mud is camphor. Only 
the king drinketh its waters, which give him continual 
youth so long as he liveth. By it is a golden tree, like 
unto the wishing tree in Indra’s palace 71 . Deep down 
to hell, go its roots, and up tp heaven go its branches. So 
life-giving a tree, who can reach it ? Who can taste it ? 
Its leaves are like the moon, and its flowers like the stars, 
so that by it is the whole city illumined. Some by aus- 
terities obtain its fruit, and eating it in old age obtain 
renewed youth. 

(69) A kind of olejaydra. It is an empty bowl of a fixed weight and 
specific gravity, with a hole of a fixed size in its bottom. It is set floating in 
a larger vessel, gradually fills, and sinks after the lapse of a ghafl or twenty- 
four minutes. A gong is then struck. On the expiry of each prahara (of eight 
ghafl) a chime (gajara) is rung. 

(dd) Griereou’B reading phirai is better than Shukla’s rahai. 

(ee) Grierson reads hiy>i nisog/t jngu na sot. Shukla reads hiyn bajar, 
man j/j g na sol (your hearts are adamant : no one awakens from sleep). 

(ff) Grierson reads jvm; Shukla jyoli (in such manner), 

(111) "From their names we may assume that one Slowed with water and 
the other with unit, koeordvng, to the KfahShhArata f^aaa-p. Vlt-IVi 'Dran- 
padl, the wife of the five Pandavas was a modei housewife. 'No matter how 
little she oooked, it was always exactly enough to satisfy her five husbands, 
and it was impossible to empty her store room. As soon as she had eaten her 
meal, after her husbands, the store room was found empty for the time being. 

(71) Again Indra’s heaven, AmarSvatl, is confused with Qiva’s. 
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’ Kings have made themselves beggars when they beard 
<jf its ambrosial delights. For he who hath obtained it 
becometh immortal,, nor sufEereth pain or disease. 

20. Above the fort dwell only captains of castles, 
captains of horses, captains of elephants, captains of land, 
captains of men. All their palaces are decked out with 
gold, and each is as a king in his own house. Handsome, 
wealthy, and fortunate, their very portals are overlaid 
with philosophers’ stones. Ever enjoying happiness and 
magnificence 72 no one ever knoweth what is sorrow or 
care in his life. In every palace is there the game of 
caupar, and there the princes sit and play upon the boards. 
They throw the dice, and fine is the game, each without 
an equal in his sword and in his generosity. Bards sing 
of glorious deeds, and receive as their gift elephants and 
horses of Simhala. 

In every palace is a garden, odorous of perfumes and 
of sandal. There night and day is it spring, through all 
the six seasons and through all the twelve months. 

21 . Again went I forward and saw the royal gateway ; 
[so great a crowd surroundeth it that] a man might wander 
round and round and not find the door. At the gate are 
tied elephants of Simhala, standing upright like unto liv- 
ing mountains. Some of them, are white or yellow or bay ; 
others sorrel or black as smoke. Of every hue are they, 
like clouds in the sky, and there they sit* like pillars 
of that sky. My tale is of Simhali elephants of Simhala, 
each one mightier than the other. Mountains and hills 
can they thrust aside ; trees do they root up, and shake, 
and thrust into their mouths. Must ones, wild with fury, 
bellow in their bonds, and night and day their drivers sit 
upon their shoulders. 

The eaith cannot bear their weight ; as they put down 
their feet it trembleth. The shell of the mundane tortoise 
cracketh, the hood of the serpent of eternity is split 73 , 

these elephants proceed. 

22. Again, there are fastened horses at the king’s 

(72) BKSga means pleasures of the senses, viUlsa external magnificence. 

(gg) Grierson’s translation suggests a reading bait A for p\tki. fils text and 

Shukla’s give the meaning ‘they support the heaven on their backs’. 

(73) It is on these that the universe is supported. 
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gate, but how can I tell the glory of their colours ? The 
paces of the iron-grey, the dun, are famous in the world. 
The bay with black points 74 , the jet 75 , and the dark<- 
brown 76 , do I tell of. I tell of the sorrel, the dark bay 77 , 
the liver chestnut of many kinds, the strawberry roan, 
the white, and the yellow-maned 78 in rows: Spirited 
horses were they, fiery, and graceful ; eagerly curveting, 
they rear without urging" 11 . Swifter than thought, shake 
they their reins, and snort and raise their heads to heaven. 
As they hear their riders’ voices they run upon the sea. 
Their feet sink not, and acioss they go. Stand still they 
cannot ; in rage champ they their bits ; they lash their 
tails, and throw up their heads. 

Such appear the horses, like the charioteers of thought. 
In the twinkle of an eye do they arrive where their rider 
would have them go 7 ' 1 . 

23. I saw the royal-council seated there, and like 
Indra’s council did it seem. Blessed is the king who hath 
such a council, which is glorious like unto a blooming 
garden 80 . There sit the princes with diadems on their heads 81 , 
each with an army whose drums loudly sound. Comely 
is each with jewels shining on his brow, as he sitteth on 
the throne with sunshade o’er his head. ’Tis as though 
the lotuses of a lake have flowered, so entrancing is that 
council. It is filled with fragrant odours of betel, of 
camphor, of me da 83 and of musk. Throned on high 

(74) The kpiieul is a bay (ku met) with black feet. 

(75) The bharvar or mushkl is black. 

(76) The k>7th is described as of the colour of the ripe fruit of the pal- 
myra palm. 

(77) The kurang is the same as the nl In lcumlt. 

(78) The bul/lh (Skr. vollsha) ia a horse with light yellow mane and taiL 

(hh) Grierson reads tarapahin ia^ahiii nnfichi binu hnkke. Shukla made 

(not so well) satrhamhiii pauri t7f) binu hititke (they roam at the gate in races 
without being driven). • 

(79) The names of these various kinds of horses ha* presented some 
difficulty. We have consulted many kind friends, more experienced in the 
veterinary lore of England and India than we are. For the ourion* in such 
matters, we may refer to the Sanskrit book on Veterinary Surgery, the Acva- 
vaidvaka of Jay&ditya, quoted in Sudhakar’s Commentary. 

(80) The poet alludes to the brilliant eftect of the many-ooloured gar- 
ments of the courtiers. 

(81) That is to say they did not venture to remove their head-dreaae* 
in the presence of Gandharva-sSna. They were great, but he was greater. 

(82) Mlda comes from the Nepal Tarsi. It is a well known fragrant 
medicament — a root of cooling properties. 
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in the midst sitteth king Gaudharvasena. 

HSs sunshade reacheth to the sky ; and as he giveth 
forth heat like the sun, the lotuses of his council all do 
bloom at the might of his countenance. 

24. The king’s palace is mighty as Kailasa 88 , of 
gold throughout from floor to roof. Seven stories high 
is it, only such a king could build it. The bricks are dia- 
monds, and the mortar camphor ; adorned with precious 
stones is it built up *to heaven. Each painted design that 
is there designed, is marked out with jewels of each kind 
of colour". Varied are the carving and the sculptures 
arranged 11 in rows. Rubies shine along the pillars kk 
which, e’en by day, blaze like luminants. The very 
sun, moon and stars hide themselves before the glory of 
the palace. 

As we have heard tales of the seven heavens, so were 
arranged the seven stories, each separately, one above the 
other. 

25. I would tell of the women’s quarter of the palace, 
like Kailasa 64 filled with nymphs. Sixteen thousand 
queens, all Padminis, are there, each more beauteous than 
the other. Very lovely are they and very tender, living 
on betel and on flowers. Above them all is Queen Campa- 
vati, the chief queen of exquisite loveliness. She sitteth 
upon her throne in all her grace, reverenced by all the 
queens. Ever varying in her moods and brilliant is she", 
in her first prime 8 % without a rival. Chosen from all lands 
was she mra , amongst them all a perfect sun 86 . 

(83) Qiva’s heaven. Here probably, as usual, confused with Indra’s. 

(ii) Grierson reads (6A/SAf* biutMi nag lugeu U'eht. Shukla reads l?tg ubehs 
and explains ubehe as ’selected’. 

(jj) Grierson reads hot gn : Shukla (better) lcori (carved). 

(kk) Shukla’s hyphens are not needed. 

' (84) Again, it is Indra’s heaven, not Qiva’e which is filled with houria. 

(11) Grierson’s reading nan raiig m-rafig mah sot is better than Shnkla’s 
naura.it g surahgam so l. 

(85) According to Hindu rhetoricians heroines are of three kinds, the 
mugdKa or the Artless, the madhyn or the Adolescent, and the prauiha or 
pragalbhn, the Mature, perfect in form, and experienced in all the arts of love. 
Gampfivatl was a praudhs. 

(mm) Grierson has sakal dtp mahaii chuni chuni ant [of those whom] 
(he chose and brought from all lands). Shukla reads sakal dtp mahat jett 
rWnl (of all the queens who were in the whole island). 

(86) The 12 kinds refer to the twelve digits (kabr) of the sun. She was 
the sun in all its twelve digits, i.«„ complete. 
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Maidens with all the thirty-two 8 7 points of excel- 
lence are there, and amongst them all is she matchless. 
Every one in Simhala telleth the tale of her beauty. 

3. THE BIRTH OF PADMAVATI 

1. He who created Campavati’s perfect form, now 
desireth to make Padmavati incarnate within her. A 
tale of fairness is there shortly to be, for who can wipe out 
what is written in the book of fate ? Simhala was called 
the isle (dipa) of Simhala, because such a light ( dipa ) 
shone there. The light 1 was first created in the heavens, 
and next took form as a jewel, the head of the father 8 . 
Then entered it the mother’s body, and in her womb re* 
ceived honour^. As the months of pregnancy were ful- 
filled day by day did she become more manifest in her 
mother’s heart. As a candle shaded behind a thin cloth, 
so in her heat did the hidden glory manifest itself. 

The people [in their joy] adorned their palaces with 
gold, and plastered them o’er with sandal ; as the light- 
(dipa)- like jewel of Qiva’s world was being born in the 
isle (dipa) of Simhala. 

2. Ten months were fulfilled, and the hour came, — 
the maiden Padmavati became incarnate. She was as it 
were drawn from the rays of the sun, for they lost their 
glory as she increased. Though it was night, it became 
as dear as day ; yea, the whole [world], like unto mount 
Kailasa* was rendered luminous. Such beauty of form 
was manifested, that the full moon itself grew lean and 
waned. She waned and waned until she became but the 
new moon, and, for two days, in shame hid she herself 

(87) Tbe thirty-two points of a woman will be found described in the 
commentary [Sudh&kar’a commentary at p. 77]. Some of them will not bear 
translation into English. ' 

Canto 3. 

(1) It must be remembered that in the esoteric interpretation of the 
poem Padmivatl represents wisdom. 

(2) According to Indian tradition tbe brain is the ultimate seat of pro- 
creative power. 

(3) was appropriately nourished. 

(4) (Jiva’s heaven. Probably, as usual in the poem, Indra’s heaven, 
AmarSvatl, is meant. 
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behind the earth. Then, When she again rose, she was 
but the humbly bent moon of the second day, so Qod 
[in his mercy] made her pure and holy to console her 5 . The 
odour of lotuses (J>adma) [was exhaled from the new-born i 
child, and] pervaded the earth, and bees and butterflies 
came round her on every side. 

Such beauty had the maiden, that no other could be 
compared with her. Happy is the land where so fair a 
form is born. 

3. The sixth 6 night came with its happy sixth night 
service, and with joy and dancing did it pass. When dawn 
appeared, came the pandits, who drew out their holy 
books 7 and interpreted her birth. ‘At the most propitious 
hour hath she been born. A moon hath risen which hath 
illumined the whole sky. The moon [in the sky] hath 
risen upon the world in the sign of the Virgin, and hence 
her name must be called Padmavati 8 . The sun 8 hath, 
as it were, met the philosopher’s stone”, and from its 
rays hath been born a diamond more glorious than they, 
and worthy of the diamond hath been born a still more 
perfect spotless jewel (ratna) 10 . She hath been born in 

(5) There are no markings visible on the moon when it is two days old. 
It is hence considered pure, and is worshipped when in that condition. For 
the same reason, the moon on MahSdBva’s head is always represented as two 
days old. The full moon, on the contrary, is covered with marks, and is not 
so much worshipped as being impure. Compare note 9 on next page. Note 
that the poet treats the word east, moon, as feminine, contrary to Hmdn custom. 

(6) See Bihar Peasant Life, 1400. It is believed that, on the sixth 
night after birth, Brahms writes on the child's forehead its future fate. Henoe, 
on this night, astrologers are called to prepare the infant’s horoscope. The 
occasion is one of much rejoicing, and the greatest care is taken that no demon 
or ghost should approach the mother or child, and that nothing unlucky should 
happen. It is said that on the sixth night Ya^SdS held Kj^na crookedly to 
her breast, and that, in consequence, Kf$na squinted all his life. 

(7) A Sanskrit MS. is usually kept wrapped up in a cloth. Hence the 
expression ‘drew out'. 

(8) According to Hindu astrologers each nakfatra, or lunar asterism, 
has certain syllables allotted to it. The sign of the Virgin includes a portion 
of the asterism of Uttara-phslguni, the whole of the asterism Hast, and half 
of the asterism CitrS, of which the syllables, in order are Jo, pa, pi, pD, fa, na, 
Ja, p6, p5. Padmavati must have been bora in the third carana of Uttara- 
phalgunl, i.e., when 3 amgas, 20 katas of the sign of the Virgin had been passed 
by the moon, and hence her name had to commence with Pa. 

(9) The sun is Gandharva-SSna, her father ; the philosopher's stone, 
Camp&vatl, her mother ; and the diamond, Padmavati. herself. 

(a) Grierson reads svr paras sou* bkaeu, gurirn. Shukla reads sVr proton • 
so* bkcuu phirlrtl (the sun praises her as he revolves). 

(10) The Jewel (ratrui) is of coarse, Ratna-s6na, who was to woo and 
win Padmftvatl. 
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Simhala-dvipa, and will go to death’s abode from Jambu- 
dvipa 11 . 

E’en as when Rama was bom in Ayodhya, with the 
thirty-two 11 lucky marks ; as Ravana was fascinated 
when he saw Rama ; so all when they see her will be fasci- 
nated, as the moth is by a candle. 

4. The astrologer had written' the proper horoscope, 
and having blessed her returned home ; and when the 
damsel was five 13 years old, they taught her to sit, as 
a pupil, and to read the Puranas. Thus Padmavati 
became wise and learned, and the kings of all the world 13 
heard of it. ‘A girl is in the king’s house at Simhala, 
very beautiful* hath God made her incarnate. In the 
first place is she a Padmini, and, in the second, a Pandit. 
We wonder meet for what mate hath God created her thus. 
He in whose house fate hath written that Lakshmi 11 
will be there, will get this learned fair one.’ So suitors 
came from the seven continents, and bent before [the 
king], but they obtained no favourable answer, and went 
home one by one. 

The King saith in his pride, ‘I am Indra and my king- 
dom is Qiva’s 1 " heaven. Who is my equal 16 ? With 
whom shall I discuss marriage relations ?’ 

5- The Princess became twelve years of age, and when 
the King heard that she was full grown and fitted for a 

(11) JambO-dvipa here means India. 

(b) The thirty-two lucky marks of a man are given in Sudhakar’s 
commentary p. 77, at the end of the note on the thirty-two points of a woman, 
2 ( 26 ) 8 . 

(c) Grierson reads Ahi janam patr\ so likkl. Shukla reads kahenhi j.p, jo 
likJil. (They declared the horoscope which they had written). 

(12) According to the Jyauti^a-phalita, a child should commence the 
alphabet at the commencement of its fifth year. 

(13) Literally ‘of the four quarters’. 

(14) I .ah yml is, of course, the goddess of Good Fortune. 

(15) Again the confusion between Indra and Qiva. 

(16) According to the proverb bibnh, bair, aur prill, sarmn mill slh’tn 
Aai, marriage, enmity, and love, are only proper with an equal. Barhka is 
for barSkhl, the vara-parikjfi, or testing of the bridegroom. When a marriage 
is arranged, a sum of money is given to the bridegroom, and then he is bound 
to carry out the agreement, This ceremony has various names, such as harfikhl, 
baraccnS, sagah or chBka, and is equivalent to a betrothal. 

(17) ». e., a safe place, fit for a zanana, to which men could not approach. 
This is important in the later portion of the story, when she is wooed by Ratma- 
staa. 
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mate, he gave her for a dwelling his seven-storied palace 17 , 
and for her fellows did he give her maidens with whom 
she might sport in her happiness. All of them were 
young virgins, nor had any e’er lain with a man. They 
were like waterlilies blooming by the lotus. 

Padmavati also had a parrot, a great Pandit 18 , 
Hiramani by name. God had given the bird such glory, 
that his eyes were like precious stones, and his face as it 
were rubies and pearls. Golden was the colour of this 
beauteous parrot. Yea, he was, as it were, gold that had 
been melted with borax 18 . 

Together ever remained they. Together lead they 
the holy books and the Vedas. When .Brahma heard 
their reading so did it pierce his heart, that he himself 
nodded approval. 

6. The child Padmavati was now of full age, and 
[God] had made her young limbs [straight as] glistening 
standards a0(J) . The scented odour of her limbs per- 
vaded the universe, and the greedy bees came round her 
on all sides. The sandal breeze of Malaya invaded her 
dark serpentine locks 31 , and on her forehead sat the 
new-moon 3 2 two days old. Her brows were bows from 
which she aimed the arrows [of her coquettish glances] ; 
her eyes were like those of the large-eyed antelope, lost, 
and gazing [for its mates]. Her nose was like unto a 
parrot’s, and her face bloomed like the lotus ; the whole 
universe was charmed as it gazed upon her form. Her 
lips were rubies, her teeth were diamonds, and her heart 

(18) The expression Pandit should be noted. The parrot, we shall 
see subsequently, was a BrShmana, 

(19) Borax is the usual flux for gold, and its use is said to improve the 
colour of the metal. 

(20) Here there are puns. The word bnr\ means either a young girl, 
or a garden. Kar% means properly a young shoot, and can be metaphorically 
applied to mean limbs. The verse may, hence, be also translated, ‘Padm&vatl 
like a garden, was now full grown, and God had made its young shoots straight, 
etc.' In the next verses the metaphor is carried on. The garden is supplied 
with bees (lovers), and snakeB (her raven tresses), and so on. 

(d) Grierson’s reading is Dhuj dhavari sab kari sarhra rf. Shakla reads 
racii rack* vidhi sab leal/i samv?trl (God, in fashioning her, had decked her with 

ohanns). 

(21) Mount Malaya is celebrated for two things, its sandal trees, and its 
snakes. 

(22) An emblem of purity, See note (5) to 3(2)4, 
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rejoiced 'neath her golden breast-oranges. Her waist 
surpassed the lion’s and her gait that of the elephant ; 
gods and men alike laid their heads in the dust when they 
saw her 18 . 

No such was e’er seen upon the earth. The Apsarases 
[first learned to] gaze with unwinking eyes [through gaz- 
ing at her] 84 '. For her did Yogins, Yatins, and Sannya- 
nins undergo austerities. 35 

[7. One day the princess Padmavati said to Hiramani 
the parrot ; ‘Hear, O Hiramani, and give unto me advice. 
Day by day cometh the God of L,ove and tortureth me. 
My father doth not push on the matter [of my marriage], 
and out of fear my mother cannot address him on the 
subject. From every land come suitors, but on none will 
my father cast his eye 38 . My youth hath become [irre- 
sistible] as the Ganges, and in every limb doth the bodiless 
Cupid 37 wound me.’ Then replied Hiramani, — ‘What is 
written by fate cannot be wiped out. Give me the order, 
and I will go forth and wander over all lands, and seek for 
a king worthy to be thy spouse. 

‘Until I return to thee, keep in restraint thy heart 


(23) They recognized her as an incarnate deity. In the esoteric meaning 
of the poem she is Wisdom. 

(24) The Apsarases are the nymphs of Indra’e heaven. According to 
tradition they are unable to close their eyes. This iB the way they grow. The 
poet puts forward the conceit, that they acquired this habit from staring at 
Padmftvatl. The passage, literally translated, is The Apaarases kept their eyes 
in the ether (nkit$a), i.e., they kept staring down from heaven, through the 
ether intervening, to see PadmSvatl. 

(e) Grierson’s reading is jag koi disifi no 'I mi achhari nayan afcrj.Sbukla 
reads jag koi dUhi no ami Tfchhohitl nain okas [None like her] comes to sight 


on earth : the eyes turn to heaven [to look for her like], 

Jaisl generally uses the form achharf though he uses apchhar in 20(12)2 
and apohhar& for the rhyme in 22(3)3. He probably did not know of the 
(Sanskrit) Apearaa with her unwinking eyes. He would have known the 
(Hindi) aptara or achharl (fairy) and identified her with the Houri of Paradise. 
In Kumaon folklore the Acharis are the daughters of Ravan king of Laflki, 
who offered them to Siva, the presiding deity of the Himalayas. According to 
another legend the Acharis met the god Krishna and became iris Gopis and 
•till danoe with him. (Oakley and Gairola : Himalayan Folklore p. 23). 

(25) Similarly, it is the poet’s oonoeit that the holy men mentioned really 

F erformed all their austerities, not to obtain salvation but, to obtain a view of 
admSvatl’s oountenanoe. Regarding YSgins, Yatins, and SannySsins, see 
note (33) to 2(6). 

(26) t approve of : Sfikbi laginS, to fall in love with, is a common idiom. 

(27) Kandarpa, the Indian Cupid, was destroyed by Civa, for endea- 
vouring to excite his passion. Qiva turned his terrible third eye upon him, 
•nd burnt him to ashes. Ever ainoe Cupid has had no bodily form. 
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and thy thoughts’. There was there some wicked 
who heard the parrot, and, who after consideration, went 
and told the king* 8 .] 

8. 'The king heard that [Padmavati’s] countenance 
had become changed, because that the cunning parrot had 
given her knowledge [of good and evil]. He gave his 
royal command to kill the bird 'for he is talking of the 
sun [i.e., a husband] where the moon [Padmavati] has 
risen.' The parrot's enemies were the barber and the 
torch-beaier**, and when they heard the order, they 
ran upon him as if they were a cat ; but the princess hid 
him so that the cat could not find him< 'My father’s 
command,’ [she cried], ‘is upon my head [and binding], 
but go ye and tell him my supplication with folded hands. 
No bird is a reasoning creature. He knoweth but how to 
eat and how to fly. That which a parrot reciteth is but 
what he hath been taught. How much sense hath a 
creature whose soul hath no eyes ? 

‘If he see rubies and pearls, his soul knoweth them 
not. He fancieth that they are but pomegranates and 
grapes, and so doth he fill his beak with them’. 

9. So they returned to the king with this reply, and 
the parrot did humbly address Padmavati, eating fear 
within his heart. ‘Princess, mayst thou live happily for 
ages, but give unto me leave to betake myself to a forest 
home. When once the beauty of a pearl hath been fouled, 
how can its water 30 e’er again be pure ? No safety is 
there for that servant, whom his master in his heart 81 is 
determined to kill. How can even the name of birds exist 
in the house where the death-cat danceth ? In thy rule 
have I seen great happiness, so much that it could not be 
written if I were asked to recount it. Whate’er my heart 

(28) This Bet of verses is almost certainly an interpolation, and baa 
been added to explain what follows. Some sort of explanation is necessary, 
but the interpolation is clumsy enough. The language is not Malik Muhammad’s 
and the presence of the wicked male in the zan&nS portion of the palaoe is not 

(f) Better ‘when the king heard, his countenance was changed.’ 

(29) The traditional enemies of every Br&hmona ; as he does not require 
their services as match -makers before his marriage. N8Q bit! might possibly 
be translated 'a damsel of the barber caste.' 

(30) Fnni=nb, the water of a jewel. 

(31) AniascantalAanixi. 
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desired, I ate, and I depart lamenting that I have not 
served thee [more]. 1 j 

‘He killeth luckless ones, who feareth not his own 
faults. What sport can the plantain have, that dwelleth 
near the [thorny] jujube’ ? 33 

10. The princess then said in sorrow, 'If my life go, 
how can my body survive ? Hiramani, thou art the dove 
of my life, nor have I ever found thee wanting in thy service. 
I fain would not sift parting into thy service®*; may I ever 
keep thee in the cage of my heart. I am human, and thou 
art my darling bird. Our love for each other is a pure one, 
and who then, can dare kill thee ?' What [a mean] love is 
that which fadeth in the body 84 . That alone is love which 
departeth with one’s life. Take thou the burden of my 
love and there will be no sorrow in thy heart, whether on 
the path of (that) love there be good or there be evil. How 
can that mountain-load of love upon thy shoulder be des- 
troyed, for it is bound unto my life?’ 

The parrot would not stay, for it still feared in its soul 
that soon that death would come ; ‘for’, thought he, ‘if 
a man’s steersman be his enemy, he will some time sink 
the ship.' 


4. THE MANASARODAKA LAKE 

1. One day, on the full moon festival, Padmavati 
went to bathe in the Manasarodaka lake. She called all 
her fellows, and, like a garden went they all 1 . Some were 
campakas 3 , and some companions were Indian jasmines® 

(32) If the plantain sportively flung its leaves about, they would be 
torn by the jujube’s thorns. 

(33) A difficult sentence. If not corrupt, to be translated as above. An 
athu is a sieve, henoe &khn& means to sift. Padm&vatl means that she wishes 
to avoid sifting the bad flour of separation into, and mingling it with the good 
flour of long and faithful service. Akhna may be derived from Skhyln, and 
may mean to speak. The line would then mean if thou desirest to abandon thy 
service, I say thee nay. 

(g) Compare Gilbert’s Love that will aye endure, Love that is ever pure. 
That is the love that’s true love, That is the love that's sure, 

(34) ». e., while the body yet lives. 

Casto A 

(1) Compare the list of flowers in 2(11), 

(2) Miohelia ohampaoa, Linn. 

(3) Jwminum pubesoens, Wild, 
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others sweet fragrant screw-pines 4 , or dtrona 6 , or honey* 
plants®. Some were sweet basils 7 , or red rose-apples,* 
and others posies 9 of smiling abelias 10 . Some were aweet 
maulasiris 11 , glorious with blossom. Others were the 
Spanish 1 * or the Indian jasmines 18 or dog-roses 14 . Some 
were oleasters 15 , and some were safflowers 18 . Others were 
weeping-nyctanthes 1 7 flowers, and others rose-chestnuts 1 *. 
Some were kuja-roses 19 , marigolds 90 and the Arabian 
jasmine. Others were kadambas", and sweet honey-plants* 8 . 

They all went along with the Aganosma 94 , and the 
lotuses and the water-lilies 95 bloomed. And the 
fragrance of their joy-[giving] nectar*** 1 * penetrated the 
hearts of Gandharva-sena’s servants [who guarded them]. 

2. Sporting went they forth to the Manasarodaka 
lake, and stood upon its bank. As they looked at it frolicked 
they b , and cried to Padmavati, 'My Princess, consider in 
thine heart, but a few days more have we to wait in our 
fathers’ homes. If thou must sport, sport thou to-day, 
for thou can’st but sport while thou art a maiden in thy 
father’s kingdom. On the morrow must we all depart to 


(4) Kstakl or KeOrS, Pandanus odoratiasimus. 

(5) Citrus medica, Lirm. 

(6) Hoya lanoeolata, Wall 

(7) Ocimnm baailieum L. 

(8) Eugenia jambos. Linn. 

(9) Babicana is obi. plur. of bakucn, a bundle ; cf. 2 (11) 6 note (66). 

(10) Abelia triflora, Br. 

(11) Mimusopa elengi. Linn. 

(12) Jasmin urn grandiflorum, L. 

(13) Jaaminum aurioulatum, Vahl. 

(14) Rosa glandulifera, Roxb. 

(16) Eloeagnaa conferta, Roxb. 

(16) Croons satlvus, Linn. 

(17) Nyctanthes arbor tristis, Linn. 

(18) Mesua ferrea, L. 

(19) Rosa brunoniana, Lindl 

(20) Calendula officinalis, L. 

(21) Jasminum sambac, Ait. 

(22) Anthocepbalus cadamba, Miq. 

(23) Hoya lanoeolata, Wall. 

(24) Aganosma caryophyllata, Don. The olove-Boented aganosma or 
Mtlati which here represents Padmavati. 

(26) i.e., the companions. 

(28) Or ointments. 

(a) Grierson reads parimabimod : Shukla reads parmacbtmod (joy and 
gladness). 

(b) Grierson reads rahaaahili ket) ; Shukla read* kattaik fadeft they 

laughed sportively). * 




At 2-H 
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oox husbands’ dwellings, — then where wiH we be, and 
Where the bank of this fair lake ? Where will be our liberty 
of going and na min g at our own sweet will, and where 
shall we meet together and sport ? The husband’s mother 
and sister' will kill us with their [jealous] speeches, and 
his stern father will not let us slip out of doors. 

‘I know that my Love will be beloved and over all 4 
but what can he do against them ? Keep he us in bliss or 
in sorrow, still we must live with him.’ 

3. Frolicking do they meet, and mount the swing, 
and happily do the artless damsels rock themselves therein. 
‘Swing away while thou art in thy parent's house : for, 
once married, our Lord will no longer let us swing. He 
will [jealously] guard us in our father-in-law’s house, [and 
put us] where we shall not e’en be able to wish for” our 
parents’ homes. Where will then be this sunshine, and 
where this shade ? We shall ever remain indoors, and 
without our young friends. Some day he will consider 
and ask questions [of us] and blame us [for to-day’s sport] : 
what answer, what release', shall we obtain ? How often 
will our mothers-in-law and our sisters-in-law contract 
their brows, and we shall remain shrivelled up, with both 
hands humbly joined ? Where again shall we come to frolic 
thus ? In our husbands’ houses shall we have sorrow to 
bear till our deaths. 

‘How seldom shall we return to our parents’ homes. 
How seldom will there be this sport in our husbands’ houses. 
Each of us will be herself to herself, as a bird fallen into a 
fowler’s basket.’ 

4. To the shore of the lake came the Padmini ; and 
she untiedher head-knot, and let her hair fallo’er her face.* 7 * 
’Twas as though black serpents concealed and inhaled 11 her 

(c) Shukla’s nadan is a misprint for nanad. 

(d) Grierson reads tab Upar : Shukla (not so well) sir Vpar (upon tnv 
bead). 

(e) Shukla explains (better) get netot of : chnh may mean either news 
or wish. 

(f) Grierson reads hit mokhu : Shukla reads tahah mokhu (by what 
answer shall we obtain release in that case ?) 

(27) When a woman bathes, she undoes her hair and lets it fall over 
her face, as she cleans it (her hair). 

(?) Grierson reads mukh bit : Shukla reads muibil (unfastened). 

(n) Grierson reads arghnni : Shukla reads chahut prim (on all four (idea). 
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moonface and the Princess's' sandal-fragrant limbs. 'Tw** 
as it were a black cloud which descended and o’ershadowed 
the world, or like the demon of eclipse coming to the moon 
for refuge. It was as though the sun were obscured by 
day, and the moon had taken the stars and appeared by 
night 38 . The very partridge 39 turned his eyes upon her 
face in error, for he thought that it was the moon shining 
through a fleece of clouds. Her teeth were the summer 
lightning, and her voice the cuckoo, her brows were the 
rainbow shining in the sky. Her eyes, two khanjan 10 
birds, sported in the air, and bees imbibed the nectar of 
her orange-breasts. 

The lake was troubled at her beauty, and his heart 
surged up [crying], 'May I but attain to touch her feet’ ; 
and with this pretext he advanced [upon the shore] his 
waves. 

5. The damsels laid their bodices and veils upon the 
bank, and entered into the lake, hike jasmines, they 
reached the water, sporting and playing the play of love*\ 
Their black 33 hair floated on the water like poisonous snakes, 
which bore lotuses in their mouths, and met the waves*®. 
Up rose they like tender shoots on pomegranates or vines 84 . 
Yea, it was as if the very branches of love uplifted them- 
selves 1 . They were, as it were, tendrils prepared by the 
new spring, and become manifest, full of nectar. The 
lake could not contain the whole universe, for the moon 
had entered it with all the stars to bathe. Blessed was 
the lake in which Luna and the stars had risen ; now, who 
will look at mere lotuses and lilies ? 

(i) Grierson reads rifnl : Shukla reads bvta (soent). 

(28) The night is her black hair ; the moon her faoe ; and the stars her 
companions. 

(29) Fabled to be enamoured of the moon and always gazing at it. 

(30) Motacilla alba, a kind of wagtail, whose quick motion is often 
oomparod to the glances of a damsel’s eye. 

(31) i.e., the sportive aotions by which Love oonqners the world. 

(32) Karila may mean either black, or may be equivalent to karibt, the 
shoot of a bamboo. Either meaning will suit. The snakes are poisonous, 
because they carry death to the heart of man, not by biting, but by their mere 
look. 

(33) The lotus are, of oourse, the maidens’ faces. 

(34) The Pomegranates and Vines are the maidens, the Shoots ore their 
ornaments. 

(j) Shukla transposes verses 4 and 6. 
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The very Ruddy goose 85 in solitude crieth out, ‘Where 
win I find my love ? By night there is a moon in the sky, 
and; by day, another in the water’. 

6. They began to sport in the flood ; the very swan 
in shame sat vanquished in grace upon the banks. 
Then, for their game, set they Padmavati to one side, [and 
cried], ‘Be thou, O moon, the umpire between the stars 88 .’ 
They agreed upon a bet, and commenced their sport. Who- 
ever lost should give her necklace as the stake. 37 Dark 
with dark, and fair with fair, each of the maidens took her 
fellow. ‘Understand ye the game and play together, that 
thy necklace may not go into another’s hand. When shall 
we play to-day’s sport again. When the sport is over, 
where will any of us sport ?’ ‘Happy’ [saith Muhammad] is 
that game which is played with love. [ As the proverb 
saith] "Mastery and happiness [are rare companions] 88 ”. 

Muhammad saith, ‘If the ocean k of love please thee, 
sport thou in it, [but so sport thou that], even as when 
flowers and oil are mixed, there may become a scented 
unguent.’ 

7. One of the damsels knew not the game 88 and became 
distraught because her jewelled necklace 40 was lost. She 
helplessly grasped a lotus stalk crying, ‘To whom shall I 
lam ent my condition ? Why came I here with these to 
sport, that I have lost a necklace from my hand 41 '? When 
I return home, all will ask me what hath happened, 


(35) Whioh is separated from its mate at night. See 2(9)8 note 48. 

(36) TarSyana, here, is a pun. It means both ‘stars’ and ‘divers.’ 

(37) The game they played is still common. Two women agree to play 
it, and one throws some small object into the water. They then both dive for 
it. If the original owner gets it, the match is a drawn one ; if the other gets it, 
she keeps it. Then the other throws, and so on.. Sometimes a third person 
throws an article into the water, and two dive for it. If neither gets it, the 
article is of course lost. 

(36) i.e., in playing a game, onless love is an ingredient, the winner 
alone is happy and the loser is unhappy. 

(k) Grierson reads bari parem kai (the water of love) : Shukla’s reading 
bnj\ pem kai is better (where the stake is love, play as you please). 

(39) She forgot to warn her partner that she was about to throw the 
necklace, so the latter could not find it. 

(40) The stanza is full of puns on the doable meaning of hfira, a necklace, 
and hira=hal, condition [and h&ra defeat]. 

(41) Here we have a rare occurrence of a post-position preceding, instead 
of following its noon, tai h/ltha, for hatha tai. Compare 8 (4) 9 note (14). 
But Shukla for tai hatha reads lei hatha (I shall depart empty handed). 
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and with what answer shall I manage to gain entrance to 
my house ?’ Her shell-like eyes filled with tears, which Jell 
as though they were a shower of pearls. Her friends cried 
‘O simple Kokila 43 , where was there ever water without air 
commingled with it 43 ? Why dost thou weep so at losing 
thy necklace ? Search for what is lost until thou find it'. 

They all began to search, diving and diving together. 
Some came up with pearls in their hands, and' some with 
only cockle-shells. 

8. ^Said the lake, ‘What I have desired, that have I 
found. A philosopher’s stone hath touched me down to 
here 45 . My waters have become clear with the touch of 
their feet, and, seeing their beauty, have I too, become 
beautiful. My body hath become fragrant with the odour 
of a sandal breeze. It hath become cool and its fever is 
extinguished. I know not what breeze hath brought this 
fragrance, my condition hath become pure and my sins 
have disappeared.’ Immediately he gave up the necklace ; 
and, as the damsels took it, the moon-face smiled 46 . The 
lilies bloomed at beholding the digit of the moon, and a 
glory shone where’er it was seen. Each received the image 
[in its heart] which it had longed for, and the moon-faces all 
appeared reflected in them as in a mirror. 

As the lotuses saw her eyes, their bodies in the water 
became pure like them. When the swans 47 saw her smile 
[their forms became pure white], and when the jewels and 
diamonds saw her teeth, they became all bright and glo- 
rious 4 ®. 

(42) i.e., one who hath a voice sweet as that of a Cuckoo (kdkila). 

(43) i.e., one can always remain longer under water than one would 
imagine. 

(44) The MS. la inserts two stanzas here, which serve as an introduction 
to this one. According to them PadmSvatS laments the loss of the necklace, 
and her friends to oomfort her call upon the lake (called only here samuftda, 
ooean) to give it up. The stanzas are evident interpolations. 

(45) Down to its inmost depths. A philosopher’s stone converts every- 
thing it touches to its own substance : hence, the pure bodies of the girls had 
converted the lake to purity. 

(46) In stanza 6 Padm&vaU is named the moon, and the companions the 

stars. 

(47) A pun on the word ham$a, swan, and fuu’nJt, to smile. 

(48) The poet makes each peculiar virtue of the lotuses, the swans, and 
the diamonds in the lake, due only to some virtue of Padm&vatL and borrowed 
from it. 
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5. THE PARROT 

1. While dear Padmavati sported thus, the parrot 
descried a cat within the palace 1 . Said he to himself, 
'Let me haste away while I have still feathers on my body 
so with* his bare life he fled till he saw trees of the forest*. 
He fled with his bare life to the forest tract, where the 
birds met him, and showed him great honour*. They 
all brought and laid [ food } before the branch [on which 
he sat]; for, so long as [God] prepareth food for man, it 
never faileth 4 *. He ate the food and his soul was pleased, 
and all the sorrow which had been his he forgot. O God, 
great is thy protecting power, Thou who givest food to 
every living creature. Even the insect amongst the stones 
Thou hast not forgotten ; and where Thou hast remem- 
brance, there Thou givest food. 

The sorrow of separation lasteth but so long as the 
belly is not filled. Then is it all forgotten and becometh 
but a memory : yea [the meetings of former years] are 
become like a meeting in a dream b . 

2. The house-keeper came to Padmavati [at the lake], 
and told her that a cat had entered into the house. 
‘The parrot which would give answers when asked hath 
flown away, and the empty cage no longer speaketh.’ 
When the Princess heard this her soul did dry up\ ’Twas 


Canto V. 

(1) Here one or two printed editions insert a long account of the reason 
for the parrot’s flight. He sees a maidservant stealing PadmSvatl’s flowers, 
and remonstrates with her. The maidservant in a fury, plucks him, thrusts 
him into a pot, and throws him down a well, from which he escapes by the 
aid of a friendly fig tree. The whole is written by a bad imitator of the real 
author, and is plainly not original. 

(2) Regarding the meaning of bana-<)h&kh&, see 1(10) 3 note (22). 

(3) Wild birds usually attack and kill tame ones ; but, such was HlrS- 
manl’s virtue that they oame forward to receive him and showed him honour. 

(4) i.e., wherever a man may go will he find that God has placed food 
ready for him there. 

(a) Grierson reads 7lni dhart Tlgai tab tdkhn : bhuyuti na mefai jau laki 
r» Mrt. Shukla reads 7»m dhart ifgai phari idkhn : bhuyuti bheht jau laJii bidki 
rnihn (They brought fruit bearing branches and laid them [ before him], 
presents of food so far as God had provided them therewith). 

(b) Grierson reads janu aapne bkai bheht. Shukla reads jab tampaii bhai 
bhthi (when there is good fortune, there is meeting again). 

( 0 ) Grierson reads tvkh jiu yarn, Shukla reads tabhin tuth gat u (her 
happiness departed utterly). 

7 
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as though night fell, and the day had set. An eclipse had 
seized the effulgence of the moon, and the sky became 
filled with stars 11 — her tears. 'Twas as though the dyke of the 
lake had burst [with a spring tide], and the waters had 
begun to flow away. The lotuses sank beneath the flood, 
and the hovering bees fled away". The star-tears fell and 
dropped, as though, deserting heaven, they rose from the 
lake which now they filled" 1 . Her necklace of pearls broke 
and its pearls were scattered 6 . They fell and repaired the 
flood breaches in the banks of the lake 7 . 

‘Whither hath this parrot 8 flown ? Seek, friends, for its 
abode. Is it on earth or in the heaven, for the wind itself 
cannot overtake it ?’ 

3. Her fellows stood all around, comforting her and 
saying, ‘Thy parrot is gone. How can we now find him 9 ? 
So long as he was in the cage; so long was he thy slave, and 
did serve thee continually. But now he is released from his 
bonds, and how will he again come back unto his prison ? 
He ate the flying-fruit 10 on the day that he became a bird, 
and found wings to his body. He hath left the cage to her 
to whom it did belong, and is gone, and each hath got his 
own. ‘Twas a cage with ten doors 11 ', and how could he escape 
the cat ? How many such hath this earth not swallowed up ? 
So strong-bellied is it, that it never looseth them again. 

(5) A lunar eclipse can only occur at full moon, when the stars are not 
visible till rendered so by the darkness of the eclipse. 

(6) *.e., her lotus lace was drowned in tears, and her bee-like eyes were 
hidden. 

(d) Grierson reads bhari : Shukla reads nuxkati (in). 

(e) Grierson reads chhihuri (scattered) : Shukla reads (not so well) chihur 
(from her hair). 

(7) The poet first says that her tears caused the lake to overflow and 
buret its banks. Then, to explain how the neighbouring city was not washed 
away, he adds that the pearls of her necklace fell and fiHed up the breaches. 

(8) The In in suatn is a diminutive of endearment. 

(9) There is a double meaning throughout this stanza. The parrot is 
taken to represent the human soul ; the cage, the body ; and the cat, death. 

(10) The Udnna phara is a fruit which confers the power of flight. It 

is eaten by every bird. ' 

(11) A reference to the ‘nine doors’ or orifices of the human body, through 

which breath is expired at the moment of death. The poet oounts ten by 
counting, instead of the mouth, the two orifices of the throat divided by the 
nvula. The ordinary list is the mouth (1), the two ears (3), the two eyes (5), 
the two nostrils (7), the organs of excretion and generation (9). The friends 
now suggest that the Parrot is dead. , 

(f) I think it is better to take the tenth door to mean the Yogio brah- 
marandhra. cf. note (cc) to 2(18)1, 
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‘Where there is nor night nor day 13 , where there is nor 
air nor water, in that 'forest doth thy dear parrot dwell. 
Who can bring him back to thee ?’ 

4. The parrot passed ten days there in happiness, when 
one day came a fowler hidden behind a screen of leaves. 
Step by step he came, weighing heavy on the earth, and 
when the birds saw it their hearts became filled with fear. 
‘See’, cried they, ‘this wonderful, this ill-omened sight. A 
tree walketh along towards us. All our lives have we lived 
in this forest, nor ever have we seen a tree to walk. If to-day 
a tree doth walk, it bodeth no good. Come, let us flee, and 
leave this forest’. ‘ So all the birds flew away, and sought 
for another forest, only the learned parrot mistook [the 
portent] in the weariness of his soul. He gazeth upon the 
branches round him, and fancied them his kingdom. He sat 
there secure while the fowler approached. 

The gin 13 had five forks, each smeared with birdlime. 
These became entangled in his body and his feathers 11 . How 
did he escape without being killed ? 

5. Captured thus was the parrot in the midst of his 
delight, and the fowler broke his feathers and thrust him 
in his basket. Thereupon many birds became distressed", 
lamenting among themselves. ‘How can grapes produce 
such poison seeds, by which hath come his death, and his 
crushed frame and wings ? Had he not had a desire for food, 
why should the bird-catcher have entered [the forest] with 
his lime, and hidden himself. By this poison-food hath 
Hira-mani’s wisdom been deceived, and death hath come 
with his [limed] stick in hand. This false illusion of the 
world hath led us astray, and hath broken our wings, even * 
as our body began to swell [with egoism]”. This heart is 
hard that dieth not at once when struck ; and, intent on 
seeing food, seeth not the net 131 . 

(12) The abode of the soul after death, 

(13) See Bihar Peasant Life, 381. where the whole process is described. 

(14) Literally, his body filled with feathers. 

(g) 1 should prefer to translate ‘In that basket many birds were 
chattering’. 

(h) Grierson reads chvrai p^inkh jais tan phttlTf . Shukls reads jyoh panlchi 
taitai tan phula (as we are birds, so has onr body swelled [with pride]. 

(15) All this is VgdSntik philosophy. 

(i) Grierson reads j'»r=j7il. Shukla reads kftl (death). 
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'Eating thus this poison-food, we have lost our wisdom ; 
but thou, O Parrot, wast a pandit, how didst thou became 
entangled 1 ?’ 

6. The parrot said, I also thus went astray. The 
cradle of my pride, in which I swung, broke down. I took 
up my dwelling in a plantain forest, and there fell into com- 
panionship with jujubes [or enemies] 19 . My food, eaten 
happily in the home of my tribe 1 1k , became poison when the 
fowler approached. Why did the tree of pleasure bear such 
fruit, so that from behind it as a screen he hath caught 
birds ? Secure I sat behind the screen, and knew it not till 
the gin struck my heart 1 . Happy and secure men count 
their wealth and deeds, and have no care that in front of 
them is death. So also I was led away by that pride, and 
forgot Him from whom I had received these things. 

‘When™ there is no anxiety in eating, then only is eating 
pleasant. Now that the noose is on my neck, what good is 
there in weeping ?’ 

7. On hearing his reply they wiped away their tears, 
and said ‘Who fixed wings on things with feeble wisdom 
such as birds ? Brilliant is not the wisdom of birds, or how 
could a cat seize a learned parrot ? Why doth the partridge 
thrust forth its tongue in the forest, and why doth it utter 
the call which placeth the noose upon its neck 19 . On the day 
on which our feathers first grew and our name of “bird 19 ” 
was invented, on that day also was born the hunter to take 
our lives. Greed with covetousness hath become our dis- 
ease 20 . We see the food but see not the hunter. Because of 


, (j) Grierson reads phaiida. Shukla reads bttjhtt. The meaning is the 

same. 

(16) Here there is a series of elaborate puns. BairX means an enemy, 
and also the jujube tree, which is covered with thorns. 

(17) Kurccrtra is for lad^laya. Pharahuri is the same as pharuhurl in 
2(4)4 and means trees which bear small fruit. The translation Ichurhvr 
is a slip of the pen, based on a reading since discovered to be incorrect. 

(k) 1 should prefer to translate kurwnr ‘pecking’. (The fruit diet 
which I happily pecked at). 

(l) Shukla places v. 5 after v.7. 

(m) Grierson’s reading jab is better than Shukla’s jiv. 

(IS) Fowlers track the partridge by its loud evening and morning cry. 
ef. 0(8) 9 note (19). 

(19) Literally, feathered one. 

(20) Here there is the play upon the word bindha, a hunter, and bindhi, 

disease 
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our lust he spread the bait : because of our pride he desired 
to day us. Because we were secure he came stealthily. 
What fault was the hunter’s ? Ours was the sin. 

‘Why shouldst thou do that sin, in the doing of which 
thou givest thy life ? Now there is naught to be said, and, 
O king of birds, silence is the best.’ 

6. THE BIRTH OE RATNA-SENA 

i. Citra-sena 1 was King of Citra-pura (Citaur), who 
built a fortress and a castle, decorated as a picture. 2 In his 
line was born the illustrious Ratna-sena. Blessed was the 
mother that gave birth to such a boy. Pandits calculated 
according to the lore of body-marks and looked upon him. 
They gazed on his beauty and found his special stellar con- 
junction*. Said they, ‘In Ratna-sena 3 , have many gems 
taken bodily form b . Brilliant is his form as a jewel. On his 
head gleameth” the precious stone [of good fortune], A thing 
glorious as a gem d is written as his mate 3 . Glorious will they 
be, as the sun and moon together. As the bee is distraught 
apart from the jasmine, so will he be for her, and become an 
ascetic. To Simhala will he go, and there obtain her, and 
having become successful in his quest 5 , to Citaur will he 
bring her. 

‘E’en as Bhoja 0e enjoyed delights; e’en as Vikrama 7 , 


Canto VI. 

(1) Some Mss. have seni. See p. 15, note 2. 

(2) Citaura is a corruption of Citra-pura, the picture — fort. We shall 
henceforth use the more familiar name of Citaur. 

(a) Grierson reads lagan : Shukla lakhan (marks). 

(3) Jialna means jewel. 

(b) Grierson reads bahu nag aulam : Shukla yah hil-nirmar/% (he of pure 

raoe). 

(c) Grierson reads bam : Shukla pam (lies, is situated). 

(d) Grierson’s padik (ruby) is better than Shukla’s padum (lotus). 

(4) Throughout the poem, the comparisons of Ratna to a diamond, 
and of PadmSvatl to a ruby are of frequent occurrence. 

(6) Or perfected in spiritual knowledge. There is a double meaning 

here. 

(6) Bh5ja was the celebrated king of Dh&ra in Malwa, in whose reign 
(about the 10th or 11th Century A.D.) the civilization of India is traditionally 
said to have reached its culminating point. 

(e) Grierson reads oorrectly Bhoj bhog : Shukla Mog (a misprint) bhoj. 

(7) Vikrama or Vikram&ditva, — see page 0, note 2. The well-known 
sambat-era is referred to him. It is considered the height of glory to be the 
founder of an era, and such eras are temporarily founded at the present day. 
For instance an era is used by some people dating from the Poet Hariqcandra 
of Benares, who died tho other day. (It is called the Harigcandra-aambat), 
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founded an era, so will he.’ Thus having tested Ratna, the 
jewel, like jewel-testers, did they write down all his marks. 

7. THE MERCHANT 

1. A certain merchant of Citaur went to Simhala to 
trade, and there was a very poor Brahmana who went thither 
with him when he set forth. From some one did he borrow 
money in the hope that perchance by going thither he might 
increase it. The way was hard, and much toil did he pass 
through, and finally he crossed the ocean and arrived at the 
Isle. He gazed at the markets, so vast that he could not 
see the other side, and of every thing was there much and of 
nothing little. But very high is the trading there. The 
wealthy man getteth what he wanteth, but the wealthless can 
only gaze in wonder. Things were sold there by myriads 
and by millions ; to things worth thousands did not any one 
bend himself. 

All [his companions] bought and returned to their home. 
What would the Brahmana get there, for very small was 
the money in his poke. 1 

2. [He lamented, saying], “Dried up do I stand. Why 
did I come ? I have got no merchandize and naught has 
remained to me but regret. I came here to market, expecting 
a profit, and by walking on that road. I have lost even my 
capital. Why have I learned the lesson of dying ? I am 
come to die, for death was written in my fate. While I had 
still power to move, I made a foolish bargain. I see no 
profit, but only the loss of my capital. Did I sow parched 
grain 3 in a former life, that I am come and have eaten even 
the savings of my house ? The merchant with whgm I did 
my business, — if he wait at my door for payment of my 


Canto VII. 

(1) Gftihi is the knot in a man’s waiat band in which he carries his money. 
The word literally means sugarcane, Sathi-nalhi, means crushed sugarcane, 
Whence all the juice has been expressed, It is hence used to mean ‘squeezed out’, 
hence ‘without wealth’. From this idiom f5(hi has come to mean ‘wealth’. 
[Vide 2 (14) 9, note (v)]. 

(2) He refers to his karma, or (good) actions in a former birth. These 
he oompares to seed which he then sowed, and of which he should now be 
enjoying the fruit. He now Bays, he must have sown parched seed (t.e., have 
done something to nullify his karma), which has produced no fruit. 
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debt, what am I to give him ? How am I to enter my house 
empty ? What answer am I to give him if he ask me ? 

‘My companions are gone. My fair fame [will be] des- 
troyed*. ■ Between us are oceans and mountains. Hopeless 
of hope do I return. O God, give thou unto me subsistence'. 

3. Just then the fowler came up with the parrot, all 
golden in its colour and matchless in its beauty. He offered 
it for sale in the market, where the 3 price of jewels and rubies 
was settled. But who would buy the parrot, the fly of a 
Madara tree 4 , which was looking intently to see where it was 
to go ? The Brahmana came up and asked himself, ‘Is 
this parrot possessed of wisdom, or wisdomless and empty ?’ 
Said he, ‘Tell me, thou mountain-bom, if wisdom be with 
thee and conceal it not within thy heart. Thou and I are 
both Brahmanas 1 , and everyone asketh another his caste. 
If thou art a pandit, then recite thou the Veda ; for without 
asking is no essential attribute discovered. 

‘I am a Brahmana and a learned man. Tell me thine 
own wisdom. For if a man recite before him who is well 
taught, the gain is two-fold.’ 

4. The parrot replied, ‘Sir, I once had wisdom, when I 
was a bird escaped from the cage. Now what wisdom doth 
thy disciple 3 possess, for he is a prisoner, thrust into a basket 
and brought for sale. Teamed men are not brought to 
market. But I wish to be sold, and therefore is all my 
learning forgotten. Two paths 6 see I in this market : along 
which of them will God ’ drive me ? Weeping blood my 
countenance hath become red, and my body pallid. What 
tale can I tell? Red and black upon my throat are two 
collar-like marks. They are as it were nooses, and I fear 

(a) Grierson reads aai bichain : Bhukla saltq b\chhurn, not so good, as it, 
merely repeats what goes before (my companions have left me). 

(3) According to 7(1)7, prices ruled high. 

(4) The MadRra or Arka (Asclepias gigantea) is a plant used as medicine. 
It is of little acoount, except that its flowers are offered to the mad God Mah&- 
deva. This in fact is one reason for its light estimation. A bright green fly 
settles on it, which, of course, is of still less value, and to it the bright green 
parrot is compared. The parrot is anxiously looking to see what its fate is 
to be. 

(6) The Parrot is the BrShmana of the bird tribe. 

(b) Shukla's comma after ba-hd spoils the sense. 

(6) One to the east, the other to the west. 
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for my life exceedingly 7 . Now have I recognized these 
nooses on my throat and neck. Let us see what these nooses 
are about to do. 

‘Much have I read and studied, and that fear is still 
before me. T see the whole world dark. All my knowledge 
have I lost, and I sit bewildered.’ 

5. When the Brahmana heard these words he entreated 
the fowler. ‘Be merciful and slay not birds. O cruel one', 
why dost thou take another’s life ? Hast thou not fear of the 
guilt of murder ? Thou sayest that birds are food for men”, 
but he is cruel who eateth other’s flesh. Weeping dost thou 
come into this world, and with weeping dost thou depart ; 
yet, natheless, dost thou sleep in enjoyment and happiness. 
Thou knowest that thine own body will suffer destruction, 
still nourishest thou thy flesh with the flesh of others. If 
there were not men so greedy of others’ flesh, why then 
would fowlers capture birds ? So the fowler who continually 
captureth birds, selleth them, nor desireth them in his own 
heart.’ 

The Brahmana bought the parrot, when he heard its 
knowledge of the Vedas and Holy books. Then joined he 
his fellow travellers and started for Citaur. 

6. In the meantime King Citra-sena had gone to Qiva’s 
[paradise 8 ] and Ratna-sena had become monarch of Citaur : 
and behold there came a report to him : ‘O King, merchants 
are come from Simhala. There are pearl oysters filled 
with elephant-pearls, and many goods of Simhala’s isle. 
A Brahmana hath brought a parrot, all golden in its colour, 
and of matchless beauty. Red and black upon its neck are 
two [lines like] necklets, and its wings and shoulders 8 are all 
inscribed with scarlet. Its two eyes glow like rubies, ruby- 

(7) Male parrots, when full-grown, have two ring-like marks, one red 
and the other black, round their neck. These are often compared to nooses. 
Compare 9(2)6, and 9(6)9. 

(c) Grierson reads pafikhi-khfduk (bird-eaters) m/inava (mankind) : 
8hukla panihi kn dot janJfvTt (what fault does a bird show t ) Bhagwan Bin 
punctuates, kaheti pahkhi 'lain byndh mannvn.' (The bird said, “You, O fowler, 
are a human being)”. A speech by the parrot is wanted, to explain the end of 

the stanza. 

(d) Grierson reads Siva tTfji J : This might be a corruption of the 
Sanskrit S' ivasTjyujy am (being gathered to Siva i.e., death). Shukla reads tar sTljit 
(had received funeral rites, lit., had adorned his pyre). 

(8) Pafhs or patfhi is the joint of the wings with the body. 
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coloured is its beak, and its speech is nectar-like. On its 
forehead is the castemark, and on its shoulder a Brahmana’s 
thread. ’Tis a poet like unto Vyasa, and 'tis learned like 
unto Saha-deva®. 

'What words it speaketh have meaning ; and those who 
hear it wag their heads in a dmir ation. So priceless a parrot 
should be in the King's palace’. 

7. Forth went the King’s command, and they sent 
men running, who quickly brought the Brahmana and the 
parrot. The Brahmana gave his blessing and began his 
supplication : ‘Never would I separate myself from this 
parrot, which is like my soul ; but this belly is a devourer 
of the universe 0 , before which bow, yea, all ascetics and 
devotees. If a man hath no coverlet or bed, he can lay him- 
self upon the ground with his arm beneath his neck. A 
man’s eyes may refuse to see, and then he is but blind. His 
mouth may refuse to utter words, and then he is but dumb. 
His ears may cease to hear, and then he is but deaf : but this 
belly never loseth its peculiar function. Many and many 
a time is it continually at fault, and must go begging from 
door to door 10 , or else it is not satisfied. 

'This is that which calleth me here, and which bringeth 
me hunger and thirst. If there were no enemy such as 
this, what unsatisfied desire of aught would any have" ? 

(9) VySsa was the oelebrated composer or arranger of the MahS-bh&rata. 
Saha-dSva was one of the five P&nijiva brothers, heroes of the Mahabh&rata, 
and was oelebrated for his learning. [The half verse is repeated in 38(1)2], . 

(e) I should prefer to translate bisvnsi, aa elsewhere, ‘untrustworthy’. 
The word should really have the contrary meaning but Jaisi was not a Sanskrit 
scholar. 

(10) The word bara has many meanings, owing to many Sanskrit words 
having phonetioally developed into it. The following story illustrates this. 

SUra-dftsa, the oelebrated blind poet and singer, once sung the following 
verse in Ak bar’s court. 

Jasuda bira bara - yaha bhakhai 

Hai kou hitQ hamarb Braja meh calata Gopalahi rSkhai. 

The Emperor asked the meaning of the words bnra bnra. Some said it 
meant ‘repeatedly’ (Skr. vnraifi-vnrarh) ; others that it meant ‘at every door’ 
(dvnrarh-dvnraih); others ‘to all children - (bnlam-bnlam) ; others ‘to all the girls’ 
(bnbtth-bnlnm) ; others ‘stopping continually’ (varja varja kara) ; others ‘may 
I be sacrificed’ ( balait/n U li kara); others ‘lighting lamp after lamp’ (frpakabnra 
bnra kara); others ‘with water water’ (Skr. vilri vnri ), i.e., weeping; others 
‘day by day’ ; others ‘raving’ (earvara). At length the Emperor asked the 

? >et, and he explained that the verse meant ‘every hair’ (Skr. bnla bnla) of 
sends cries out, ‘is there any friend in Vraja, who will take care of GCpfla 
(the infant Kffna) as he crawls about’. 

(f) Grierson reads Keku knku hai ns. Shukla reads Kaku an k*ku hoi nt 
(no one would have any use for anyone else). 
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8 . The parrot gave a blessing, promising mighty pomp, 
mighty prowess, and an unbroken rule. 'Full of fortune 
hath God created thee. Where there is good fortune,' 
there beauty standeth reverently in attendance 11 . Some 
men come to a man in the hope [of obtaining a favour], 
while he who is without hope sitteth silent on his seat. 
Others without being asked say their say ; and when they 
speak, their say, as clay, is worthless. When a man is 
learned and educated, and knoweth the mind-secrets of the 
Vedas, then, when he is spoken to, he replieth like unto 
Saha-deva 12 *. No learned man praiseth himself, but if he is 
brought for sale, he desireth to speak ; for so long as his . 
virtues are not made manifest, so long no one knoweth the 
secret concerning them. 

[Therefore say I] ‘I am a pandit learned in the four 
Vedas. Hira-mani is my name. With Padmavati did I 
sport”, and there used I to serve her’. 

9. Ratna-sena recognized Hira-mani as a learned bird, 
and bought him from the Brahmana for a hundred thou- 
sand rupees. So the Brahmana gave his blessing and 
departed, and the parrot was brought into the royal palace. 
How can I describe this parrot’s speech ? Blessed be he that 
first dubbed him Hira-mani (or the diamond-jewel). When- 
ever he spake, he looked towards the King, and his words were 
like the pearls of the necklace which has the hearer’s heart 
for its thread. All that he spake was rubies and coral, 
otherwise he remained silent like one that is dumb. [He 
would tell tales of love, and], as it were, strike [his hearers] 
dead, and then would he revive them with words of nectaT. 
He became a spiritual guide, and the whole world became 
his disciples. He used to tell the tale u of the sun and moon, 
and with the story of passion did he ravish all hearts. 

(11) i.e.. Thou art not only fortunate but beautiful. 

(12) See 7 (6) 7 note 9. 

( g ) Perhaps this should be ‘Sahadeo, though he was learned etc., only 
replied wljfn he was questioned’. 

(h) Grierson reads Padrrmvan taut maih rativau'h : Shukla (better) 
Paimnmn sauft meravauh (I will bring you to a meeting with PadmSvatl, 
and I will serve you there). 

(13) A side reference to Ratna and Padm&vatl. The tale of the son 
and moon seems to mean that he gave lectures in astronomical physic*. He 
used to combine instruction with amusement, 
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All' who heard him wagged their heads [in admiration], 
and the King’s love for him became unfathomable. [They 
would cry] : ‘So wise a parrot is there not aught other. 
Whom will he drive distracted 14 ? 

8. NAGAMATI AND THE PARROT 

1. When five or ten days had passed, the king departed 
somewhither to hunt. Nagamati, his beauteous queen, 
was the chief of his harem. She adorned herself, and took 
a mirror in her hand ; and, as she looked at the reflection, 
she became filled with vanity. Smiling went the Rady to 
the Parrot, and offered to him a touchstone of polish 1 \ 
‘Parrot’, she said, ‘Thou art worthy and the beloved of my 
Lord. In the whole world is there any so fair as I ? Test 
thou the colour [of my beauty]. How fair is this gold, and 
how fair is thine Isle of Simhala ? How fair to look upon are 
the beauties there ? Am I the more fair to see, or is the 
Padumani (Padmavati) ? 

‘Parrot, if thou tell me not the truth, — I adjure 2 thee by 
the King. Is there any on this earth so fair as I ?’ 

2. When he thought of the beauty of Padmavati, the 
parrot laughed and looked the queen in the face. Replied 
he, ‘In the lake to which the swan cometh not, there the 
paddy bird in the water is called a swan. God so perfectly 
did make this world, that every creature excelleth 3 another 
[in some beauty]. Vanity becometh no one’s soul. The 
very moon waneth and is devoured by Rahu 4 . Who can 
call a woman fair or unfair ? Fair alone is she, who is 
beloved of her lord. Why askest thou me concerning the 

(14) f.e., some day, he will drive some one to distraction with hia tales 
of love. 

Canto VIII. 

(1) So literally. It means that she called upon the parrot to apply 
thee touchstone of beauty to her. Opann is polish, and a.upana-wtir\ means 
that which gives polish, or which shows the true polish qf the gold which is being 
tested. There is a pun in the words so ratr\, ‘the lady’. They may also be tran- 
slated as sonnrin ‘the goldsmith’s wife’, who owns the gold to be tested. 

(a) Shukla wrongly transposes verses 4 and 5. 

(2) ~Ana equals the Skr. njwi. 

(3) ~Zgara=agrya, excelling. 

(4) We are unable to trace any legend of the vanity of the moon being 
the cause of its waning or of its eclipse. Rahu is the demon of eolipeo who 
swallows the moon on that occasion, see 9(5)7 note (10). 
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women of Simhala, for the dark night cannot be compared 
with the day. Their bodies are fragrant as flowers. Why 
should I describe their feet 5 6 , to which every head [is bowed]? 

‘Compounded are they of gold and fragrant essence. 
Filled are they with beauty and good fortune ?’ When the 
queen heard this she was enraged, as if salt had been thrown 
upon her heart 6 . 

3. [Cried she], ‘If this parrot remain in the palace, he. 
may sometime tell this unto the King. If the King hear 
he will become enamoured. He will desert his kingdom and 
become an ascetic. By storing poison it becometh not 
grapes”. See that this chanticleer of love 0 give not forth his 
note 7 . She called her quick-running 11 maid-servant, and no 
longer able to restrain” her anger in her heart, gave unto her 
the parrot. “See this parrot. He is an evil-worker. He 
doth not even belong to her who cherished him 8 . With his 
mouth he sayeth one thing, and in his belly dwelleth another; 
and for this fault hath he been sold in half a score of markets. 
Keep not a bird that speaketh such evil things. Take him 
and kill him where no one can see thee. 

‘This is the day-time, that I ever dreaded. In the 
night, have I hid my sun 9 . He desireth to give [the sun] to 
the lotus, and to be to me a peacock 10 ’. 

4. The maiden went off with the parrot to kill him, but, 
while she considered, wisdom came into her heart. 'The 
parrot,' quoth she, ‘giveth ease unto my lord. He whom 
the master loveth should not be killed. He is a pandit with 

(5) The humblest part of their body. Ex pedi Herculem. 

(6) Her heart was like a blazing fire, which crackled ominously when 
salt was thrown upon it. 

(b) Grierson reads bilch rnkheA nahiA hot ahqUrU. Shukla reads 
bikh mlehiya nahiA, hoi aAktlru (do not keep poison, it is sure to sprout). 

(c) Grierson reads birah : Shukla bhor (at dawn). 

(7) The cock-crow of love will awaken the king, and warn him to Bearch 

for the day of Padmivatl, now that the night of NSgmatl is past. . 

(d) Grierson reads dk/tminl : Shukla dnminX (lightning, — as a name 
for the maid-servant). 

(e) Grierson reads na sambhTXrX : Shukla bhrtrX (grievous). 

(8) i.e., He deserted his late mistress. 

(9) N&gamatl was black but comely, Padm&vatl fair as the day. N&ga- 
matl has kept her beloved (her sun) devoted to the night (herself). Now he 
will leave the night, and seek the day. 

(10) The peacock eats snakes. N&gamatl refers to her name, in which 

nflga means snait. The lotus is Padm&vatl. 
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his passions all subdued' , and blame lieth at the door [not of 
such, but at the door] of bim who looketh not before him. 
She who understandeth not a woman's actions, falleth into 
error and afterwards lamenteth. Nagamati hath but the 
wisdom of a serpent 11 , and no parrot ever hath become a 
peacock. What hope can there be in the arm* of a woman 
that obeyeth not her hord P Perhaps when the King return- 
eth at nightfall, the bird will be sought for, and then will 
the horse’s disease fall upon the monkey’s head 18 . 

‘Two things, murder and sin, cannot be kept hidden, 
even though a man try to hide them. In the end they 
cause destruction, themselves bearing the witness 13 ’. 

5. So the maiden made up her mind and put the parrot 
[in a place of safety] ; and at even, when the King returned, 
he sought for him. The queen replied in angry tones, ‘A 
cat hath carried off thy parrot. I asked him about the 
Padmini of Simhala, and he replied ‘What art thou, O 
Nagini ? She is like the day and thou art as the dark night. 
Where spring is ever blooming, who [careth for] a garden of 
the thorny karila 14 h ? What is thy husband but the king of 
the night? Doth an owl know the nature of the day time?’ 
So, what is that bird but a pawn in a fort 15 whose little 
tongue 1 speaketh such mighty words ? Whene’er he speaketh, 
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he distilleth blood*. Whether he eat or be without food 1 , 
his face is red 1 ®. 

‘Set not a parrot on thine head, even though it be exceed- 
ing fair. Why shouldst thou wear a golden earring, if it 
tear thine ear 17 ?’ 

6. The king heard these words and became desolate, 
as Vikrama 19 lamented in his heart. 'That Hira-mani was 
my scholar-parrot, from whose mouth distilled nectar 
when he spake. A scholar whose sorrows have been sub- 
dued”, of blameless life. A scholar from whom fell no guile. 
A scholar whose tongue and mouth were pure. A scholar 

(k) Grierson reads ruhir (blood) : Shukla jahar (poison) — not so well. 

(l) Grierson reads bhojan binu bhojan : Shukla reads as haiiyar lie mukh 
runt (his face is red because it wields such weapons) — but hatyitr means 
murderer in the next stanza. 

(16) Alluding to the red colour of the parrot’s face. His face is ever 
red, whether you feed him or not. A red face implies anger. Hence he is angry 
even when you treat him kindly and feed him. 

(17) This is a well-known proverb, phafa pari waka sVWI, jehi si (Ufe 

kflna. 

(18) Regarding Vikrama, See 1 (17) 2 note (42) and 6 (1) 8 note (7). The 
story of Vikrama and the Parrot is as follows. — He had a parrot named, like 
the parrot of the text, HirS-mani, who one day obtained leave to take a holiday 
in the forest, promising to bring back an amara-phala , or fruit of the Tree of Life, 
the eating of which prevented old-age and death. The leave was granted, 
and after a time, the parrot returned from his travels with an amara-phala in 
his beak, which he presented to his master and mistress. The king gave it to 
his gardener, with instructions to plant it and grow a fruit-bearing tree from 
it. This the gardener did, and in time it sprouted, and began to bear fruit. 
The king gave orders that as soon as a fruit ripened and fell from the trpe, it 
was to be given to his queen. It happened that, at length, one night, a ripened 
fruit did fall, and that, attracted by its scent, a poisonous snake approached 
it and lioked it all over. The fruit thus became poisoned, and lost its own 
property. In the morning the gardener picked it up and presented it to Her 
Majesty. As it was a new kind of fruit, she first fed a dog experimentally with 
it. Thereupon, the dog, there and then, fell down dead. The queen, enraged 
with the parrot for bringing so poisonous a fruit into the house, had the bird 
killed at onoe, and told the king what had occurred. Some time after, the old 
wife of the gardener had a quarrel with him, and determined to commit suicide. 
As the easiest way of doing this, she decided to eat a fruit of the terrible poison 
tree, the seed of which had been brought by the parrot. She went and ate one, 
and immediately became young and beautiful. Her old husband went out 
searching for her, and at length found her under the tree, and, to his amazement, 
entirely changed in appearance. She told him what she had done, and what 
the consequences had been, so he took another fruit himself, and equally imme- 
diately, became young and handsome. Afterwards, when he brought the 
customary morning basket of fruit to the king, the latter noticed his good looks, 
and asked and was told the reason. Then the king knew that his parrot Hlra- 
mani had, after all been faithful, and that he had been unjustly put to death 
by the queen. Thereupon, he lamented so much that the phrase, “Lamenta- 
tions like those of Vikrama” has become a proverb. 

(m) Grierson reads dukh-kkandil : Shukla tumh khaiidit (you have des- 
troyed). 
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who ne’er said a foolish” word. A scholar, who gave me 
Wisdom and who led me on The Way. 'Tis the way of evil 
that such a scholar loveth not. A scholar wise hath a 
lovely 16 countenance. It is a murderer whose countenance 
seemeth red as blood. Either, Nagamati, bring thou me 
back the life of my body, or else go thou, and with the 
parrot immolate thyself.’ 

(Saith Muhammad), ‘Think not that, by committing sin, 
there will be a reign of bliss within thy palace. When once 
a husband’s command hath been broken, then who hath 
aught result but misery ?' 

7. Be a lady as glorious as the moon, natheless is she 
eclipsed by her beloved’s wrath. She could not carry out 
perfect happiness [by consoling her Lord], for when she 
failed in her devotion misery alone was born. So great 0 a 
fault had she committed that her Beloved was wroth, so 
that though she call him her own, 'twas false. With such 
vanity let no one err : she, alone is the greatly beloved one 
who feareth her husband. The queen approached her 
maid, her hope in the silk of the cotton tree of the parrot 20 ”. 
In the midst of the [molten] gold of my love hath fallen 
lead. The gold is scattered, and will no more combine. 
Yea, naught but the dark mark of the lead is visible. Where 
is there a goldsmith that I may go to him, to apply a flux 
and unite the gold together 21 . 

‘Trusting in my beloved's affection, I showed vanity 
in my heart. Through his anger have I obtained but des- 
pite q ; for I, O clever maid', have made my beloved wroth.' 

(n) Grierson reads nibudhi ; Shukla birudhl (contrary, unfriendly). 

(19) Rn*n means both red and beautiful hence the allusion. 

(o) Etanii in stanza 9 is translated ‘so small’, and this is the ordinary 
meaning. I should prefer to translate here by ‘committing so small a fault she 
has enraged her husband : whoever claims to posses the Beloved is lying’. 

(20) t.e., she was hopeless. The slmal or silk cotton tree is the proverbial 
example of disappointed hope. It is beautiful to look upon, bat its fruit is 
only fluff. 

(p) Grierson reads swt bhwt (cotton- wool) tehvari kai <T»e. Shukla 
reads sun man (the parrot died [of hunger] when it put its trust in the silk- 
ootton tree). 

(21) A pun on the word sohng, which means both the flux borax, and 
wedded happiness. 

(q) Shukla explains (perhaps better) ‘I was careless about his anger.’ 

(r) Grierson reads nSgorl : Shnkla’s itflgar with 1 vtth is better, Nngar 
is a suitable expression for a hero of romanoe. 
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8. “Then answered wrathfully the maiden 1 , ‘From 
anger doth one's own wisdom [become an ogress] and eat 
other unoffending ones. Lady, I said unto thee, ‘Be not 
enraged, who hath not been ruined by this anger ?’ Thou 
wast full of anger, nor didst thou look before thee. In anger, 
for whom hath ever wedded bliss been born ?* Upon anger 
is born dis-love and discord, but no one beateth him who 
beateth down his own wrath. She who hath anger, to her, 
meetly, love cometh not ; and without love she becometh 
yellow as turmeric 38 . Therefore let her not create anger 
and wrath 34 , from which she dieth ; and lether not abandon 
love, from which she Iiveth. The love of a husband cannot 
be gained by a mere wish. She only obtaineth it, who hath 
fixed her heart upon him. 

‘She who obeyeth the behests of her mate, and humbly 
offereth her service, appeareth like unto a spotless moon, 
and her life hath no stain.’ 

9. 35 The queen felt in her heart like unto a gambler who 
hath gained once more what he hath lost, and she brought 
the parrot and gave it to the king. ‘Heed thou my words ; 
I was not vain. I but wished to test thine affection, O my 
love. Wouldst thou destroy for so small a fault one who 
hath faithfully been thy slave from year’s end unto year’s 
end? [So pitiless art thou, that] even though one humbly 
bend his neck before thee, thou dost not dismiss him without 
an order for his death. Even when I meet thee, thou art 
as it were far away : and hence, O dear one, is my heart full 
of fear [that thou lovest me no longer]. I thought that 
thou dost pervade me alone, yet now I look and see that 
thou art enshrined in every heart. Whether Queen, or 
whether slave-girl, she alone is good, on whom thou showest 
mercy. 

(22) This stanza is a series of pong on the words rit a ‘anger’, and rasa 
‘love’, both of which are written similarly in the Persian character, thug 
\j~i [I consider that the pun is proof positive that Jaisi wrote in the 
Persian character, a question on which there has been some controversy.] 

(*) I should prefer to translate ‘Anger devours itself, wisdom devours 
others’ (*. e. defeats its opponents). 

(t) Shukla transposes verses 4 and 5. 

(28) The jaundiced gaze of jealousy. 

(24) Bisa means inward anger, of which kr'Bdha wrath, is the outward 
expression. 

(26) The maid must be presumed to have given the parrot to the Queen. 
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v ‘Naone caa conquer thee. The Bhoja s< and Vararuci are 
defeated' before thee. But one doth not learn to seek for 
thee, till after one hath lost himself 87 ’. 

9. THE KING AND THE PARROT 

1. The King said, ‘O Parrot tell me truly. Without 
truth unto what art thou like ? Thou art [useless] like uhto 
the fluff of the silk-cotton tree 1 . From speaking truth the 
face acquireth beauty. Where there is truth, there virtue 
is its companion. Creation itself hath been composed in 
truth. Lakshmi 2 herself is the handmaiden of truth. Where 
there is truth, daring gaineth success, and the speaker of 
truth is known as “the truthful man*.” For the sake of truth 
doth she who becometh suttee 1 prepare her funeral pyre, and 
for truth [at the marriage ceremony] do women put four fires 
[round the couple]. They who cling to truth pass through 
this world and the next, and beloved of the Almighty are 
they who speak the truth. He who abandoneth truth, 
destroyeth virtue. [So tell me Parrot], didst thou form in 
thine heart a truth destroying thought, [when thou didst 
tell the tale of the Padmini 5 ] ? 

‘Thou art a learned scholar, speak not that which is 
false. Tell thou me now the truth, to whom hath injustice 
been done *?’ 

2. ‘O King,’ quoth the parrot, I will tell the truth ; 
and may life depart, but still I will not speak untruth from 
my mouth. My truth was all that I brought with me to 

(26) Regarding BhCja see 6(1)8 note (6). Vararuci, the celebrated gram- 
marian, waa one of the ‘Nine jewels’ who attended his oourt. 

(27) i.f ., Had seen that X was not an individual, but only an emanation 
from the Supreme. The well-known Vfidantik theory. The whole verse may 
be interpreted throughout in a Vedantik sense. 

Caitto 9. 

(1) See 8(7)5 note (20). 

(2) The Goddess of Prosperity. 

(a) An alternative translation would be ‘Where there is truth, there 
daring and fortune are fonnd, and the truth teller is called a man indeed’. 

(8) Suttee is literally satl, the base of which word is the same as the base 
of the word satya (truth). 

(b) Grierson reads Kn mali hiai HrtA Shukla wtatihin 

dkarm lean ivttfl (he becomes bereft of sense, destroying virtue). 

(4) i.e.. Has Nagamatl told true or false stories about you whan she said 
that you had spoken evil of me. 

9 
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this country 0 , or else should I have been 4 in the king's palace 
in the isle of Simhala. Padmavati is the king’s daughter. 
The Creator in her hath made incarnate a moon of lotus- 
odour. Her face is like the moon, and her limbs are odor- 
ous of sandal. Scented gold is she, and perfect in all her 
parts 5 . Many are the Padminis in the isle of Simhala, but 
in fragrance and in beauty, they are but her shadow. I, 
Hira-mani, was her bird, and in her service did I become 
full grown 6 . Thus did I gain the speech of men ; otherwise 
what would I have been but a bird, — a fistful of feathers. 

‘As long as I live, night and day, do I e’er bear her 
name in memory, and, [as I do so], I die 0 [of shame, that I 
serve her no more]. My face is red, and my body green, and 
them will I carry with me in both worlds, [for I speak the 
truth] 1 .’ 

3. As Hiramani described the lotus, the king, like 
the fabled bee’, became enamoured. "Come hither, my 
bright bird. This island hath killed the serpent**. Thou, 
who hast dwelt in the home of golden fragrance, how art 
thou not well named Hira-mani (diamond-jewel) ? Who 
is the king ? How lofty is that island, at the mere hearing 
of which my soul hath become a moth enchanted by a 
candle®. When I hear it mine eyes become agitated like the 


(c) Grierson reads ehi pateU (lit. to this address) : Shukla ehi butt (in the 
strength of it). 

(d) Grierson reads halt : Shukla huiile (from). 

(5) Compare the modern Hindi barah bant, accomplished, perfect, 
possessing the twelve colours, or the twelve different kinds of brillianoy. There 
are twelve Adityas or forms of the sun, each of which lends a different kind 
of brilliancy. 

(6) laterally, the two lines (black and red) round my throat, which 
indicate full growth, appeared, cf. 7(4)8 note (7). 

(e) This is the rather awkward translation of Grierson’s reading taiivari 
moron* ohi Wluh. Better Shukla’s sahvarauti ohi kar nnult. 

(f) t.e., if I were a liar, my face would be black and body yellow. 

(7) The love of the bee for the lotus iB one of the oommon-plaoes of 
Indian poetry. 

(8) This is impossible to translate literally. It has two meaniDgs. It 
may mean either ‘this light idlpa) which has hitherto killed merely small moths, 
has killed me, the great serpent’. Or it may mean ‘this (description of the) 
island has killed the snake (i.e., N&gamatl), and I cease to care for her’. 

(g) Grierson reads kahe to dtp panig ke mnre. Shukla (better) kahaii 
to dtp palahg kai m’tra (where is that lamp — or island — which has made a moth 
of me and slain me ?) 

(9) Here again, there is a pun on the two meanings of the word dtpa, 
an island, and a fight. 
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Kilaldla Ocean 10 . Tell me of the spotless fragrance of the 
lady. Hath She found a bee for a companion, or is she 
still but a bud, and not an opened flower ? And tell me 
also of the beauteous Padminis there, and how the fate of 
each is in her own abode. 

‘Come, tell me all the tale of them. I long to see that 
isle. My desire hath arisen at hearing thy recital.’ 

4. ‘O King, how can I tell all that ? The isle of Simhala 
is like unto Kailasa 11 . Whoe’er hath gone there hath been 
fascinated, and ages may pass, but none hath e’er returned. 
In every house are Padminis of the thirty-six castes 1 ’, 
and it is ever spring both day and night. With 
whatever here a flower-garden bloometh, there, of that 
colour, flowereth a fragrant damsel. Gandharva-sena is 
there the mighty king — created by God like Indra” amidst 
his heavenly nymphs. This Padmavati is his daughter, 
glorious amongst all lights. Suitors from all lands have 
bowed themselves for her, but to all, in his pride, the king 
refuseth an answer. 

‘Even as when the sun riseth, the moon concealeth her- 
self in his glory, so there all hide themselves before Padma- 
vati’s beauty.’ 

5. When Ratna, the Jewel, heard the name of the Sun, 
his face became flushed 13 . ‘Tell me, Learned One, again 
this tale. Thou hast told me of her fair complexion and of 
her form, and they are now imprinted like a picture on my 
heart. Her form hath, as it were, become the Sun, which 
hath taken up its dwelling in my soul, and which, filling my 
whole being, hath become manifest in my heart. Now, 
though thus I have become the Sun, and she the Moon, 
yet ’tis I who borrow my radiance from her [and not she 
from me]. Were this not so, I should be but a fish without 

(10) One of the seven oceans, with a particularly stormy sea. Vide 
1(2) 1, note (8). 

(11) Qiva’s heaven. The poet, as usual, confuses it with that of Indra. 

(12) The castes are usually enumerated in a catalogue of thirty-aix 
[cp. 20(3)1 note (h)]. 

(b) Grierson reads Indar bidhi titjn : Shukla indrTfsan (he has made 
his throne among the nymphs). 

(13) Or, if we take Ratna as meaning ‘a jewel’, especially the gem called 
sOrva-kfinta, or Sun-stone, which gives out a blazing light in the Sun, the line 
means, ‘The jewel became ruby-ooloured in the blase of the Sun’ mentioned 
at the end of the last verse, 
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water, — a body without blood. In the radiant* of liter 
beams, shoots of young love have sprung up [within my 
hearts]. Even if this Moon be in the heavens, I, as the Sun, 
Will meet her there 14 . Her rays are thousandfold, and beWihler 
my soul. Where’er I gaze, the whole universe seemeth 
to be but one lotus 15 ' ; and where that lotus is, there my 
soul hath become the bee, and the moon hath found itself 
in debt to Rahu lfi . 

(14) In his agitation, the king compares, sometimes himself, and some- 
times PadmSvatl to the Sun. 

(1 5) This absorption of one’s whole self, and all one’s sentient powers, in 
one idea, is expressed in Hindi by the phrase "The worm has become the ichne- 
umon’ [ep. 11(7) 7], The bhrnga, or ichneumon, is a wasp-like insect, of the 
order Hymenoptera, the female of which, by means of its ovipositor, first stings 
and stupefies some other insect or caterpillar, and then deposits its eggs in its 
body. In process of time, the larvas are hatched, and find their food by de- 
vouring, bit by bit, the interior of their living, but still stupefied, host. When 
nothing but the empty Bhell remains, they come forth into public life. The 
bhrnga is wrongly described in the dictionaries aa a kind of wasp. The Indian 
tradition differs from the actual facta of natural history. It is Baid that when 
the ichneumon stings the insect, the pain to the latter is ao severe that it is 
filled with terror, which renders it motionless and compels It to remain night 
and day doing nothing but meditating in rapt absorption on the iohneumon. 
So intent is this absorption, that tho insect gradually abandons its own nature, 
and ultimately, itself, beoomes an ichneumon. This is a favourite simile of 
teachers of the Vedantic school. Like the insect stung by the ichneumon, 
the soul, by absorption in contemplation of the Deity, gradually becomes, 
itself, a portion of the Deity. Here Ratna-s6na represents himself as gradually 
becoming, in the same way, one with PadmfivaU. The more usual Hindi name 
for an ichneumon is bilavl. 

(i) Shukla (by a printer’s error) omitB a verse after (5)6 Tahnii bhaftvar 
jiu laikvaln gaiidhi, bhai sasi r/lhu leer rini bahdkt. 

(16) as Rahu, the demon of the Eclipse, covets and claims the 
moon, so I covet and claim her. When the Gods and Demons fought for 
possession of the nectar produoed at the churning of the Ocean, Vi$nu took the 
form of a beautiful woman, named MOhinI, and she persuaded the combatants 
to make over the jar of the precious liquor to her, to divide amongst them. 
She arranged the Demons in one line, and the Gods in another. To the former, 
she only gave the wine which also appeared from the Ocean when it was churned, 
and to the latter she distributed the immortality-giving nectar. The Demon 
R&hu, who was the ascending Node of the Moon, disguised himself, and stood 
in the row of the Gods between the Sun and the Moon. MshinT handed him 
the jar of nectar in his turn, and as he commenced to drink, the Sun and the 
Moon told her that this was a Demon, not a God and that he had no right to 
be there. In her rage, MOhinl there and then cut off Rahu’s head with 
Vifnu’s discus. Owing to the nectar which he had drunk, Rahn’s head arid 
body both remained alive, though severed from each other. To console him, 
Brahma gave him the boon that whenever the Sun and the Moon came into 
conjunction, he might swallow one of them, and that all dedications, sacrifices, 
and good works done during the time of swallowing should be his by right. In 
this way, it is said that the Sun and the Moon are in debt to Rahu, and he has 
the right to seize them in payment of hiB debt. The swallowing of the Sun or 
the Moon causeB an eclipse of that heavenly body, but as Hahn’s head has been 
ettt off, he only swallows it, to let it out at the back of his head where It Wtt 
separated from his trunk, 
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"Hie three worlds, the fourteen regions, have all come 
before my vision. But, except Love, naught else that my 
heart can understand, is fair.’ 

6. ‘At hearing the tale of love be not distraught, O 
King. Love is hard, and unless one offer his head for it, 
it adometh not. If a man fall into the noose of love, he 
escapeth not. Many have given up their lives, but that 
noose breaketh not. It hath so many pangs as the chame- 
leon hath changes of colour ; sometimes turning red and 
sometimes yellow and sometimes white. The peacock 
knoweth this, and hath become a hermit in the forest, and 
beareth on every hair the marks of the serpent-lasso 17 . 
Again and again doth this noose fall upon his wings. He 
cannot fly for it, and remains bound in its entanglement. 
Crying night and day ‘mueun mueuh,’ ‘I am dead, I am dead,’ 
in his rage doth he devour snakes 1 *. The turtle dove and the 
parrot have the same marks of the noose upon their necks 1 ; 
and on whose neck it falleth, he must give up his life. 

‘The partridge hath the noose upon his neck, and ever 
proclaimeth his guilt. Else, why calleth he out till the 
hunter’s noose falleth on his neck ? Vain is the hope that 
death will give him release’ lil . 

7. The king heaved a deep sigh, and cried, ‘Say not 
so hopeless a speech. Whether love be full of happiness 
or sorrow, it is hard ; but, still, he who hath played the 
sport of love, hath safely passed this world and the world 
to come. Within [the casket of] sorrow is placed the honey 
of love, and he who tasteth it must bear contempt 11 and 
death. Why doth he e’er come upon this earth, who layeth 
not his head upon the path of love ? Now have I placed 
my head in love’s noose 1 . Thrust not aside my feet [from 

(17) The Naga-pSga or serpent-noose, is the name of a epeoial kind of 
nooBe used in battle ; a kind of lasso. 

(18) The round spots on the peacock’s tail are the marks of the noose. 
The peacock is said to be a great devourer of snakes. The poet’s fancy is that 
his hatred for the reptile is caused by the Nirga-p7l(a, the serpent-lasso of love 
in which he is entangled. 

(j) Grierson reads katith : Shukla (wrongly) lcatk (kite). 

(19) Cf. 5(7)3 note (18). The Partridge’s lamentations attract the hunter, 
and it is killed ; but even then the lasso mark remains upon its neck. 

(k) Grierson reads ganjan : Shukla jag nahiA (he who has tasted it never 
suffers death in this world). 

(l) Grierson reads phn^d : Shukla pahth (way). 
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the path], but take me as thy disciple. He alone can tell 
of the door of love who hath seen it ; and how can he who 
hath not seen it, know its secrets ? Till the beloved is met, 
so long must pain be felt ; and when she is met, the pain of 
nil one’s life is wiped away for ever. 

‘As thou hast seen the matchless one, so now describe 
to me her beauty from head to foot ,0m . Hope have I of 
meeting her, if the Creator but bring us together.' 

io. LOVE’S INVENTORY 

x. [Quoth the Parrot], ‘My Liege, how can I tell the 
tale of her charms. Charms verily hath she, but such as 
become her alone. Imprimis — A head 1 crowned with 
musk-scented locks, before which Vasuki, not to speak of 
earthly kings, doth immolate himself®. ‘The Princess is as 
it were a jasmine, and her tresses are black bees, attracted 
by her fragrance and impetuously struggling to imbibe her 
nectar. When she looseneth the braid and shaketh out 
her hair, darkness o’erspreadeth the universe from Heaven 
unto Hell. Soft and waved are her tresses like black 
snakes seated in wavy undulations on a mountain. 
For pervaded is she with the sandal odour of Mount Malaya, 
and therefore have they climbed her head and drag their 
slow lengths around it 3 . Full of deadly poison are her 
curls, chains of love ready to fall upon the neck of the 
beholder. 

(20) Lit. ‘From toe-nail to top-knot’ A nakhaSikba ib a technical term 
for a olaaa of poetry describing a woman, limb by limb. 

(m) An article by Pt. Cbandrabali Pande in the Nagri Pracarini Patrika, 
year 43, p. 265, aims at proving that J&iai’ a Nakhaaikha is imitated from Manjhan’s 
Madhumalati. (see note (11) to 23 (17)). There is also an incomplete NaJcha 
aikha in Canto 41, in the notes to whioh I have given stanza-wise references 
to Canto 10. 

Canto 10. 

(1) In describing a divine being it is usual to begin at the feet and work 
up to the head. In describing a human being the order is reversed. 

(2) Vasuki is the king of serpents, the most potent of which are black. 
So are PadmSvatl’s locks, but they are also odorous, thereby surpassing the 
Lord of Snakes who immolates himself in consequence at their shrine. There 
is, however, a pun in the original. K8sa the word for hair also means VifQU 
whom Vasuki would naturally adore. 

(3) Mount Malaya is oelebrated for two things, its sandal trees and its 
snakes. PadmSvatl s head has the sandal-fragrance so that the snakes imagine 
it to be their natural abode. This comparison of wavy hair with serpents is 
unpleasing to European taste but is one of the most popular oommonplaoes 
of Indian poetry. 
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The locks upon that head are nooses which inevitably 
snare each neck, and hence all the eight tribes 4 of serpents 
are tangled in the fillets of her hair. 

2. ‘Item — the parting of her hair yet untouched by 
vermilion 4 . Pure white shineth it as though it were a shaft 
of light beaming bright upon a path through the night 4 . 
’Tis like unto the bright line left by gold upon the [black] 
touchstone ; ’Tis like the lightning flashing through the 
clouds. ’Tis a bright sunbeam shining across the sky ; 
'Tis the shining stream of the Sarasvati in the midst of the 
[black torrent of the] Yamuna. Pink is it like an ensan- 
guined sword-edge ; [slightly uneven is it] as though it were 
a saw laid upon the braids. On it lieth a string of pearls, 
white as tlje stream of the Ganges amid the Yamuna 7 . At 
this holy confluence there thus lieth ready the saw for cutting 
the devotee in two [who sacrifieeth himself that, perchance], 
she may take his blood and use it for vermilion 8 . 

(4) The eight tribes of the nSgas or serpents are (1) VBsuki, (2) Takgaka, 
(3) Kulaka, (4) KarkOtaka, (5) Padma, (0) Qankha-ctlda, (7) Mahftpadma, (8) 
Dhananjaya. 

(5) The Mrtiig (Skr. mnrga, or p&th) is the parting of the hair. Vermilion 
is first put upon it when a girl is married and she ubdb it during her married 
life. The flat folds of hair on each side are termed pafiyn. When a topknot 
is worn it is called cA5fl. The ends of the pafiyTls and of the hair hanging down 
behind are tied into three braids (&Snl). When these three are twisted together 
at the back of the head, the coil is named inm. These three blnls are known 
as iriblpi. When a woman is separated from her husband she ties her hair 
in one binl instead of three (Compare Valmlki-BSm., v, 65,14). When a woman 
becomes a widow she washes the vermilion out of the parting of her hair, and 
never applies it again. 

(0) The night, of course, is the two black pafiyTis on eaoh side of the 
parting. 

(7) The Ganges and Jumna meet at Allahabad. There also is said to 
flow the Sarasvati by an underground channel. The three streams unite and 
form the tribinii (Compare note (6) above). Each has waters of a different 
colour. The Ganges-wuter is plain to every eye for some way below the con- 
fluence. The Jumna (YamunS) waters are much darker. 

(8) This is an elaborate comparison between the parting of the hair and 
the Pray&ga or confluence of the three rivers (with a pun on the two meanings 
of triblp.%). At this confluence a saw is supposed to be laid down. Its object 
is for the devoted lover to sacrifice himself with it, bo that his blood may supply 
the vermilion of her parting, and thus make her a married woman. This is a 
reference to the true confluence (triblp \) at PraySga (i.f ., Allahabad). According 
to tradition a saw was kept at this holy place, wherewith devotees cut themselves 
in two in order to obtain final emancipation. The action was considered so 
meritorious a one, and the self-sacrificers were considered so holy, that large 
orowds used to attend these dreadful functions, the women anointing the 
partings of their hair with the blood of the victim in the hope of obtaining long 
and happy wedded lives. It is said that Sb&h JahSn put a stop to the practice 
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It is gold perfect in all its qualities, and longeth lor its 
flux 9 . The stars and planets are its slaves. It is the Galaxy 
shining in the skies 10 . 

3. ‘Item — A forehead, bright as the young moon of its 
second day, — but where in the world is the young moon so 
bright ; for the thousand-rayed sun himself who shineth in 
the sky setteth in shame when he beholdeth that brow. 
How can I compare it‘ with even the full orb of night ? for 
the moon is blemished, and it is without spot. Moreover 
the moon suffereth eclipse while it remaineth ever in its 
glory. And on that forehead lieth a beauty-spot, like 
Dhruva seated on his new-moon throne 11 . Like a monarch 
seated on a golden throne, he hath been endowed with 
every charm-weapon from the armoury [of love]. Before 
him none can remain firm 12 ; for [the destruction of] what 
[poor mortal] was such a union made P 

For she hath endowed this monarch with a scymitar, 
with bows and discus’ twain, and with [a quiver-full of] 
arrows n . “World-Slayer” is his name. At these words 
Ratna-sena fell fainting and cried : 'Alas, those weapons 
have all smitten 11 me in a mortal spot ! ’ 

4. ‘Item— Two eye-brows, black bows ready strung, 
from which she speedeth mortal shafts at whomsoe’er she 
casteth but a glance. Upon each eye-brow is fixed this 

by destroying the saw. The parting of the hair is compared to a saw because 
ita edges are slightly jagged, 

(9) Here again there is a pun. Sohffgu means both the flux which is 
added to gold to enhance its brilliancy, and also happy married life, (saubh&gya). 
Regarding the gold ‘of twelve colours’ see 9(2) 4, note (5). 

(10) The Galaxy is the Ganges flowing in Heaven ; which, of course, 
the stare and planets worship. 

(a) Grierson reads bf sari bamak dieuh : Shukla left sarvari tehi deuh. The 
meaning is much the same. 

(11) The tilaka, forehead -ornament, which I translate by ‘beauty- 
spot’ is compared to Dhruva, or the pole-star, seated on the new-moon as on a 
throne. Dhruva was the son of TJttSnapada. One day his step-mother thrust 
him from his father's arms, and placed therein her own son instead. Smarting 
under the slight he wandered forth and took to severe austerities. At length 
Viflju, pleased at his devotion, made him the pole-star so that he might occupy 
the highest and most immoveable position possible. He has remained there 
ever since, with all the stars circling round him in his honour. 

(12) Just as no star except Dhruva is immoveable ; all must go circling 
round him . 

(13) The scymitar is her nose ; the bow, her eyebrows ; the discuses, 
the pupils of her eyes ; the arrows, her glances. 

(b) Grierson reads bhae : Shukla hat, which is probably the same as 
hant (struck). 
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bow”, and [who knoweth] who it was that fashioned this 
weapon of Death. This was the bow which Krishna bore ; 
this was the bow which was grasped by Rama’s hand. With 
this bow was Ravana slain ; with this bow did Kamsa meet 
his fate 14 ”. With this bow [Arjuna] smote the fish 1 ' 1 a ; with 
this bow was Sahasra-bahu sent to his last account 16 . It is 
this bow which I recognized to be in her possession, and with 
it she, like a fair huntress, hath turned the world into a heap 
of slain”. None hath e’er obtained the mastery over it. 
The Angels of Heaven, nay the well-guarded Goddesses 1 ' 
themselves, have hidden themselves before it. 

No other bow beareth comparison with the brow-bows 
of this lady huntress. Indra’s rainbow itself when it riseth 
in the sky, seeth them and disappeareth in its shame. 

5. ‘Item. —Two eyes, arch beyond compare, which 
rise and fall like the ocean in its pride. Therein two black 
l>ees flutter upon a coral-pink lotus. Intoxicated with its 
fragrance they dart around and seek to flee. Like are 
they to horses that obey not the bridle, but rise and rear 
until they touch the skies’ 6 . The tempest bloweth, the 


(c) Grierson reads ohi dhanukh ohi bhaunhnhin churhe : Shukla hanai 
<lhunai uni bhaunhani char he (these brows are bent to strike and smite). 

(14) Vi^nu’s bow was named Qarnga. Kr?na slew Kaihsa, and Rims 
slew Ravana. Both were incarnations of Vi$nu. 

(15) R&hO is said to be for rohu, the name of a kind ol iisli. There is 
a well-known story in the Mahi-bharata of how Arjuna won Draupadi for bis 
bride by shooting a fish, after merely aiming at its reflection. His bow was 
named Gandlva. 

(d) Rahil is also the demon of eclipse, which was cleft, by Vignu’s discus 
(cp. 51(4) 7). I am inclined to think that there was some confusion in Jaisi’s 
mind between the two stories. Elsewhere he uses the form rohu for the fish, 
e.g. 45(2)1. 

(16) Sahasra-bahu’s daughter Renuka was married to Jnmadagni, a 
famous saint. Jamadagni was subsequently murdered by his father-in-law in 
order to obtain the famous cow of plenty. In revenge for his father’s death 
Jamadagni’s son Paragu-rama slew Sahasra-bahu and exterminated all the 
K^attriyas (to which caste Sahasra-bahu belonged) from the face of the earth. 
Paragu-rSma was one of Vi^nu’s incarnations. His nsual weapon was a halbert 
(paragu). 

(e) Grierson reads bojh : Shukla (perhaps better) i ejh (pierced). , 

(17) So goplta is explained in Sudhakar s commentary. The word 
might also be interpreted as meaning the Go pis or herd-maidens, beloved of 
Rppna [as in 11(4)2 and 49 ( 10)8]. 

(18) It must be remembered that the simile of the ocean is preserved 
throughout. The lotus ( i.e., the eyeballs ) over which the bees (the pupils) 
hover are growing in this ocean, and, if we take mrrnahamuda in the sense 
of the sea of milk which wsb churned by the gods, then the greatest of all 
horses, Uccaib-Qravas, issued from it on that occasion. 
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waves arise and dash up to heaven and again fall to earth 1 
When this eye-ocean moveth, the whole world is moved, 
and it threateneth to overwhelm all creation in an instant 20 . 
Beneath those eye brows are a pair of whirlpools, which, 
when they are set in motion, seize the very skies and drown 
them. When they turn from side to side, the sea moveth 
its waves, khanj ana-birds quarrel among themselves, 
and deer wander lost through the forest 21 . 

Each eye is an ocean of milk 3 21 , filled with gems and 
waves. In each is a deep-black whirlpool which carrieth 
away all who approach its bank. 

6. ‘Item. — Eyelashes passing description. [Over each 
orb] they are as it were two opposed armies with their 
arrows drawn 23 . The troops of Rama on the one side and 
of Ravana on the other are in array, and between them lie 
the two eyes, — the Ocean 24 . On each shore is the line of 
arrows ready drawn ; and at whomsoe’er they are aimed, 
to him they give the tortures of a poisoned wound 2 ''. Who 
is there who hath not been smitten by these shafts, for the 
whole universe hath been pierced by them ? The bright stars 
in the sky, which are beyond all count, have all been wounded 
by those arrows [and lie there cold and still]. Everything 

(19) A simile to the rapid rise and fall of the eyes. When they rise the 
hopes of the beholder are raised to heaven, when they full his hopes ore dashed 
to earth. 

(20) That is to say, the whole world will be drowned in the flood of the 
ocean. 

(21) A malopama or ‘garland’ of similes. The glancing oyes are first 
compared to the waves of the sea. Next they are compared to khanjana-birds 
(motacilla alba). (This bird is a favourite subject of comparison when des- 
cribing a lady's eyes. It has a jet black neck, and a very swift and darting 
manner of flying. When a number of them quarrel amongst themselves these 
peculiarities are of course heightened). Next they are compared to deer 
wandering lost in the forest. The large and liquid eyes of a deer are never at 
rest. This peculiarity is heightened when it is lost and anxious. 

(22) The celebrated ocean of milk which was churned by the gods, 
(f) Grierson evidently translates Subhar white (Sanskrit tubhra), but 
elsewhere Jaisi uses it as=full (Nu + bhar) c.g., 49(10)4. 

(23) The upper and lower lashes are each an army. Each hnir represents 
an arrow. 

(24) In stanza 5 the eyes have been compared to the ocean. R&ma 
had to cross the ocean in order to attack Havana. The upper eyelash repre- 
sents Rama’s army, and the lower one Ravapa's. The commentary (Sudha- 
kar’s) points out that on the lower (i.e, Havana’s) side are PadmavatTs lovely 
neck (su-ffriva), jaw ( hanu ), and armlets (atya-da), although, according to legend 
Hanum&n and Ahgada were allies of Kama. 

(25) The mere aiming is sufficient to wound the unhappy wight upon 
whom Padmavatl’s glances fall. 
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upon the earth have they pierced ; the very branches stand- 
ing out upon the trees [are not branches] but are the arrow 
of her eyelashes. So is every hair of the down on men’s 
bodies, which they have pierced and in which on every 
space 311 they are firmly buried. 

So were these eyelash-arrow s created*, that they have 
smitten alike the warrior on the field* and the tree in the 
forest. Under the form of hair have they pierced every 
animal, and, under the form of feathers, every bird. 

7. 'Item. — A nose, thin as the edge of a glaive. With 
what 1 can I compare it, foi it is thinner than a sword and is 
joined unto her face 27 ? When it saw her nose the parrot 2 * 
tribe was filled with shame. The planet Venus herself 
came down to be the pearl-stud that adorneth it. On 
account of it even I, Hira-mani thy parrot, have become 
yellow in my jealousy ; and, in that case, why need I, my 
Ifiege, tell the fate of others. I, thy parrot, who sing her 
praises 2 have a slender beak it is true, but it is hard, and 
her nose is tender and is adorned with a sweet flower-like 
mole. Every flow'er and every scent liveth in but one 
hope, to wit that some day it may be brought near that 
nose and have its odour thereby inhaled. Over her lips 
and teeth its loveliness calleth to mind a parrot gazing at a 
pomegranate with soul entranced ; " k . On each side of that 


(26) Literally on every svi or thread. The silt is a unit of measure- 
ment, about the 16th of an inch. Four sut = l pain : 4 pain— 1 tasn : 24 tatn 
— 1 imarall gaz or ’mason’s yard'. A tasO is about an inch. 

(g) Grierson reads upanl : Shukla opahaii, which perhaps means 'are 
bright’. 

(h) Grierson takes ‘ran’ to= battle and translates ‘the warrior on the 
field’. Shukla and the Hindi Sabd-sSgar derive from nr any a and translate 
‘forest’, ftan-ban is a common expression for ‘jungle’. 

(i) Grierson reads krhi : I do not understand Shnkla’s kah. 

(27) An ordinary sword is held by the hand, not by the face. 

(28) A nose is frequently compared to a parrot’s beak. 

(29) A pauiiriyit is properly a rhapsodist who sings the praises of the 
Pravara or Pramara clan. Hence any panegyrist in general, (j) Pakvnfi 
can mean a panegyrist : but a better meaning here is that given by Shukla and 
the Sabd-Sagar, a blacksmith’s drill for piercing iron. ‘A parrot’s nose (beak) 
is hard like a blacksmith’s drill’. 

(SO) Parrots are very fond of pomegranate seeds. The colour of these 
is partly a delicate pink and partly a pure white. Hence the' comparison with 
the lips and teeth. 

(k) Grierson reads dnruih dekhi tun man lobhn : Shukla reads dlrciil bindt 
dekhi silk lobhn (like a parrot gazing at [white] pomegranate [seeds] and [red] 
bimba fruit with soul entranced). 
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parrot sport two khanjanas”. Who is it that is fated to 
have the bliss of tasting the nectar (of that pomegranate), 
ahd who is fated not ? 

When it beheld the nectar of those lips the parrot trans- 
formed itself to that nose. It abideth ever by that shrine', 
for thither the zephyr of her breath doth waft the nectar’s 
fragrance. 

8. 'Item. — A lip, scarlet, full of nectar. The blood- 
red wild gourd" 3 because of it hath humbly betaken itself 
to the depths of the forest that it may bear its fruit. Poets 
have called the midday-flower 1 ' 1 crimson, but it is when she 
speaketh that it really raineth its blossoms. Then is it 
as though diamonds" were swimming in a stream of coial, 
and when she smileth, the whole world becometh full of 
light. Her lips have become a still deeper scarlet" 5 with 
the betel dye ; and before them the red saffron flower appea- 
reth as though it had faded away. Brimful are they of 
nectar, for up till now they are untouched and none hath 
sipped it. The betel within her mouth ever poureth 1 " new 
colour into it ; [happy will he be] for whom that fragrant 
nectar is destined. At the sight of that blooming beaute- 
ous one the whole world is inflamed with passion ; but when 
she fully smileth those lips yet become more encarmined, 
and appear filled with the vital fluid. 

Such, my Liege, is the nectar of her lips, that every 
world hath hopes but for them. For whom hath that 
lotus blossomed forth ? What bee will sip its honey ? 

9. ‘Item.— Her teeth, like diamonds on a pedestal : 


(31) The eyes. See stanza 5. 

(1) Grierson reads asram (shiine) : Shnkla reads a« ram (ho dallies thus 
and does not leave the neighbourhood). 

(32) The bimba (raomordiea monadelpha) is a forest gourd with a bright 
red fruit to which lips are frequently compand. In Sanskrit himbTitfhi is a 
tynonym for a pretty girl with coral bps. 

(33) The llupah'irl or bandhvjivn (prntapetes phoenioea) is a plant with 
deep ruby bunches of flowers. They bloom at midday, and immediately wither 
and fall off. The poet says that when PddmSvati speaks, her lips appear like 
the shower of the red flower of the dupahari 

(34) Her teeth. 

(35) MajV.h is the dark red madder dye. When she chews betel, her 
lips become redder still. 

(m) Grierson reads dhTrmhin : Shnkla dh7)rahin (her mouth is imprep- 
nated-roaif-with streams of betel juice). 
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between each, deep deep black 11 6 n . Like a glean! of lightning 
in a dark Autumn” night, so are these thirty-two caused to 
flash. Their sheen exceedeth that of diamonds, — nay, the 
sheen 0 of diamonds is but their reflection. From the day 
that that sheen was created, the sheen of many things is 
but their sheen. The sun, the moon, the stars, jewels, 
diamonds, rubies, pearls all owe their glory but to it. 
Whene’er she openeth her lips, the smile that cometh 
thereby scatter eth drops of light around. The brightness 
of summer lightning cannot equal it ; verily, no 'other 
brilliance approacheth it. 

When she s mil eth or laugheth adamant blazeth forth 
in glory, the pomegranate could not equal her teeth in 
beauty, and hence its heart did burst ' 18 ? 

io. ‘Item. — A tongue, whose words are full of savour 
inflaming the heart of him who heareth its nectar speech. 
It hath stolen the song of the cTitaka and of the cuckoo ; 
nor can the melody of flute and lute compare with it”. 
The cataka and the cuckoo abide not * 0 with us, for they 
hear her voice and hide themselves in shame. It speaketh 
words full of the wine of love, and he who heareth it be- 
cometh drunken, and staggereth in giddiness. On it is all 
the wisdom of the tetrad of the vedas, — all that is within 
the Rc, the Yajus, the Saman, and the Atharvan 41 . Not 
a sentence speaketh it that hath not four different 
meanings 42 . Indra is amazed and Brahma wags his head. 

(36) The pedestal is the gums. The interstices between the teeth arc 
blackened with mini, which is a powder made up of yellow mvrobalan, gall-nut, 
iron-filings, vitriol, and other ingredients, (n) But here Shukla (and Sabd- 
stigar) take chaufc to mean, not pedestal, but the four front teeth. For blacken- 
ing as an adornment to teeth cp. 36(11)4 note (w) and Shukla" s introduction p. 
217, note at foot of page. Also 49(16)6. 

(37) BhTtdG ia an Autumn month of the rainy season. Its nights are 
black with clouds. The misl represents the dark clouds, 

(o) Shukla has jrtti for joti. A misprint. 

(38) It has already been stated (note 30) that teeth are often compared 
to pomegranate seeds. When this fruit ripens it bursts and scatters its Needs 
The poet said this is a case of a burst or broken heart. 

(39) The pied cuckoo (cuculus melanoleucus). 

(p) Grierson reads bin baits wei bayan na miln : Shukla reads binv 
bataftt yah bain na milrf (without spring you cannot get this voice). 

(40) These two birds only sing during spring and the rainy season. 

(41) The names of the four v6daa. 

(42) Students of Indian classics need not be told of the immense admira- 
tion exhibited for language capable of being interpreted with a double meaning. 
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a The Pandits cannot surpass her at interpreting the Amara, 
the Bhagwat, the Pingala and the Gita r . 

She could read Bhasvati and Vyakaran', Pingala and 
Puranas ; she could recite from the mysteries of the Vedas 
so that good men were pierced to the heart. 

11. ‘Item. — two beauteous cheeks ; how shall I des- 
cribe them ? They are like two priceless halves of one 
orange. Composed of flower-pollen and juice of nectar, 
who has kneaded these sugared comfits, fair of hue ? On 
the left cheek there is a mole. He who sees this mole is 
enkindled in every molecule 1 . Ratti berries are, as it were, 
black-faced with this mole : it is like an arrow of love 
aimed straight. This mole appears like a fire-arrow. One 
sidelong glance and a million are slain. This mole is never 
effaced from the cheek, and the cheek becomes a source of 
destruction for the world. When eyes see it its reflection 
comes into them and from it they become black and red 
above it. 

Seeing this mole on the cheek, the pole star has remained 
fixed in the sky. It rises one moment and sets another, 
but it never changes its position with relation to the mole. 

12. ‘Item.— two ears, pearly shells fashioned to be 
lamps : brilliant are the ear-pendants, fashioned of gold. 
These jewelled pendants shine with wondrous beauty, as 
it were lightning flashing in opposite quarters of the sky. 
On both sides they shine, like moon and sun : with their 
starry host no one can look on them. On these pendants 

It is one of the great tests of learning. One time Krjna was in company with 
six herd-maidens. 

The first asked him for a leaf platter for her food. 

The second said 'come to my house to-day.’ 

The third said ‘fasten my ear-pendant.’ 

The fourth said ‘give me a light.’ 

The fifth said ‘pluck me a flower.’ 

The sixth said ‘bring me water.’ 

[and he answered them all with vnrl nah l » . meaning, respectively. 

There is no servant. It is not lit. 

Not your turn, There is no garden, and 

There is no pendent, There is no water.] 

(q) Here end Grierson’s translation and notes. His notes of various 
readings and Sudhakar’s commentary continue up to the end of Canto XXV. 

(r) Grierson reads Amara, pit gala, bhnralha au gV ft : Shukla’s text 
replaces the [Maha] bh&rata by the Bh&gawat [Purana]. 

(s) Amara (kn(a) lexicography : pit gala, prosody : bhaxvati, astrology ; 
tyTtkaran, grammar. 

(t) There is a pun on til — (1) mole (2) molecule. 
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are the two drops like lit lamps ; the drops are fixed like 
two pole-stars. She wears ear-studs in the fashion of 
Singhal-dip which are like pearl shells encrusted with gems 
like the Pleiades. When she holds her veil up to her head 
from time to time, it is like lightning flashing in opposite 
quarters of the sky ; the gods in Singhala are alarmed, 
lest a flash of this lightning should fall suddenly. 

[God has] given her such a pair of ears that all the stars 
of heaven do them service : the sun and the moon stand 
in attendance on them 11 . What such other ears are there 
in the world ? 

13. ‘Item. — a neck, which I will describe. It is like 
a conch shell. It is like the neck of a vase overlaid with 
gold thread. A neck that seems to have been turned on a 
lathe ; the peacock is defeated by it, and stands as though 
he had been drugged and robbed. The pigeon stands as 
though his heart had been taken away ; with all the greater 
pleasure does he stretch out his neck. It is as though a 
mould had been made for it by turning it on a wheel : it is 
like the neck of a horse straining at the bridle. The peacock 
and the game cock, vanquished by her neck v , both proclaim 
[their own defeat ] in the evening and in the morning. 
Again, three lines w aTe marked thereon, through which the 
marks of betel juice which she swallows are all visible. 
Blest is the neck to which God has given such charm ; 
to whom will He bring and join it ? 

A kanthsiri (gold ornament) and a pearl necklace are 
the glorious adornments of this neck. Who will have such 
fruition of a life of self-denial as to become its garland ? 

14. ‘Item. — two arms (upper arms and fore-arms) like 
golden shafts ; they appear to have been turned on a lathe. 
They are like a pair of young plaintain shoots, and the 
palms of their hands are red like lotus flowers. These 
palms are steeped, as it were, in blood : [their redness is 
not like that of] the sun at dawn, [for that] is hot and they 

(u) Grierson reads gahans (are their ornaments). 

(v) Reading giu (Grierson) for gat (Shukla). 

(w) Cp. 40(5)2 and Du Maurier’s description of the ideal beauty of the 
Duchess of Towers in ‘Peter Ibbetaon’ “Round her long thick throat two 
slight creases went parallel, to make what French soulptors call U roUtei de 
Venus". The rest of Jaisi’a description is not so happy (see Shukla’s Intro- 
duction p. 124). 
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are cool. It is as though she had torn out hearts with her 
hands aud her fingers had therewith become covered with 
blood. She wears also jewel-studded rings : the world is 
without life, its life being in the grasp of her hand. On her 
upper arms are armlets and lovely bracelets : when she 
sways her arm the effect of the motion is charming : it is 
like a dancing girl displaying her movements : with the 
swaying of her arm men’s souls are ravished. 

The lotus stalk is not to be compared to her arms, and 
it is this thought that makes it thin : it is pierced with holes 
iu many places and continually draws deep sighs. 

15. 'Item. — -a bosom like a tray on which the breasts are 
like golden sweet-meat balls, yea, they rise like beauteous 
golden bowls. They are like golden cups fashioned on a 
lathe. They are two jewelled caskets closed [and con- 
taining] ambrosia. They are like Ketaki flowers which have 
impaled humble-bees on their thorns : they are ready to 
pierce through her jacket: they are like arrows" of youth, 
impatient of restraint, ready to leap out and pierce the 
hearts of men. They are like two Are-arrows aimed straight; 
they would pierce all the world if they were not fastened. 
They are like limes on a high branch, carefully guarded : 
who could touch the royal garden 5 ? They are like pome- 
granates aud grapes whose fruit is as yet untasted ; for whom 
have such oranges been kept ? 

Many kings have killed themselves by austerities, 
placing their heads on the ground ; but none has succeeded 
iu touching, and they have gone away wringing their hands. 

16. 'Item. — a stomach, thin and overspread, as it 

(\) For ban (arrow) Pt. Kalita Nath Parnb- conjectures bnji (horse), which 
would suit better with baga (bridle), but 1 doubt if it is a word which Jaisi 
would have used. Agni ban in the ne\t. verse (and eis ‘where) may mean 
‘bullet’ and not fire-arrow. Button (Terminal Essay) suggest-, that aqniban 
means some kind of unendiarv or explosive bullet, and also that the use of this 
and similar words 111 ."Sanskrit literature indu ales that the knowledge of explo- 
sives was earlier than is generally -.apposed. Tod (Rajasthan) mentions indi.-- 
tinet notices of firearms in ('hand Bardai, "especially the nal-goln or tube-ball ; 
but whether disc harged by percussion or the expansive force of gunpowder is 
dubious’. The fire-arms used in later t autos are of course an anachronism : 
guns weTe first used in India bv Babur, 

(y) A pun on hart— (l) garden ( 2 ) maiden. For the simile cp. Sappho’s 
comparison of a maiden to the apple 011 the topmost branch, which the apple 
gatherers have not been able to reach. 

(7. ] Shukla has parat for patar (a misprint). 
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vrere, with sandal paste, of a fair colour, like turmeric or 
saffron. So dainty is it that it does not feed even on milk : 
its sustenance is [the juice of] betel leaves and [the scent 
of] flowers. The line of hairs, like a black serpent, goes 
from her navel towards the lotus [her face]. It passes 
between the two oranges [her breasts] but halts in alarm 
when it sees the peacock [her neck]. It is like a line of 
black bees which has settled there, intoxicated with the 
fragrance of the columns of sandal wood; or it is like the 
Jumna, which, distressed by separation, makes its way to 
Prayag and to [the junction with the Ganges at] Arail. 
In the hollow of her navel is Benares. Who can face it ? 
Death dwells therein. 

Many have sawn off their heads or have burnt their 
bodies on slow fires 14 in hope of obtaining her ; many have 
suffocated themselves with smoke and died ; all hopelessly, 
for she gives a [favourable] answer to none. 

17. Item. — her back. It is an enemy which she has 
put behind her : it is like a fully dressed Apsara who has ' 
turned round. Her back is dight like the Malaya mountain 
whereon her hair braid climbs like a black serpent: in 
sinuous waves the serpent climbs down her back and the 
clothing in which she is wrapped is the slough which covers 
it. For whom has this hair-braid been made so [beautiful] ? 
The serpent has taken the fragrance of the sandal-tree. 
Krishna”", in his splendour, rides upon her forehead : the 
serpent got away then but now it cannot, being fastened. 
The black snake is seen holding the lotus [Padmavati’s 
face] in his mouth, or it is as though Rahu" were placed just 
behind the. moon. Who is it that can attain to the sight of 
this serpent ? It is he in whose forehead is the jewel 1 " 1 of 
good fortune. 

The serpent holds the lotus in his mouth and thereon 
sits the Khanjan bird. He who sees this [auspicious omen] 

(an) hare undergone the most extreme forms of penonoe practised 
at PrarSg or Benares. Op. 10(2)7, note (8) and 60(4)5. 

(bb) Alluding to a story of Krishna which is told in the Bh&garata-purtn*, 
8. X, adhyiya, xvi. . 

(cc) Some astrologers hold that Rthu (the demon of eclipse) has the 
form of a serpent. 

(dd) Reading mnnthahi man* (Oriorson) for jthi kt lir (Shukla), 

11 
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to him come all the attributes of royalty and wealth". 

18. Item. — a waist : no one on earth has a waist like 
it. I might speak of the lion, but yet even its waist does not 
rival this. People speak of the thin waist of the wasp, 
but this waist is even more slender : it is through envy on 
account of this that the wasp has beome yellow and uses 
his needle to sting people. It is as if a lotus stalk had 
been split in two and the thread in the middle had been 
left as her waist : this thread quivers when she but turns 
her bosom ; how will it bear its weight when she moves 
her feet ? Her girdle with its tinkling bells ravishes kings ; 
it might make music in the hall of Indra. You might 
imagine it a chdrus of maidens with Inte in hand singing 
all the [six] Rags and the [thirty-six] Raginis". 

The lion cannot surpass this waist if he competes with 
it : defeated, he has taken up his dwelling in the forest, 
and in anger at his defeat he drinks men's blood and eats 
their flesh when he has slain them. 

19. Item. — her navel : it is [scented with] breezes 
from Malaya : it whirls round like a deep whirlpool in the 
ocean. Many whirlpools have become whirlwinds but they 
could not reach this and have gone off to heaven. It is 
like the track of a doe in a forest of sandal-wood : who will 
be the Prince fortunate [Raja Bhoj] who will win it ? Who 
for its sake has accomplished austerities in the Himalayas ? 
For whom is this written [in his forehead] ? Who has found 
such delight ? Her body is fragrant with the scent of lotuses : 
her garments float elegantly over it like waves of the sea, 
and a tassel of silk and jewels swings there. With whom 
was the god of love wroth when he made such [warlike] 
preparation ? As yet this body is but a lotus bud : who 
knows for what bee it is preserved ? 

Its fragrance impregnates the word, tlhe sweet savour 
of scented powder of musk. All the bees smell it greedily 
and will not be parted from the fastening [of the tassel.] 


(ee) Literally ‘umbrella, throne, kingship and wealth’. Sudh&kar quotes 
Var&hamihira 87,20 for the favourable omen of a king-crow perched on a snake’s 
head. ep. 12(10)3. 

(£f) For the Rags and Rttginla see 43(13) note (r) and 43(14) note (t). 
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20. Item. — buttocks, which are the ornament of her 
waist and [by reason of which] she has the gait of an 
elephant, the sight of which entrances the mind. The two 
thighs attached to them are exceedingly beautiful, like 
plantain stalks planted upside down. The lotus feet are 
very specially rosy : they always remain on her couch and 
never even see the earth. The gods hold these feet in 
both their hands : where she would place her feet, there 
they lay their heads. What man has such good fortune 
written in his forehead that he may take those lotus feet 
and set them on his head ? Her anklets are like the sun and 
moon for brightness : their circlets make music like the 
waves : her toe ornaments 85 are like the constellations and 
stars : who can approach her feet ? 

I have told the tale of her charms, yet I know not 
rightly how to tell of all her members from top to toe, 
how pure they are. I have not found anything like them 
in the world which I might offer as a comparison worthy 
of them. 

rx. DOVE. 

1. Even as he listened, the king fainted away, as 
though stricken by the sun. No one knoweth the pain of 
the wound of love save he whom it afflicts : he knoweth it. 
He fell into the shoreless ocean of love, where wave 
follows wave in confusion. His love longing eddies like a 
whirlpool" in this ocean, and from moment to moment his 
life comes and goes like a wave : at one moment, his life 
departs, drowned in a deep sigh : at another it emerges, 
issuing forth in frenzy. At one moment his face is yellow, 
at another white : at one moment he is conscious, at 
another unconscious. The condition of love is more 
grievous than death, for in it life doth not depart” and the 
‘tenth state’ [death] doth not come. 

Death's messengers do not take away the [King's] life, 


(gg) A meat an ornament for the big toe : biehhiyit an ornament for the 
other toes. 


Cajtto 11. 

(a) Omitting Shukla’e hyphen after birak. 

(b) Reading file (Grierson) for jiyai (Sbukla). 
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but they harass and terrify it. The only utterance that 
comes to his mouth is to say 'Save me, Save me’. 

2. All his family and dependents, his princes and 
lords, all came speedily. And all the magicians and the 
curers of snake-bite came, and the sorcerers and the 
physicians and the wise men were summoned. They 
examine his symptoms and feel his pulse : “The medicine 
[they say] is not near : it is there in the gardeq". The 
king is in the condition of Lakhan 11 ; an arrow of might 
[the Saktiban] has pierced his heart" and caused him to 
faint. Rama is not here : Hanuman is very far away : 
who will bring hither the root Sanjivan?” All his barons 
address him respectfully, “What have you done in your 
spirit ? What idea have you entertained ? Tell us your 
distress. What is it that you stand in need of ? The 
ocean [with all its jewels] and Mount. .Sumer u [with all 
its gold] will come if you require them. 

“Send your runners to the place : offer a million in 
cash. Whatever garden' that plant may be in, all will 
bring it as a gift to you.” 

3. "When he became conscious he arose to renuncia- 
tion : he awoke as from sleep, like one distraught. As a 
babe weeps when coming into the world, so he arose 
weeping and saying “Alas, I have lost the knowledge [I 
had attained]. I was in the city of Immortality. How 
have I come here to the city of Destruction ? Who has 
done me this service of [causing my] death ? Who has 
called for Sakti and taken away my life ? I was sleeping 
under branches of happiness. Why did not God let me 
stay sleeping there ? Now my spirit is there, and here 
is only my empty body ; how long will it endure, without 
the vital principle ? If the spirit is consumed by the hand 

(c) There is the usual pun on 67»rS — (1) garden (2) maiden. 

(d) The RamSyano tells how Lachhman was wounded by MeghanSda 
son of R&vana with the javelin Sakti bin and was oared by Hanumfin with the 
root 8afljlvaul which he brought together with the mountain on which it grew. 
He was in a hurry as Lachhman ’a life depended on his being treated before 
day-break. 

(e) Reading hiye (Grierson) for kai (Shukla). 

(f) There is the usual pun on tari, and bard is either a gift of fruit and 
flowers or the gift made to a bridegroom at the betrothal. 

(g) Allegorically, the king’s condition is that of a mystic awaking from 
a tranoe (see Shokla’s Introduction p. 78). 
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of fate it is not well for the body 11 which does not have 
the spirit for company. 

“The body of three and a half cubits is like a lake and 
the heart is like a lotus in the midst thereof. It seems 
near to the eyes, but for the hand to reach it [the water 
is too] deep.” 

4. They all said “Be advised in your mind, O King. It 
is not seemly to fight against fate. Fight against him who 
can be defeated. Krishna could not 1 , and left the herd 
maidens. Do not entertain love for any one : love's name 
is sweet, but eat the sweet and you will lose your life 1 . 
There is delight in love when it is first joined, but after- 
wards it is difficult to bring it to a conclusion. The body 
[of the beloved], though only three and a half cubits, is 
like Mount Sumeru : it cannot be approached, so winding 
is the way. The sky k can be reached by the sight, but 
love is invisible and higher than the sky. The pole star of 
love rises higher than the pole star of heaven : only he who 
cuts off his own head and sets his feet thereon 1 can 
touch it. 

"You are a king and a happy one : enjoy the happiness 
of your kingdom. By this path [ the path of love, or of 
Yoga ] he arrives who endures the distress of separation.” 

5. The parrot said "O, King, be instructed in your 
mind. To be a lover is a difficult undertaking. You are a 
prince, and always eat cooked food (enjoy life) : you have 
not met the day lotus : you have met the night lotus. This 
the bee knows, who has been robbed on that way ; he has 
given his life, and, in spite of giving it, he has not escaped. 
The kingdom of Singhala is a difficult thing, you will not' 
attain it by warlike preparation. That way is a way on 
which he goes who has renounced the world : who is a Yogi, 


(h) There is a pun on ghat — (1) diminish (2) body. 

(i) Reading jut na (Grierson) for jnnal (Shukla). (Kfi&hpa understood 
[that it was no use fighting against odds.]) 

(j) Reading vJthv mlfh kh/Te^iu (Grierson). Shukla’s »«*t> mifai 
kaht jtu dijai wonld mean ‘your name will be effaced : why should you sacri- 
fice your life’ ? 

(k) Reading gagan (Grierson) forjnnn (Shukla) and omitting the hyphen. 

(l) An expression for complete renunciation of the disciple’s will to the 
guru’s guidance. 80 in Kabir, sis vVtrai 6 hut* dhore tBpar nrfchot pnnv ins 
Kahlm yo* kahai aitJl hit to ftv, and cp. 13(3)2. 
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an anchorite, an ascetic or a hermit. If by pleasure rare 
could attain true happiness, no one would abandon such 
pleasure in order to practice austerities. You are a king 
and desire to obtain pleasure r it does not beseem a man 
of pleasure to practise Yoga. 

“Perfection cannot be attained by wishing for it, nay, not 
till penance has been performed. This the unfortunate 
wretch knows who cuts off his own head ( i.e . renounces 
everything). 

6. "But what is the use of telling the tale of Yoga ? 
Ghee is not produced without churning curds. So long as 
a man does not lose himself, so long will he not attain what 
he seeks. God has made the mountain of love difficult of 
access : only he can ascend it who climbs with his head m . 
On that path the sharp point of a stake arises : a thief will 
be impaled thereon, or a Mansur". You are a King : why 
should you clothe yourself in rags ? You have the ten ways" 
at home (i.e. in your body), hust, anger, greed, pride, and 
delusion, these five thieves never leave your body. They 
are looking out for the nine entrances, and will rob your 
house by night or by day”. 

“Awake now, O senseless one, the night is becoming 
dawn. Nothing then will come to your hand when these 
thieves have robbed you.” 

y. Hearing these words the King awoke to conscious- 
ness. He gazed fixedly' 1 , not winking an eyelid. From 
his eyes rolled down pearls and rubies (i.e. tears and 
blood) : he was dumb as one that has eaten [drugged] gur. 
The light in his heart looked like a lamp to him, and 
other lamps (or the islands— dip — of the world) seemed 
darkness. 1 His gaze turned away from illusion in 

(m) i.e., laying down his head, in the sense of abandoning himself to his 
guru’s instructions. 

(n) Mansur a celebrated Sufi martyr known as Anal-haq. He was 
learned in the Ved&nta and took the name of An-al-haq (the to'ham of the 
(Jpanishads — ‘I am He’). This was regarded as blasphemy, and he was 
impaled at Baghdad by order of the Khalifa Muktadir. (922 A.D.). 

(o) The ten body openings cp. 2(17)3 note (C7) and 2(18)1 note (oo). 

(pi i.e.. unless you can control your passions, it is no use attempting 

to practise Yoga. 

(q) Reading takfaba b%gn (Grierson) for pem ihit l. (Shukla) love 
was fixed in his mind. 

(r) For the esoteric meaning of what follows, see Shukla'e Introduction 
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anger and returned not thither, knowing it for false. 
[He meditated thus] “When worldly things are all uncer- 
tain, why should one choose to live in this desolate 
world ? The guru is he who brings the spark of love : he 
who receives it and kindles fire with it is the true disciple. 
Now I would be like an insect with the ichneumon fly* : 
I would become a bee for her for whose sake I have been 
burnt. • 

“Roving from flower to flower, I will inquire [for her] 
and . if I reach that ketaki, I will sacrifice my body for 
union with it like a bee which gives up its life.’’ 

8. His kinsmen and friends gave him much good coun- 
sel, but the King did not heed anyone’s cajolery. If the 
pains of love have arisen for anyone, the advice of others 
only makes them greater. Though words of ambrosia were 
spoken, he thought them poison, while he thought that 
words of love were sweet. Ask him about the sweetness of 
love who has eaten of it after subduing the senses'. Ask 
Bharthari" about it : he left his ambrosial kingdom when 
he had eaten poison. Mahesh (Shiva) is called a great 
siddha, and yet he affixed poison to his throat. [The 
King said] ' ‘ The rays of the sun are about to be display- 
ed : who will be like Hanuwant v and give hope ? 

“So do you all pray for my success. With an w auspi- 
cious beginning may accomplishment be brought about. 
What guru will not set his disciple on the path of the 
secret which he himself has attained?’’ 

12. THE YOGI 

1. The king left his kingdom and became a Yogi, 
bover-like he took his viol in his hand. His body was un- 
cared for, his mind was distraught and drooping ; love was 

(s) For the ichneumon fly, cp. note (15) to 9(5)7. 

(t) There ia a pun (here and in v,6) on bithai (objeot of sense) and 
hish (poison). 

(u) Bharthari or Bhartfihari, the poet prinoe of Ujjain, brother of Vi- 
kramSditya, who renounced the world on learning that his wife was unfaithful. 
He is the legendary founder of one sect of Yogis, who sing ballads about his 
life. In some stories his guru wets JalandharoBtha, in outers Gorakhnitha 
himself. 

(v) Alluding to Hanum&n'a bringing the antidote for Lachhmsnls 
wound before the rising of the sun. 

(w) hit, (Tones who is the God of good beginnings. Cp, 33(3)9. 
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fixed [in his mind] and a tangled knot of hair was on his 
head. He whose face was bright as the moon and whose 
body was fragrant as sandal wood, reduced his person to 
a clod of earth, smearing it with ashes. [He was provided 
with]* string girdle, horn whistle, ring and gorakh- 
dhandha , with Jogbat , rudraksha necklace and crutch. 
Clothed in patch-work he gripped his staff in his hand, 
with a view to becoming a siddha b , as Gorakh' prescribed. 
In his ears were ear-rings, round his neck a rosary, in his 
hand his drinking bowl, on his shoulder a tiger's skin, on 
his feet were wooden clogs, and he had an umbrella over 


Canto 12. 

(a) Jaisi’g description here and in S0(2), 60(8) and 61(2)0,7 of the Yogi's 
trappings corresponds with what is worn and carried by the present day Gorakh- 
nStfu Yogis. See Briggs’ GorakhnntK p. 0-22. Mahant Digvijai Nath of 
Gorakhpur, with whom I have discussed, does not accept the accuracy of 
Briggs in some details. He also dislikes the title of Briggs’ book Qorakhwtih 
anathe Kanphnin Yogis. They prefer to be known as Nnths. 

MeJchat, (a string girdle worn round the waist). The word iB also applied to 
the j&neo or sacred thread, of 9 strands of wool, worn round the neok. To this 
is attaohed the Singhi or singhn&d (a horn whistle about two inohes long) by a 
ring (Briggs’ pnviirl) which is probably Jaisi’s chakra. The dhandhnri is the 
gorakhdhXndS, a puzzle of iron rings and rods about 3 feet long. Jogbnt can only 
mean Ike t my of Yoga -. the text is probably corrupt ; Grierson has jogofn, 
another unknown word, which Sudh&kar explains as either ‘purifying Yoga’ or 
‘the support of Yoga’. Sudrnksh, the necklace of largo seeds of the eleooarpus 
ganitrus. Adknr t : the Sabd s&gar explains as either ‘wallet’ or ‘crutch’. The 
Gorakhnttthl Yogi carries both these, but calls the first jholi and the seoond 
phxori from its mattock shape. Jaisi probably means the second. Knnthn 
is patohwork clothing, of which a good instance is shown in the photo of the 
Mahant of Puri in Briggs’ book. Dap. i is a short ebony wand supposed to have 
healing and magical properties. Mudnt is the ring (generally of rhinoceros 
horn) worn in the large opening made by splitting the cartilage of the ear. 
Ratanseu’s ears are not actually split, — see25 (22)6. The japmitn is the rosary 
of small rudraksh beads, generally 108 in number. The udapnn (or kaman<Jal) 
is the drinking vessel, carried by a handle, and made of gourd or of metal. 
Bngh chhftla : a hide is generally carried, but it is the bide of a deer. The 
tiger akin would be very unusual, and is perhaps an indication that Ratansen 
is not really a Yogi but a monarch in disguise. PTtlivxtri (clogs or pattens) and 
chhntn (umbrella) : it would not be strictly correct for a Yogi to carry these; 
this also may be au indication that the Yogi dress is only a disguise. 
Khappar is the begging bowl made of oocoanut shell. The red (or ochre) robe 
is worn in memory of the doth stained with her own blood given by PSrvatl 
to Gorakha&th. 

(b) For Siddha see 24(2)1 note (o), but here the word may mean only 
‘suooeeafnl in attainment of an object.’ 

(c) The reference to GorakhnSth here probably means no more than 
that Ratansen disguised himself as a GorakhnSthl Yogi, but the connection 
between GorakhnSth and Chi tor offers an interesting field of reeearoh. We 
learn from Tod that Samarsi, prince of Cbitore (brother-in-law of PritlivfcSj 
and an ancestor of Ratansen) was addressed as Joglndra, or 'chief of aacetios’, 
and there are legends connecting GorakhnSth with the foundation of the king- 
dom of MewSr (Briggs p. 246 a), and also of Nepal. 
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his head. He carried a begging bowl and had put on red 
attire. 

He set out to beg for happiness, having made outward 
show of penance- and Yoga in his body. “ May I win 
Padmavati [he said] whose love is implanted in my heart.” 

2. The astrologers made reckoning and said ” It is not 
[a time for] departure to-day. Choose an [auspicious] day, 
that your business may be successful.” [He answered] 
" [He who is on] love’s path does not look to days or 
hours ; he will do that when he is of right understanding. 
When love is in a man’s body, where is his flesh ? There 
is no blood in his body and no tears in his eyes. The wise 
men are wrong, they do not know the right day for setting 
forth : fate does not inquire about an auspicious day for 
taking a man’s life. Does the distraught widow ask the 
wise men [if it is an auspicious day for committing Sati], 
and, [if not], remain at home and arrange the household 
utensils ? If a man dies and [his body] goes to the 
Ganges, does anyone prescribe an auspicious day or hour 
for that ? Where have I obtained any house .or home ? 
Only for an hour is it mine : in the end it is another’s. 

“I am a wayfarer and a bird : I have set out roving 
to find the grove where I would be. Do you go to your 
own houses.” 

3. Drummers carried the order in all directions. 
‘‘The King’s army has been mobilised. All you who are 
the captains of the host, take provisions for the journey : 
the expedition is a distant one. It is to Singhala-dvipa 
that we are to go, where you will not be able to buy 
commodities. You will exhaust all your substance [in 
getting] there and, without substance, a man’s face is 
in the dust. The King has set forth, making himself a 
Yogi : let all the folk make themselves ready speedily 
and set forth with him. Det him who used proudly to 
ride on horse-back now walk upon the earth with his 
eyes fixed on heaven. Accept initiation 3 and be his 
companions : wait upon him, all of you ; and go before 
him. 


(d) Mantra iB the initiatory verse whioh the disciple receives from his 
gnrn or some other Yogi (Briggs, p. 28). 
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"Why art thou careless, O mortal ? Occupy thyself 
with thine own mind. Be wakeful and take [heed] 
beforehand, that thou mayest not repent later in thy 
mind.” 

4, Ratansen's mother besought him saying, "You have 
the umbrella of sovereignty above your head and the royal 
dais ever beneath your feet. Enjoy the countless wealth 
with which fortune has favoured you and do not leave your 
kingdom to become a beggar. Your body was always anoin- 
ted with sandal-paste and now behold it is covered with 
dust. You used to spend the whole day in enjoyment: how 
will you now perform penance and austerities ? How will 
you endure the blazing heat without any shade ? How will 
sleep come to you [lying] on the [bare] ground ? How 
will you clothe yourself in rags and tatters ? How will 
you go upon your journey on foot ? How will you endure 
hunger at all times ? How will you eat dry crusts ? 

"Your royal throne, your army, and your court are all 
bright in your light alone. Remain seated [on your 
throne] and enjoy pleasure and bliss. Do not go away 
and leave them in darkness.” 

5. “Mother, ' speak not to me of such temptations. 
No one can reckon happiness, or even his body, as his 
own. When, in the end, the body must become ashes, 
who would nourish this clay*, only to be crushed by the 
burden of it ? Why should I be entranced by these 
sandal perfumes when every hair of my body is an enemy ? 
Hand, foot, ear, and eye, these all will join to bear witness 
against me in the next world. Every particle of my body 
imputes sin to me. Say then by what way can salvation 
be attained. If kingships and enjoyment were good things, 
Gopi Chand 1 would not have engaged in Yoga. When he 
saw that all created things were transitory (bird like)®, he 

(e) cp. Hamlet’s 'Wbo would fardels bear. 

To grunt and Bweat under a weary life’ ; 

(f) Gopich&nd, a king of Bengal wbo renounced his kingship and became 
an ascetic under the influence of Gorakhnath. Like Bhartbari, he is the hero 
of ballads sung by Yogis. 

See Grierson : The song of MaoikchRnd, J.A.S.B.1877 and 1888, 

(g) Reading with Grierson Vhau titili (creation) jo ddeh partwa ; 
Shuki&’s Unh kiya-dllhi jo ddeh pariica might mean 'When he saw with the 
vision of his heart that [his own condition was like that ofl a bird.’ 
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left his kingdom and took up his dwelling in the Kajari 
forest 1 *. 

"Seeing that all things must in the end be so, my Guru 
has given me his instructions. I shall go to the island 
of Singhala. Mother, give me your permission.” 

6 . Nagmati weeps in the harem, “Who has exiled you 
to the forest, my beloved ? Now who will make me a 
happy woman ? I too will go with you and become a 
Yogini. Either you must take me with you, or you must 
slay me with your own hand before you depart. [What 
else is there for me] when you depart, a husband so dear ? 
Where Rama is there Sita must be with him. So long as 
my life does not depart from my body, I will do you service 
and will wash your feet. Granted that the beauty of a 
lotus lady is marvellous, still no one is more beautiful than 
I am. However the eyes of men may rove they should 
not 1 turn their backs on those whom they know.” 

All his queens join in giving him their blessing : "May 
the umbrella ever be above thy head. Keep thy royal 
state in the fortress of Chitaur and maintain us, our beloved 
lord, in wedded happiness.” 

7 . "You are women, and deficient in sense. The man 
is a fool who takes advice of women-folk at home. When 
Raghava (Rama) took Sita with him, Ravan carried her 
off, so what success did he obtain ? This world is like a 
dream : we are separated as though we had never seen 
each other. You have heard of the wise King Bharthari : 
he had sixteen hundred queens in his palace : they 
cherished the soles of his feet on their breasts : but he 
became a Yogi and took none of them with him. What 
business has a Yogi with enjoyment ? He does not desire 
either wealth or wife or kingship. All he wants is dry 


(h) Kajali ban, a legendary forest where dwell the Siddhas (note (c) 
to 24(2)1), and in which is the tree (or the fountain), of life. See SudhSkar, p. 
252/3, and his quotations from MabBbbSrata, VaDaparva 145-6. It is also 
identified with Zulm&t, the land-of darkness of the Alexander legend, see note 
(31) to 1(13)5 and 42(5)1. The text has kadali in some places and kajali or 
kajari in others. In 42(21)8 where it is a simile of darkness, kajali is clearly 
correct. Kadali of course means banana. 

(i) Reading with Grierson jitih jxm tinh dlnh na pVhl for Shukla’s 
jinhih j!fn tinh dlnht pit hi (verilv the eves of men are roving : they turn 
their backs on those whom they know best.) 
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crusts to be had by begging : what has a Yogi to do with 
warm rice ?” 

The King did not heed what they said : he left the 
whole crowd of them. He went off leaving them weeping 
and would not turn back to console them. 

8. His mother weeps [and says] “My son returns not. 
Ratan, my jewel, has departed and our home has become 
dark. My son who rejoiced in kingship has been led away 1 
by a mountain-dwelling parrot.” The queens weep and are 
ready to give up their lives : they tear their hair and 
scatter it like straw on a thre shin g-floor. They break to 
pieces their necklaces and garlands saying “Now for whose 
sake shall we adorn ourselves ? He whom we were wont 
sportingly to call our beloved has departed ; for whose 
sake is this existence ?” They wish to die but cannot 
manage to do so : when the flames arise, everyone puts 
them out. For a short space of time there was a great 
outcry : afterwards the weeping was exhausted. 

Nine maunds of pearls were broken : ten maunds of 
glass [bangles] were smashed. They did away with all 
their ornaments. There was a dance of lamentation. 

9. The King issued forth, blowing a long blast on his 
horn. He left his city, after covering himself with dust. 
All his barons and lords made renunciation : sixteen 
thousand valiant youths became Yogis. They abandoned 1 
all illusion and error : they realised that in the end they 
could not keep these things with them. They all aban- 
doned their folk and their families : they became separate, 
leaving both happiness and unhappiness. They thought 
only of the King in whose path they had set forth, be- 
coming his disciples, heaving everything, they went from 
town to town, from village to village, and from place to 
place. Who possesses any place of abode or any house 
and property ? All things are His, of whom are the spirit 
and the body. 

The army of Yogis set forth, all of them having dyed 
their clothes red. It was as though the dhak had flowered 
for twenty Kos in all directions. 

(j) Omitting Shukla’s comma after chain. 

(k) Set hnthrz.hnth te (were lo»t from their handa) op. 4(7)3 note 41. 
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io. The soothsayers observed the' omens 1 in front. 
"On the right is a fish in a silver dish. A young woman 
approaches carrying a pitcher full of water. A milk-maid 
calls ‘who will take my curds ?' A gardening maid comes 
with a coronal of flowers which she has woven. A king 
crow sits on the head of a snake. On the right a deer 
comes running out of the forest. On the left a partridge 
calls and a donkey brays. A black bull bellows on the right. 
On the left a white kite draws near, and a fox shows 
himself. A copper-smith bird on the left, a Saras (crane) on 
the right. You will reach fruition to your heart’s content. 

"He who has such omens and sets forth in hope of 
attaining an object, he has the eight great Siddhis m , as 
the poet Vyas hath said.” 

xi. “The expedition started and the King set forth. A 
blast was blown on the horns of the Yogis. “To-day”, they 
said, “is a short stage. To-morrow the march will be a long 
one. He who reaches the camp at the end of that march, 
him we will call a good and true man. It is a mountain 
way which lies before us with craggy peaks and very 
difficult passes. Between the mountains are rivers, caves 
and gullies : in many places dacoits are lying in wait. We 
shall [go to where we shall] hear the shout of Hanuman 0 : 
who knows who will cross the strait, and who will be too 
weary ? Realising these things in your minds, prepare 
beforehand ; tread in the steps of your leader.” 

[Daily] they rise at dawn and set forth, and perform a 
march of ten Kos. When travellers really go on the way, 
how can they remain stationary ? 

12. Be watchful and steady, O travellers. Book ahead 
as you place your feet on the ground. Those who have 
missed the road and have got lost, they have been slain. 

(l) Jaisi’s list of auspicious omens is a longer one than I have found 
elsewhere, e.g., in Crooke’s Popular Religion. The king-orow sitting on a 
snake’s head has been mentioned previously — 10(17)8. The donkey braying 
on the right was a favourable omen with the Thugs, by whom it was called 
pilhan as I am informed by Mr. J. H. Frere of Gorakhpur. 

(m) For the 8 siddhis see note (v) to 11(8)8. 

(n) For the allegorical meaning of the journey, see Shukla’s Introduc- 
tion p. 81. It is the way to Yogic emancipation, as well as the way of love. 

(o) «. e., to the southern extremity of India, where Hanuman (or his 
double) was posted as watchman over the straits between India and LabkS. 
See Sudhakar’s Commentary p. 272. 
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They knew not how one shall journey on the way. Let all 
of you don clogs on your feet, so that thorns may not 
pierce them and pebbles may not become imbedded in 
them. Now you have come into the region of jungle and 
mountain, where there is the dense wood of the Dandak 
forest''. On all four sides the thick dhak forest is in flower : 
in great distress will be he who loses his way there. 
Leave the road which is beset with thorns : do not tear 
your clothes by getting them caught in brambles. On 
the right is Bidat, Chanderi 11 on the left. Of these two 
places, which is the way ? 

One way goes to Singhala, the other to the neighbour- 
hood of Lanka r . Both roads are before us ; to which 
island are we to journey ? 

13. Thereupon spoke the sagacious parrot ; “He leads 
the way who has beheld the road. How can he fly who 
has no wings on his body ? He clings to the dhak when 
the sal-wood is sinking*. He is like the blind who accom- 
panies the blind : he cannot find the road in such com- 
panionship. Hear my counsel, if you wish to succeed in 
your object. In Bijanagar is the king of Bijaygiri. You 
must come to where the Gonds and the Kols are, leaving 
on your left Andhiyar and Khatola. To the south, on your 
right, dwell the Tilangas and to the north on your left is 
the fortress of Katanga. In the midst is Ratanpur and 
Singh Duwarat. Keep the Jharkhand mountain on your left. 

“Further on you have Orissa : leave that way also on 
the left and, taking a turn to the right, go down to the 
ocean-shore.” 

(p) The Dandak-Branya, the scene of Rama’s exile, between the Vin- 
dhya range and the Godavari. 

(q) See Shukla’s Introduction p. 232-4 for the geography of this stanza 
and the next: also SudhBkar, p. 277 -282. Identifications are uncertain, and 
probably the places were only names to Jaisi. Sbukla identifies Bidar with a 
place of that name in Barar (not with the place near Golconda). Chanderi 
is in Gwalior State, west of Lalitpur. 

(r) Jaisi did not realise that Singhala and LahkS are both names for 
the same islaud, — Ceylon, cp. 2(2)2 note (10). 

(s) The simile is not very clear, but there may be puns on pafTls =(l) 
dhak (2) leaf and ons?»fchtt=(l) sal (2) branch. Dhak wood floats in water 
while sal wood sinks. 

(t) Singh Duwara — Chindwara. Jharkhand between Chhota Nagpur 
and Orissa (Chattisgarh). 
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14. They march every day and they bivouac in the 
deer forests. Mats of kusa grass are their bedding (lit. 
mattress and sheets) and they lie down upon the earth. 
When they have marched ted leagues their bodies are wet 
with dew : they apply ashes to them and rub them in. 
The disciples all sleep, each in his place : the King him- 
self alone keeps awake. He in whose heart the passion of 
love has sprung up, how can he feel hunger or find sleep 
or rest ? In the [dark forest, “] in the dark night, in the 
month of Bhadon, love is exceedingly grievous. He gras- 
ped his viol in his hand like a Bairagi, and from all the 
five strings the one sound’ came. 

His eyes were fixed on the way that led to the island 
in which Padmavati was, just as the chatak in the forest 
or the shell in the water waits upon the Sewati*. 

13. THE KING’S TAEK WITH GAJAPATI. 

I. A full month was spent in travelling on the way 
until they came down to the shore of the ocean. ‘Ratan- 
sen has become a Yogi ascetic’, — hearing this news the 
Gajapati* came to meet him. “You are a Yogi and all 
your host are disciples : to what island do you wish to 
fare ? It is well that you have come : now do me a 
favour and bid me show you hospitality.” “Hear my answer, 

0 Gajapati. I and thou are alike, but our dispositions are 
different. Entertain him who has not this disposition : 
you will ruin him whose affections are absolutely set [on 
Yoga.] It will be a great thing if I can get boats and 
journey, by your aid, to Singhala dvipa. 

“Whither I have to go myself, thither would I take my 
army across. If I live, I shall bring her [Padmavati] back 
with me 1 : if I die, it will be at her door.” 

(u) Perhaps ‘in the frest of Andhiyar’ , v. 42(12 )4. 

(v) t.e., the name of the Beloved. There is a pun on dhuni—(1) sound 
(2) absorption of thought. In relation to the latter meaning, the five strings 
symbolise the 5 senses. 

(w) Sevttti or SvStl is the 15th asterism, in which a drop of water 
falling from the clouds enters the closed shell and becomes a pearl : see 23(18)4. 
The ChUtaka (pSplhS) also waits for the SvStl in order to quench its thirst, 
v. 23(10)9 note (w). 

Canto 13. 

(a) Gajapati was a title of the kinga of Kalifiga (See Sudh Star’s Com- 
mentary p. 288). 

(fc) Reading tab lei phirauii (Grierson) for Rhukla'e lav bahurau 4 (then 

1 will return). 
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2. Gajapatisaid "On my he ad be your demand : there shall 
be no lack of boats and ships. I shall bring them all and give 
them to you, newly built ones : flowers which are offered to 
Mahesur (Siva) are flowers indeed. Still, I have one thing to 
urge respectfully on your Holiness : the way is difficult, how 
will you travel on it ? There are seven oceans', yast and 
boundless, where crocodiles and alligators slay men. The 
waves rise up and cannot be controlled. It is only by 
good fortune that an occasional merchant gets through. 
You enjoy happiness and are a king in your own home : 
'lor what purpose shall you endure such risks ? Some one 
may perchance reach Singhala dvipa if he takes his life in 
his hand. 

"The salt ocean, the ocean of milk and of curd, of water 
and of wine and the enormous kilkila : who can sail 
through these oceans and cross them,— who is it that has 
such strength ?” 

3. “Gajapati, a man's mind is the limit of his strength. 
Still, if a man has love, what does he care for life ? He 
who lays down his head 4 before he places his feet in the 
way, what can death do to him ? He is dead already. 
I have given up pleasure and have taken sorrow as my 
provision for the way ; and so have I set forth with ray 
face towards Singhala. It is the bee who knows the love 
of the lotus ; he it is on whom love’s distress has fallen. 
And he who has seen the ocean of love, he will count these 
oceans a mere drop. Truth has brought the seven oceans 
into order, just as the mountains are no burden to the 
earth. If a man has tied his life to the raft of truth, even 
though life is lost, he will not turn back for anything. 

"He whose puppet I am 8 , my guiding string is in his 
hand, het him seize the string and draw me, and nothing 
will turn my head.” 

4. "The ocean of love is exceedingly deep : there is 
no boundary on this side and on that nor any bottom. He 
who falls into this ocean of milk, if he lose his life, may 

( 0 ) For the geven oceans tad* 1(2)1 note (g). Only six are named in 
v. 8 below, perhaps because Mtoasarovar, the seventh, is a quiet one. 

(d) cp. 11 (4) 7 note (1). 

(e) There is a pun on ) an actor (2) a noseetring. There is a 

similar allusion in 24(7)8. 
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still become a swan' and fly to the other side. I ‘am 
Padmavati's almsman. I have no eyes for the ocean or 
for the Ganges. I am going by that road where I may 
meet her for whose sake I have rags and tatters on my 
shoulders. Now I will lie in this ocean [ of love ] as one 
that is dead : when one is dead, what can water do to 
him ? I am dead and float with the current : let it take 
me where it will. So long as I am on the way to her, any 
creature may seize and devour me. I will throw myself 
into the ocean, knowing that, if I am devoured, I shall 
speedily attain salvation. 

“My head is in heaven, my body is on the earth, my 
heart is the ocean of love. My eyes are like king-fishers 
which keep on picking up drops from it, and flying up 
with them.” 

5. The distress of severance awakens a grievous fire : 
burning or dying [ the lover ] finds surcease. He loses 
there both fear and shame : he sees nothing, neither water 
nor fire : if he sees fire, he runs to meet it : if he sees 
water, he plunges straight into it. Such a senseless one 
cannot be made wise by instruction : he [ only ] sees clearly 
the road on which he goes. He recks nought of the fear of 
sea-monsters : all he desires is to get across and see the 
beloved. Lions and tigers will not devour him : he is drier 
even than wood. Body and illusion are not with him : 
[ the Guru ], to whom he has given up his spirit, is his 
companion. 

The king bestowed all the money that he had with him 
in gifts to men and [ he said ] “There is no knowing but 
that God may bring me across the ocean in recompense for 
some merit.” 

6. Blessed are that man's life and heart, whose 
light/largesse 8 is set on high in the world. Such a light / 
largesse is above all prayer and penance : there is nothing 
in the world equal to this light/largesse. From one light/ 
act of largesse there is tenfold gain : beholding such light/ 
largesse all the worldjiesires to look on it/the face [ of the 
giver.] Such a light/largesse makes all before it bright: 

(F) Hahs has a double -meani/ig (1) swan (2) the emancipated soul, 
param-hafw. 

(g) Throughout this stanza dtjfit has the double meaning of lamp and 

gift. 
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where there is no light/largesse all is darkness. A light/ 
largesse makes a dwelling bright at night : if there is no 
light/largesse thieves rob the house. Hatim* 1 and Kama 1 
learnt how to give and their largesse has been recorded 
in the scriptures or, the flame of light of Hatim and Kama is 
a light which has beeh recorded in the scriptures. The 
light/largesse is of service in both worlds : all that a man 
gives in this world he gets in the next 1 . 

He who has a lamp in his hand/given anything with 
his hand ' has made his road bright. No man will take 
anything with him [ at death ], only the light/his largesse 
goes with him. 

14. THE SHIPS. 

*1. Gajapati saw that the king would not yield, but 
was sincere both in his true resolve and in his liberality 1 *. 
He who has given his life beforehand [ in order to go on ] 
that way, his body is not his own, it is nothing but a 
clothing of rags'. The King set forth resolutely, abandoning 
the doubt in his spirit : where there is courage, there 
will be success. He set forth resolutely, abandoning 
his kingdom: [Gajapati] gave him ships and gave him 
all their equipment. The King went speedily on board 
and the ships were rowed away. Happy is the man who 
goes forth on [the way of] love. He who reaches his bourne 
on the road of love never comes back to mingle with these 
ashes. He attains the most excellent Paradise, wherehere 
is no death but eternal dwelling in happiness. 

What is the hope of this life ? It is like a dream that 
endureth half the twinkling of an eye. (Saith Muhammad) 
those men who have died while still living, it is they whom 
you should call Sadhus. 

(h) Hatim. See 1(17)2 note 43. 

(i) Karpa. See 1(17)2 note 44. 

j(j) Cp. ‘What I gave That I have’, in the English funeral verae, 

Cakto 14. 

(a) In Grierson's text, this is the last stanza of Canto XIII. 

(b) For the parable of Datt and SaM see Canto XXXII stanza 17. 
Here, the king’s observance of these virtues bring’S him safely across the seven 
seas : there, his transgression brings him to disaster in Canto. XXXIII. 

(c) I have followed Grierson's reading 3 pun Mthih kaynpai kahtkn. 
Shukla reads ^pnehi hay’t Ttpnehi ka&thn, which might mean ‘The king-had 

of his own accord clad himself in rags and had given his life beforehand ’ 

Perhaps the second wpnsAi conceals the word pahinTti. 
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2. As a herd, of elephants roves in the forest, so the 
ships set forth and the ocean was covered. The ships 
speed, swifter than thought : they travel a thousand lea- 
gues in the tw inkli ng of an eye. The ocean is boundless : 
it seems to touch the sky. He who is an ascetic does not 
count heaven a trifle. At that moment a Chalha d fish came 
into view like a snow-capped mountain. When the Chalha 
was angered there arose ‘such a disturbance that the waves 
reached the sky, and beat upon the land. All the young 
warriors say to the King, "Such monstrous fish are there 
in the ocean. We are quite willing to go by such a way, 
but you must be prepared not to return again. 

“Thou art our Guru, O King : we are thy disciples and 
thou our lord. Where the Guru places his foot, there the 
disciple should place his forehead.” • 

3. The mariners laughed when they heard this talk. 
“The frog who lives in a well does not know what the ocean 
is. This is a Chalha and does not attack any one. What 
will you say when you see the Rohu ? You have not yet 
seen that fish, into whose mouth a thousand fishes such as 
this would enter. Above this Rohu hovers a Roc (royal 
bird) whose shadow spreads for a thousand leagues : he 
seizes 8 this fish in his beak and carries him off and places 
him in his young ones’ mouths to feed them. When this 
bird utters his cry, the sky thunders : the ocean heaves 
when he flaps his wing. There [in the ocean] the moon and 
the sun are lost to sight : only he who knows the way al- 
ready should embark on it. 

One man in ten makes the journey, [by virtue of] his 
good deeds, his virtue, his penance and his obedience to 
rule. When the ship reaches the further shore, then only 
is there happiness and peace.” 

4. The King said “I have devoted myself to love : 
where love is, how can there be happiness and peace? Do 
you row on if you can do so : bring me across, as you cross 
yourselves. I have no such care for happiness : happy 
would it have been if I had never been born. The earth 

(d) Except ia these perilous seas, the chalha or chelhuS is a small fish 
like’a sprat. 

(e) Reading ja hi (Grierson) for bhari (Shnkla) filling bis beak with. 
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and the sky are the nether and the upper millstones : no 
one who comes between them can preserve his life. There 
is one happiness though, for which I now pray, that having 
pledged my truth, I may not fail on the way of love. If 
there is truth in the heart, it is a light to the eyes and the 
diver will not fear to plunge into the ocean. I will search 
and s;ft the ocean, until Ratan (the jewel) and Padarath, 
(the treasure), are joined. 

"As [Vishnu] searched 1 the seven hells and brought out 
from them the sacred Vedas, so will I climb the seven hea- 
vens and speed on the way which leads to Padmavati.” 

15. THE SEVEN SEAS. 

■ 1. He who has full truth in his heart can cross oceans : 
if he has truth in his spirit, the coward becomes a hero. 
By this truth, fleets of ships are moved : by this truth 
the winds give them wings, as it were. Truth is 
the companion, the spiritual director, the helper* : 
if truth rows it will take you and bring you to the 
other side. Truth keeps a look-out fore and aft wherever 
there are sea-monsters and turtles. The waves rise and 
stand erect like mountains, they go up to heaven and sink 
down to hell. The ships are thrown about and receive the 
shock of the waves : at one moment they are down below, 
at another they are up above. The king had made fast 
truth in his heart, that truth by which one can support 
mountains on his shoulders. 

He crossed the salt sea and came to where the sea of 
milk is. These seven seas are connected 6 , though their 
waters are separate. 

2. How shall I describe the water of the sea of milk ? 
It is white in appearance, and like milk to drink. Rubies 

(f) Reading gas lenrheu (Grierson) for fan knrhaw/t (Shukla), (I will 
search the seven hells and drag out the sacred scriptures). With Grierson’s 
reading a subject has to be supplied for knrheu. I have supplied Vishnu 
but Vishnu (in the Matsy a- avatar) recovered the Vedas, not from hell, but 
from the bottom of the sea. 

Cakto 15. 

(a) Reading sat guru sahiimrv (Grierson) for sat tar eansnm (Shukla) 
‘the world is Truth’s. 

(b) In the Parana*, the seven seas are separated by continents. For 
the seven seas in both Muslim and Hindu tradition, see DirS Shikob’a hfajma- 
ul-Bahrain, XVII, Disoourae on the divisions of the earth. 
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and pearls and diamonds rise and fall in it : seeing such 
riches, the mind is unstable. The mind desires riches and 
enjoyment, but they make it lose the way and are des- 
tructive to yoga. If a man is a Yogi, he controls his mind : 
the riches which his hand holds he will throw into the sea. 
Let him who is a Raja take riches : of what use are they 
to him who is a Yogi ? To the .pilgrim on his road riches 
are an enemy : they are like a Thug, a footpad, or a thief 
in his company. He is a pilgrim who is estranged from 
riches : many who have collected riches have been looted. 

[The King] crossed the sea of milk, and came to the 
sea of curds. They who are love’s frenetics, for them 
there is neither heat nor shade. 

3. The sea of curds is in appearance burning hot', but 
love’s frenetic is initiated in burning. Happy is the spirit 
which love has burnt : he makes the curd set and churns it 
and extracts the Ghi. One drop of curd makes all the 
milk set : one drop of acid destroys the water. The 
breath is the string, the mind is the strong churning stick : 
unless the heart is smitten, the butter will not break its 
way out. He who has love in his spirit, for him fire is 
like cool sandal : he who is without love turns away and 
flies in fear. If anyone is burnt by the fire of love, his 
distress is not in vain. He who knows the truth will set 
fire to himself : he who has not the truth in his heart can- 
not attain the truth. 

They crossed the sea of curds : what can restrain love, 
whether water fall on the [lover’s] head or burning coals ? 

4. They came to the boundless sea of ocean 4 whose 
conflagration burns earth and sky. Such is the fire that 
is born in this sea that Lanka was burnt with a single 
drop of it. Love’s distress arises and is extracted’ from 
this : it is never extinguished but spreads through the 
world. He who suffers love's distress, will not pay regard 


(c) The meaning of this Btanza, which is a not very clear allegory of 
love (sacred and profane) and batter-making, is further obscured by puns on 
dadhi (curds) and dndhi * (burnt). 

(d) V dadhi tamudra It was called the jal udadhi in 13(2)8. 

(e) Reading knrhn (Grierson). 8hukla r » gn fhn would mean atrong. 
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to [any other] fire 1 : he will stand up to it and he burnt ; 
he will not turn his back. Terrible in this world is the 
edge of the sword, but more terrible yet is the flame of 
love's distress. If the road were not so inaccessible everyone 
would attain success merely by wishing for it. The king 
plunged into this sea : he was ready to be burnt, but not 
a hair of him was burnt. 

As oil bubbles in a cauldron, so all the water bubbled 
and seethed. [The king] was the Malaya mountain 8 of 
love, and the breeze from him impregnated the sea. 

5. Then the king came to the sea of wine, which 
swells proudly 11 , drunk with mahua spirit. He who drinks 
of it experiences vertigo : his head goes round, and he 
cannot set his feet on the road. He who has the wine of 
love in his heart, why should he sit in the shade of the 
mahua trees ? [The king] had drunk the grape-wine [of 
love] with his Guru and had brought his mind under control 
after subduing the babul-tree-like enemy. In the flame of 
love’s distress he had made his body a still and had burnt 
his bones like fire-wood for it : he had distilled 1 with the 
water which flowed from his eyes ; the liquor that ran out 
was [as hot] as a burning lamp, Uove's distress roasted his 
flesh on spits and tears of blood kept falling. 

(Muhammad saith) By means of the wine of love they 
attained that island /lamp 1 . Until he goes into the 
lamp, giving his head for it, like a moth, a man shall not 
get this food. 

6. Next they came to the sea Kilkila. Their fortitude 
deserted them and they were terrified at the sight of it. 
Its surge rose with a noise like its name, as though the 
sky were broken in all directions. Waves rose like moun- 
tains and swept round for a hundred leagues. It swelled 

(f) Reading jink to birah iehi iigi na iithi (Grierson). Shukla’s jakrtii 
so birah < tgi tab dithi might mean 'where there is this love, what notice is taken 
of fire V if bah be taken to=fatkiTfl, 

(g) The Malaya mountain is noted for its forests of sandal, the charac- 
teristics of whioh are fragrance and coolness. 

(h) Literally ‘displays its chest’. I have placed the hyphen (with 
Bhagwan Din) between mdhuTt and mad. 

(i) Poti T is the technical term for a water-cooling jacket used in dis- 
tilling. 

(j) The usual pun on dip (1) island, (2) lamp. 
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from earth to -heaven : it was as though the whole sea 
were standing upright. The water was turned upside 
down, so great was the roar of the sea in its churning. 
You could see the sea sweeping round for a hundred 
leagues as a potter’s wheel revolves. When it came near 
it was like the annihilation of the last day : when a 
man dies, it is annihilation for him. 

They all lost their senses when they saw the swelling 
of the sea ; it looked as if it would swallow them as it 
approached, so did it glare at them. 

7. Hiramani said to the king “By coming to this sea, 
truth is shaken. If one does not win through to Singhala 
Dvipa, [it is because] there is difficulty for everyone in 
this place. This is the deep sea Kilkila : only he who 
has special qualities' 1 can reach the further shore. Here 
is a path 1 in the midst of the ocean stream, dividing it 
like the blade of a sword : thirty thousand leagues the 
way" stretches, but it is so narrow that an ant cannot 
walk on it. Its sharpness” is sharper than a sword and 
its thinness thinner" than a hair. For this place you 
must take your Guru with you : if your Guru is with 
you you can make the crossing. 

"Death and life are on this path : on it are hope and 
despair. He who falls goes to hell : he who gets across 
goes to paradise.” 

8. The king gave pan” to his army [and said] “Quit 
you like men and let your minds be firm. If the leader 
is a hero then his soldiers will also themselves be heroes. 
So long as the widow who is to perform Suttee does not 
make a firm resolve in her soul, so long the porters will 
not shoulder the fitter. I have built my raft on the sea 
of love, compared to which all these seas are but a drop 

(k) Gun. The word also means a rope and perhaps a ptm is intended. 

(l) The path corresponds to the Pvl-i-samt on which the souls of the 
departed cross the abyss, described in -Akhiri KalSm (22)4 and (27)1. 

(m) Reaiding blip I which Grierson quotes as a variant. The meaning 
of pn\n (the reading which both Grierson and Shukla accept) is not clear, and 
brnn is the reading in ILkhiri KalSm 27(4). 

(n) Reading painp\ (Grierson) for Shukla’s bahutm, which would mean 
ezeeu and not (as the context requires) exceedingly. 

(o) Reading pniari (Grierson) for tilkar (8hukla)«=‘its’. 

(p) Bhn a roll of betel or pan leaf given as a pledge of loyalty to a 
person engaging on a dangerons undertaking. 
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of water. I do not desire the kingship of heaven, nor 
have I any concern with hell : what I desire is to ob- 
tain the sight of her who has taken and set me on the 
path of love. What is difficult or easy foi a piece of 
dried wood [like myself] ? It will not sink in the ocean: 
9ea-monsters will not swallow it.” 

He seized the tiller and pressed forward into the sea, 
and all the others followed. None paid heed to any 
other : each was for himself. 

9. Some of the ships fly like the wind : some speed 
like a flash of lightning : some race like splendid steeds 
and some go like stubborn bullocks. Some are like a 
light carriage being driven and some go heavily, weary 
with a heavy burden. Sqme crawl like ants : some are 
broken and become’ like dust. Some feel the buffets of 
the wind. Some quiver like leaves. Some fall into whirl- 
pools in the water : they keep on whirling round with 
no one to rescue them. The king’s ship was in front, 
with the bird, the parrot, as pilot ’at the prow. 

Some arrived early in the day, others after mid-night. 
According as each had equipment, so did each come to 
the land. 

10. They came to the seventh sea, the Manasar : in 
virtue of the courage they had shown in their minds 
they obtained fulfilment of their desires. When they 
saw the glorious beauty of Manasar, rapture spread in 
their hearts like lotus petals. The darkness departed : 
the inky blackness of night was removed : dawn came 
and the rays of the sun burst forth. r, ‘It is well : 
it is well”, cried all the companions. “We were blind, 
but God has opened our eyes.” 'The lotuses open wide 
like laughing faces on which the bees settle and suck 
their sweets. The swans laugh* and disport themselves : 
they pick up jewels, pearls and diamonds. He who 
arrives thus having accomplished penance and yoga 

(q) Reading aai r» (Grierson) for tar (Shutla) ‘down below’. 

(t) Asti, asti, as in 26(23)1 and 54(1)6, is prqbably an exclamation of 
delight Burrak I Or it may merely mean ‘There it is.’ 

(s) See 8hnkia’s Introduction p.21 6/7 for his explanation of this passage. 

(t) There is the usual pun on hatu (1) swan (2) laugh. 
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will attain his hope in the enjoyment of the 
MEnasar." 

The bee which has made up its mind to come to the 
MSnasar, reaches it and rifles the sweets of the lotus : the 
weevil, which could not find the courage to do so, eats 
accordingly dry wood.' 

16. SINGHALA-DVIPA 

1. The king said “Say, parrot, my Guru, [what is 
this ?] I cannot tell what* [day-star] haS arisen today. 
The breeze wafts a cool fragrance and applies as it 
were sandal to my body which was burning. Never 
has my body been so cool : a breeze from the Malaya 
mountain has fallen on the flame. The sun’s beams are 
issuing forth : the darkness has departed and I see the 
world bright and clear. But it seems to me that a cloud 
rises in front, and lightning flashes, reaching to the heaven : 
above this it appears that the moon is displayed and this 
moon has swallowed the constellation Kachpachi (the 
Pleiades). Other constellations are bright on all sides 
like lit lamps in different places. 

“Yea and in the southern region, near-by, a golden Mount 
Mem shows itself. As though the season of spring were 
approaching, such is the fragrance that comes to the 
world.” 

2. “ O King, thou art altogether like Bikram, 1 ' thou art 
like the truthful Harichaud' or Bain. Thou hast surpassed 
Gopichand' 1 in Yoga and Bharthari 1 did not attain equality 


(u) I have adopted a conjecture of my friend Pandit Bam Naresh 
Trip&thi mrvmmr bhogn for the accepted reading mftn ms Mojtf (honour, 
delight and enjoyment). 

( v) Sudhaknr, pp. 344/5, explain 1 * this whole canto as an elaborate 
allegory of Ha(ha Yoga practice, in which the seven oceans represent the 
chakraa or internal lotuses. 


CiSTO 1(5. 

(a) Heading kahn (Grierson) for Bhukla’s kahsm (where). 

( b) Bikram — Vikramaditya. See 1(17)2 note (42). 

(o) liariehanri — HariScandru, the celebrated king of Pur&nio tradition, 
a model of truthfulness and liberality. Bain — Prifchu the son of Ben, a bene, 
factor of mankind, whose deeds are told in the PtiranaH. 

(d) Gopichand see 12(5)6 note (f). 

(t>) Bharthari see 11(8)5 note (n). , 
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with thee in renunciation. Gorakh' has given the [eight] 
siddhis 1 into thy hand and Guru Machhandamath h has given 
thee the key. Thou hast conquered by love both earth and 
heaven : this Paradise of Singhala has been revealed to thy 
sight. That cloud of which you speak is the fortress which 
reaches to heaven the lightning the golden ramparts on 
every side. Over this the moon which is filled with the 
constellation Kachpachi is the king’s palace of gold stud- 
ded with jewels. The other constellations which you behold 
on every side are the mansions of all his queens. 

The sky is the lake : the moon is the lotus [Padmavatij: 
the night lotuses are the stars around it : you have risen 
like the sun, and, to you, as to a bee, the breeze has come 
bringing the fragrance [of the lotus]. 

3. “Behold the fortress, O King. It is loftier than the 
sky. Eyes cannot see nor can hands reach [to the top of 
it]. A wheel of lightning 1 whirls round it in all" directions 
and death’s lethal weapon revolves. If any man inten- 
tionally runs up against it, struck by the wheel he is cleft 
in sunder. The moon, the sun, the constellations and stars 
one and all, from fear of this, revolve in the firmament. 
The wind sought to reach thither but was smitten so that 
it returned to earth and stayed there. Eire rose [against it], 
but it was burnt out and extinguished in the end : smdke 
rose but disappeared half way. Water rose, but could not 
reach thither to touch it : it fell back weeping and came 
dripping to earth. 

“Ravan desired to attack it : his ten heads were cut off. 
.Shankar laid his forehead to the earth [before it], and who 
but he is lord of the Yogis ? 

4. “There behold the beauteous maiden Padmavati. 
No bee can approach her. and not even any bird. Now I 
will give you a device of Yoga [by which] you may first 
attain to ,sight of her and then to enjoyment. Where a 


■ (f) Gorakh see 12(1)5 note ( 0 ). 

(g) Siddhis see 11(8)8 note (w). 

(h) MachhandamSth or Matey endran&th, the guru of GorakhnSth in 
yogi tradition (soe Briggs, GorakhnSth, passim, Sndhskar comm, p.240, 356). 

(i) 'of a sword the flame, 

Wide-waving, all approach far off to fright’. Milton PX. XI, 120/1. 
, A similar revolving flame, the chakra sndarian, protected Kfishpa’* palace, 
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mountain of gold shows itself like Meru, there there is a 
temple of Mahadeo. Its parts are like Mount Meru : to 
reach that Meru it is a very wide circuit. In the month of 
Magh, at the beginning of the second fortnight, it will be 
Sri Panchami. 1 The door of Mahadeo’s temple will be 
opened and all the world will go to worship. Padmavati 
too will come there to worship and this will be the occasion 
for you and her to see each other. 

"Do you go to that temple and I will go to Padmavati. 
When she comes to celebrate the spring festival, then the 
desire of your heart will be satisfied 11 .” 

5. The King said “If I may get sight of her, what is a 
mountain? I would run up to the sky. The mountain 
on which that sight is to be obtained, I would climb it on 
iny head, not to speak of my feet. A high place is pleasing 
to me : on high I will call on the name of my beloved. A 
man must keep a high heart and must from day to day set 
his feet higher and higher : he must ever attend at the 
doors of the exalted and must do business with those that 
are high. If you go on high, you will see the high quarters 
[of the earth'] : in the company of the high, the mind under- 
stands high wisdom. You should always associate with 
the high : for a high object, you should give your life. 

“He whose ambition is set on what is high becomes 
higher day by day. liven if, climbing on high, he should 
fall, still he should never abandon that which is high 1 .” 

6. When Hiramani had spoken thus and told his tale 
he went to the place where the princess Padmavati was. 
When the parrot departed, the king too went to the moun- 
tain’", meditating on that lotus plant (Padmavati). Climb- 
ing the mountain, what does the king see ? A high temple 

(j) Sri Panchami, the festival of Basanta, the companion of KSmadeo, 
sec 30(13) note (aa). Jaisi, here and iu Canto XX, treats it as the festival of 
spring, though it actually comes two months earlier than the spring season 
(also called Baaant). 

(k) There is a pun on pxjai — (1) worship (2) fulfil. 

(l) Compare George Herbert’s 

‘Bitch thy behaviour low, thy projects high ; 

So ahalt thou humble and magnanimous be : 

Sink not in spirit : who aimeth at the sky 

Shoote higher far than he that means a tree’. 

(m) There is a pun on parbat (mountain) and parbaPr (parrot;. 
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all bedecked with gold. Ambrosial fruits" are planted 
there in sullest abundance and there too is planted the 
root Sajivan". Four-faced is the temple, with four doors, 
and in all four doorways Gods re seated. Within the 
temple four pillars are fixed : sins fly away from those 
who touch these. Here .resound .multitudinous conches 
and bells and much hom is offered and many prayers 
recited. * 

This is the temple of Mahadeo" ; men come thither 
from all the world. Whatever wish any man has in his 
mind, such fulfilment does he obtain. 

17. THE VISIT TO THE TEMPLE. 

1. The king was distraught, the victim of love's dis- 
tress : with him were thirty thousand Yogis, his disciples. 
I11 the hope of beholding Padmavati, he prostrated him- 
self on all four sides of the temple. Entering by the 
eastern door he bowed his head and, bowing it, came 
before the deity. "Hail, hail to thee, O god Narain : how 
am I worthy to do thee service ? Thou showest mercy 
upon all creatures, and dost not look for any man’s service. 
I have no virtue ; my tongue has no pleasing words : 
thou art merciful and givest virtue to the virtueless. Do 
thou fulfil my hope of seeing [Padmavati] : at every” 
breath I draw, I am looking for the way [to her], 

“I know not how to worship in the way in which thou 
shouldst be praised. Look favourably upon me and let 
my wish be fulfilled.” 

2. When the king had praised [the deity] and offered 
many prayers a tremendous 1 ’ voice sounded in the temple. 
“Man by love becomes a denizen of paradise : else what is 

(n) Reading phal sab Ingu (Grierson) for nadnphar ^jftare. Sadftphal 
is the name of various fruits, one of them being the custard-apple. 

(o) See 11 (2)4 note (d). 

(p) Mahadeo (Siva) is the tutelary deity both of Rajputs aud of Yogis, 
and it is in the htneas of things that Ratansen should go to his temple. 

Canto 17. 

(a) Reading hari (Grierson) for dhari (Shukla) —‘holding my breath' 
(in suspense). 

(b) Shukla explains akut here as ‘sudden’ and in 20(10)2 as ‘heavenly’' 
The usual meaning is ‘vast,’, as in 13(2)8. 
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he ? A handful of ashes. hove is penetrated by the 
essence of severance, as ambrosial honey dwells in the 
waxen cell'. If the wicked man run until he die, what use 
is it ? What the good man does, even sitting still, — in that 
there is profit. If once a man does service, giving his 
mind to it, the deity is pleased by the result of his 
service.” When he heard the voice which echoed through 
the temple, the kipg went and sat at the eastern doorway. 
Smearing on his body ashes, as much as it would hold, he 
became as dust, he who in the end would become dust 
indeed. 

Dust if put to sale will not fetch any price, yet all 
things which are for sale are dust. He who looks upon 
[ everything] as dust, his dust (body) becomes priceless. 

3. He sat upon his tiger’s' 1 hide as an ascetic and 
recited the name of Padmavati over and over again, His 
trance-vision was fixed on her, for the sake of beholding 
whom he had become an ascetic. He grasped his viol 
and played upon it aimlessly : morning and evening he 
ever blew on his horn. His ragged garment burned as 
though fire had been set to it : the flame of love’s dis- 
tress when it burns cannot be put out. His eyes are red 
from watching the road at night, like the eyes of a fright- 
ened 0 chakor fixed on the moon. He held his ear- 
rings and placed his head on the ground [saying] ‘‘May 
I be the foot-stool on which her foot [rests]. I would 
untie my tangled hair and sweep her doorway : I would 
sacrifice my head on the path by which she came. 

“I would circle round all four quarters and not remain 
motionless for a moment : like ashes driven with the 
wind [I would speed] to where she is, the support of my 
life.” 

18. PADMAV ATI’S PASSION. 

r. Padmavati by the force of this Yoga [practised 
by the king] fell into the power of love by reason of 
separation. Sleep did not fall on her when the night 

(c) Here is a pun on main — (1) lore ( madan ), (2) was, and also 
perhaps on madhu — (1) wine, (2) honey, and on baslt — (1) dwells, (2) wasp. 

(d) Singh ordinarily =lion, but it is a tiger’s hide in 12(1)6. 

(e) Reading chakit (Grierson) for charhe. (Shukla) which does not 
give such good sense. 
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came : it was as though someone had placed nettles* in 
her bed. Moon beams and sandal — [scented] raiment 
burned her : deep distress of love scorched her body. 
The night lengthened out for her like an eternity : every 
instant of it was as oppressive as an age. She seized her 
lute if perchance the night might be made to pass, but 
the [deer which drew] the moon’s vehicle 1 ’ only stood still 
to listen. Again the maiden began to draw a picture 
of a lion" : in such distress she remained awake all the 
night. “Where is that bee, the rifler of the essence of 
the lotus ? Would he would come to me aftd alight like 
a homing pigeon' 1 ?” 

The maiden became like a moth in love’s distress, 
longing to be burnt in its lamp. When one’s lover does 
not come in the fortn of an ichneumon fly", what is the 
use of anointing the body with sandal paste ? 

2. Padmavati had fallen - into the forest of love’s long- 
ing and was as it were a prisoner there : where’er she 
looked it was impenetrable to feet and to sight. 
She gazed in all directions as though she had lost her 
way, [saying], “Where is the forest in which the Malati 
blossoms ? In that forest the lotus will get its bee : 
who will bring me to it aud extinguish the burning of 
my body ?” In every limb her body was like a lotus : 
its heart was yellow with the pain of love. 1 She desires 
to unfold her petals to the vision of the sun : it is as 
if her bee-like eyes were fixed on the sky. Her nurse 
questioned her, “Tell me, girl, what is' the matter ? You 
are rosy red like a lotus flower but your heart has be- 
come the colour of saffron ; it would seem that some 
trouble has arisen in your mind. 

Canto IS. 

(a) Kewfiach or leapikachchu a stinging fruit. 

(b) See ShuIrla’B Introduction p. 228 for a similar simile from Sur Das. 

(o) In order to frighten the deer and make the moon movo on. 

(d) Ghirini : Platts gives ‘tumbler’, not correctly. Thakur Surosh 
Singh writes ‘The girahbaz kalutar (the homing or carrier pigeon) when it 
goes up or comes down always makes a few circles in the air like a gh Inn 
( pulley).’ 

(e) See note 1 f> to 0(5)0 for the ichneumon ily, 

(f) Reading pem kai pirn (Grierson) for Shukla's kahal par-pirn 
which could only mean ‘by telling the woes of others’. 
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“Where the wind cannot enter, there th$ bee cannot 
sit." How have you become like a lost doe as though you 
had seen a lion ?” 

3. “O nurse, it would be better if a lion slew and 
ate me, or if I remained such as I was' as a child. I 
have heard that in the forest of youth 11 there is fresh 
spring season, but into that forest a raging elephant 
has burst. Who now can preserve the garden of youth, 
wherein the elephant of severance is destroying the 
branches ? I thought that youth was [the season for] 
enjoyment of delights, but in youth severance is a 
grievous distress. Youth is a heavy and immovable 
mountain : «the burden of youth cannot be borne. 
There is no creature so furious as youth : the elephant 
bows its head when there is an ankus [but not youth]. 
Youth is like the Ganges, swelling in the month of 
Bhadon : it gives [rise to] waves which the limbs cannot 
contain. 

“Ah, nurse, I have fallen into the unfathomable depth, 
into the profound ocean of youth. I gaze in every direction 
to see who will clutch me and bring me to the shore.” 

4. “O Padmavati you are cheerful' and wise : the 
ocean cannot fully compare with you, O queen. The river 
goes to the ocean and is contained in it, but if the ocean 
be moved, where shall it be contained ? Y our heart is as 
yet a lotus bud : there will come a bee who will be your 
match. Seize and control the steed of youth with your 
hand and do not let it go where it would. This force of 
youth is like a ‘mast’ elephant :. grasp the goad of wisdom 
to make it stand still. You are as yet a girl and have not 
played the game of love ; how can you know how difficult 

(g) Perhaps the meaning is that the bee (lover) cannot enter the lotus 
unless it unfolds. The lotus bud only shows a yellow heart if it opens. 
Padmavati has hitherto been like a closed bud. 

(h) Jo ban=w hich forest, Joban= youth (adoleseenee). The sense 
requires both meanings, not merely a pun. 

(i) Samud probably =aa-mvd (cheerful) and is used punningly in 
connection with samud (ooean) later in the same verse, lint it also 
suggests the meaning of ‘deep’ . 

cp. She was the miller’s daughter 
And lived beside the mill. 

Deep was the flowing water 

But she was deeper still. (The Country Girl). 
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it is ? Tara downwards your gaze that is fixed on the sky : 
you may see the sun, but he will not come to your hand. - 

"You must control the anguish of love until your beloved 
meets you, as the shell endures penance for the sake of the 
Sewati 1 in the midst of the ocean waters.” 

5. ‘‘Ah, nurse, youth is scorching my soul : it is like 
ghi that has fallen into the flame. I could bear to be sawn 
asunder but the burning of youth is unbearable : sever- 
ance 11 is an ocean which is full and uncontrolled : it casts 
my soul into a whirlpool and beats upon it with its waves. 
Severance is a serpent which climbs to my head and strikes : 
it is a fire which takes up its abode in sandal paste. 
Youth is the bird and severance is the fowler : it is the 
lion for the doe which is its food. Why has youth been 
made like golden water only for severance to afflict it by 
bringing it to' the boiling point ? Severance is like ink 
which infects the water of youth : it is like a bee to its 
blossom and like a parrot to its fruit (i.e. destructive). 

"Youth arises like a moon : severance attends it like the 
demon of eclipse. I have been consumed by gradual wast- 
ing : I cannot tell anyone [my trouble].” 

6. Her eyes revolve in all directions like "wheels : her 
nurse rebukes her, but her eyes are still restless. The 
nurse says, ‘‘ My child, if grievous 1 love has arisen in your 
heart, then be resolved on truth and let not your mind 
waver. He who has truth in his soul for a guardian" 1 , 
though a mountain fall on him, he will not shift a hair’s 
breath. The Sati who burns for truth to her lord", if there 
is truth in her heart then the fire is cool. Youth, which is 
like the moon at full, is set on fire again by the spark of 
separation. That Yogi who can control the wind [i.e., his 
breath] is a true ascetic : that woman who can control love 
is a true Sati. Spring is coming, when the garden will 

(j) Sewati v. 12(14)9 note (u). 

(k) Shukla’s hyphen after birah here and in the next verse is not 
necessary, 

(l) I have followed ms. 1 a. quoted by Grierson, which gives better 
sense by transposing bnr\ and bhnr\. 

(m) There is a pun on pahTtrv {-paharv, watchman) and pahnr (patter, 
mountain). 

(a) Grierson reads pem pia Ingi : Shukla reads pern sat frlg\. Perhaps 
the correct reading should be pia sat Ifffft. 
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bloom with flowers, and all the maidens will go to the door 
of the God ; 

“Do you too go, taking with you [the flowers of] spring : 
worship and entreat the deity, [saying] ‘ I have received 
life by being born into the world : may I receive a husband 
by doing service.’ ” 

7. Until the appointed time arrives, the days pass like 
aeons for the love-lorn maiden. Appetite and sleep both 
desert her by night and day : she weeps as one who is 
broken hearted. It is as though ants were attacking her 
at every pore, or thorns piercing her at every fibre. 
She bums like ghi in a blazing cauldron : her lord comes 
not speedily like [a cool breeze from] the Malaya mountain. 
‘ ' To what deity shall I go and touch [his feet] so that by 
his means I may clasp my beloved" to my heart with my 
arms ? The flower that was hidden is revealed in my 
breath which now is full and burns in my body. If 
there were to be meeting it would only end iu burning : 
what is the use of enjoyment if the person who should 
enjoy it is gone ? 

“Youth is fickle and bold and performs unprofitable 
works. Happy is the lady who maintains the honour of 
her family, being ashamed of youth in her mind.’’ 

19. PADMAVATI’S MEETING WITH 
THE PARROT. 

1. Hiraman came to [her in] her forlorn state : 
it was as though Padmavati had recovered her life. She 
fondled the parrot affectionately, and wept over him : 
very great is the pleasure when that which was lost is 
found.' Her grief arose like fire from the depths of her 
heart : it came to her eyes and flowed forth as water. 
When the lotus princess wept on and on, all her clever 
companions laughingly questioned her, “From finding a 
thing there should be double joy : why do you weep at 
finding that which was lost?” In answer to this Padma- 
vati said, “borrow at the loss filled my heart, but at 
finding [what was lost] happiness came and filled my 

(o) Sumer u jn»y mean ‘beloved’ (mf StidhSkar) or/ftnd the principal 
bead in a roeary. 

16 
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heart, and that sorrow has become water and has flowed 
out of my eyes, 

"When that which was lost is found, he who has love 
knows [what delight it is]. The Canopus” of happiness 
arises and sorrow is shed like rain from a cloud.” 

2. Then the princess, smiling, asked about the parrot's 
welfare [saying] "Why did you depart, leaving your 
cage empty?" "Princess, may your throne be happy 
for ages : the bars of a cage do not suit a bird. If a 
creature has wings, how can it remain steady ? It desires 
to fly if it has feathers 1 ' on its pinions. When your bird 
was imprisoned in a cage, a cat came and prowled round it. 
vSome day it will certainly come and lay hands on me ; — 
in fear of this I flew off to make my dwelling in the forest. 
A fowler came thither and prepared his limed twig. There 
is no escaping from the noose of death. He caught me 
and sold me into the hands of a Brahman : with him I went 
to Jambudvipa (India). 

"There is the carved fortress of Chitaurgarh, the king- 
dom of Chitrasen. He [Chitrasen] gave over the succession 
to his son, and himself went to the funeral pyre. 

3. "He who has been installed in the kingdom in the 
place of his father is named King Ratansen. How shall I 
describe the jewel-rich country in which such a resplendent 
gem has been born ? Blessed may that mother and father 
be called from whose line such a ray proceeded. He has 
the thirty two marks' 1 of excellence and is of pure race ; 
his beaut} 7 and his glory cannot be described. It was he 
who acquired me ; such was my good fortune ; borax 

Canto 19. 

(a) Suhelu (Arabic) - Agasi (Hindi) 24(9)4 = Canopus, the star which 
rises at the end of the rains, heralding the dry weather. Cp. Tulsi Das, 
Ramayan Kiaiikmd hakand Udit agast panlh jal sokhn, jimi lobhahi sokhai 
satilokhn.' See Shukla’s Introduction p. 236. 

(b) Reading pH nlch (Grierson) for Shukla’s pankhi (a bird desires to 
fLy if it has wings). 

( 0 ) Ohitra, artistically painted or carved, (more or* less a pun on 
Chitrasen and Chitaur). The most notable feature of tbe now deserted oity 
of Chitorgarh is the marvellous sculpture covering the towers of Fame and 
Victoiy, cp, 6(1)1. note (1). 

(d) The thirty two qualities of a great man are detailed by Sudhskar 
at the end of his note on the 32 points of woman. (Sudhskar Commentary 
p. 77, note on 2(25)8), but here the referenoe is rather to tbe 32 good qualities 
ol a Yogi prescribed by GorakhnSth 1 . - 
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desires to go where gold is. When I saw this jewel I con- 
ceived this wish ‘This jewel Ratansen is a match for the 
precious metal, Padmavati : indeed this sun is worthy of 
the moon I [therefore] sounded your praises in that place. 

“Where is the jewel in the mountain" of jewels, and 
where the gold in Mount Sumeru ? If God has written 
that both are to be joined, they will meet by some way 
or other. 

4. “When he heard me the spark of severance fell upon 
him. If only [he thought] the jewel could obtain the gold 
bracelet' ! bove is hard and severance is a grievous 
distress. He left his kingdom and became a begging Yogi. 
As is the bee for the sake of the Malati flower, so he became 
frenzied and wandered forth with wits distraught. ‘ bet 
me be a moth,’ he said, ‘ and get the lady. I v et me go 
to Singhala-dipa’ - ' and sacrifice my fife.’ Then noone left 
him solitary : sixteen thousand princes became his dis- 
ciples. Who can count the other helpers who went with 
him ? He arrived at the temple of Mahadeo. This sun- 
like man is gazing for the sight of you as a Chakor gazes 
for the sight of the moon. 

“You are a maiden for whom the delight of love is fit- 
ting as the scent is for the lotus. So I have made the sun 
reveal himself and have brought the bee to a meeting with 
you.” 

5. When Hiraman said these words, Padmavati, hear- 
ing him, fell in love with Ratansen 11 . As the sun is blazing 
hot to behold, even such was the distress of separation, 
and love’s army raged. But when she heard the description 
of [the king as a] Yogi, there was pride in Padmavati’s 
mind. Pure gold does not find pleasure in glass, but if it 
is a true gem, then it acquires splendour. If you heat 
gold and try it on a touch-stone, then you may know 

(e) Reading raliMfltri (Grierson) and not ratnngar (jewel-mine or 
ooean) with Shukla, The jewel-mountain is under the southern pole-star, 
and Sumeru under the northern, as far apart aa possible, just as (conversely) 
Padmavati is in the South and Ratansen in the North. 

(f) In 1(21)7 Grierson translates Icanchan lcaln as ‘pure gold’, and 
this meaning would suit in 19(6)4 and 19(6)1, but ‘golden bracelet’ suits 
better here and in 36(6)6. 

(g) There is the usual pun on dlpa — lamp and island. 

(h) Literally, the precious metal became red wjtb pie ruby. 
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whether it is yellow or red. It is the mlayer who knows 
the secret of the gem. He sees and praises the gem whieh 
is suitable for inlaying. “Who now will put his hand in the 
lion's mouth ? Who will move the matter with my father ? 

“ In heaven Indra trembles with fear [of my father] 
and Vasuki fears him in hell. Where is there an acceptable 
suitor for me on earth or in the whole world ?” 

6. “You, princess, are the moon ; you are pure gold : 
he is the jewel without flaw, the sun without spot. What 
difference is there between severance and a devouring fire? 1 
He who touches the flame will be consumed by it. Any 
[other] fire can be extinguished if abundant water falls on 
it, but that fire cannot be extinguished : it increases of it- 
self. The fire of severance makes the king burn and 
tremble : he bums night and day with the same conflagra- 
tion : now it rises to heaven, now it descends to hell : it 
does not remain stable, this illimitable fire. Happy is the 
being who can endure such burning : he is consumed in 
himself alone and tells no one else of it. Scorching 
inwardly, he becomes black, but openly he does not even 
mention his distress. 

“What shall I say to him who has taken upon himself 
such irretrievable' distress ? On the day when he meets 
you, he will get rid of this fire." 

7. When the lady heard how the king’s body was thus 
set on fire, there was love in her mind and kindness in her 
heart. “Let me go and see how the sun (Ratansen) burns 
[she said] : if gold burns, its brightness is enhanced If 
he should die from disappointed love, the blood-guilt will 
be on me, for whose sake he is a Yogi. O Hiraman, [after] 
what you have said, I shall remain in love with Ratansen. 1 ' 
If he completes' his practice of Yoga, sitting on his [tiger] 

(i) I have omitted Shukla’ a hyphen between birah and bojitgi. Or 
we may read bitch for Mch (eonj. Pt K. N. Pande) ‘How shall anyone escape 
the flpme ?’ 

(j) Beading na met (Grierson) for st'mef (Shukla). I do not find 
any dictionary authority for the latter, to which Shukla gives the same 
meaning. 

Reading H irumani jo kah\ tumh biftrt, rahihauli ratan-padftrath 
r/ttn (Grierson), though it is not satisfactory to refer both ratan and 
padftratk to Ratansen. Shut la's Suni lcai ratan padnrath nttit, htffrmani 
saw* kah yaA bit tit, (hearing that Ratan — the jewel — was in love with Padma- 
vati— the precious metal, she said as follows to Hlt&man) is out of place, 
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skin, be w21 obtain delight and I will also give him a 
garland of victory. Spring is coining ; if I am fortunate 
I will come to the temple on the pretext of worship. By 
my Guru’s instruction, I have woven [a garland of] flowers ; 
when I behold him with my eyes, I will place it on his 
forehead. 

"You have described 1 the bee on the lotus : I have 
accepted him as such. If he is a sun™, why, the sun needs 
its moon.” 

8. When Hiraman had heard her words full of charm, 
he accepted betel leaf" and his mouth became red. The 
parrot started to go, and then the princess said, “That 
which was winged /another's, how can it remain ? That which 
ever practises its wings for flight, even if it remains today, 
who can keep it tomorrow ? I know not where [my day- 
star] has risen to-day. You have come back to me but, 
having come, you have gone away again, my parrot. To 
meet and then separate is another form of death". Why 
did you come if you must in the end depart ?” “Listen, 
princess, I should [gladly] remain with you, but how can I 
remain when I am bound by the promise I have made ? 
His vision rests in your service just as a bird remains 
[happy] in its bower”. 

“The fish dwells in the water on [the surface of] the 
earth, the mango dwells in the air. But if there is love 
between the two they will in the end meet together".” 

9. The parrot came to where the pilgrim was sitting, 
his eyes fixed on the way, a pilgrim of severance. He 
arrived and spoke his message full of love’s charm : , “I 
have met Gorakh 1 ; I have obtained instructions. Your 
Guru has shown you gTeat kindness : she has given her 
behest, and has declared the first thing’. One word she 
has spoken, one alone, that the Guru is like the ichneumon 

(l) See 19(4)8,9. 

(m) A pan on nr — (1) sun (2) hero. 

(n) As a sign of dismissal. 

(o) Partir c'est mourir an pea. Op. 24(10)3. 

(p) Beading maAo* (one ms. quoted by Grierson) for man. 

(q) Not one of Jaisi’s happiest similes. Tbs fish and tbs mango meet 
when the fish is cooked with a flavouring of mango juice. 

• (r) Gorakh, the spiritual guide par excellence, here refers to PadmKvsti. 

(•) the first secret is love’s initiation. Bbegwsn Din has atcan 
bah* Aw *, has bid yon come to her. 
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fly 1 and the disciple like the moth. The ichneumon fly 
seizes the moth and at one blow steals its Me and gives it 
back again. Such kindness does the Guru do to his dis- 
ciple, giving him a new incarnation and a new body. He 
who dies and lives again becomes immortal, and, as a bee, 
reaches the lotus and drinks its honey. 

"When the season of spring comes, then comes the bee 
and the fragrance. If the Yogi thus practises Yoga, he 
obtains the fulfilment of his object.” 

20. THE SPRING. 

1. Somehow or other the [cold] season was .passed : the 
spring festival came round. There was rejoicing in the new 
season : both sunshine and shade were pleasant* at every 
moment. Padmavati called all her friends, as many maid- 
ens as were in Singhala-dvipa. " To-day is the new spring- 
tide, the king of the seasons. It is [Basant] panchami and 
all the earth bedecks itself. The forest trees have put on 
new adornment : vermilion is laid on the head of the dhak 
plant b . The flowers unfold and blossom with many odours : 
the bees approach them greedily from all quarters. The 
yellow leaves of sorrow are shed from the leafless trees : 
the fresh shoots of happiness burgeon rosily. 

‘‘The appointed time has fully come for the wish which 
I had formed in my heart. Come to the temple of the 
God in my company, for I desire to do worship.” 

2. The order went round ; the seasonable musical 
instruments were sounded, and all the maidens prepared 
their adornment. The lotus-bud princess Padmavati was 
like a Malati in her unfolding*. She wore a lovely star- 


(t) Vide note 15 to 9(5)6. 

Canto 20 

(a) Reading khinan for khin na. Sudhakar accepts khin na, 
observing that the alternation of light and shade is a defeot of spring. But 
Jaisi is not here oonoerned with defects. 

(b) As a bride’s head is adorned with a painted vermilion line, so the 
dhak plant ia adorned with aoarlet blossom. 

Go) t.e., she vu like a pink lotus, but when she laughed, her teeth 
were like the white Malati flower. 
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spangled skirt 1 and her head was covered" with priceless 
[jewels like] constellations. Ten thousand companions were 
with her, like water lilies, all with their limbs anointed 
with perfumes. They axe all daughters of kings and 
noblemen, and all wear saris of different colours. All are 
beautiful, all are lotus maidens (Padmirtis) by race, and all 
are red with pan, with flowers and with vermilion. Merry 
and bright, they make sport [among themselves], and all 
are wet with perfumes and sandal paste. 

. So bloomed the flower garden' that there was sweet 
fragrance* on all four sides. They were enamoured of the 
spring and the spring became enamoured of them. 

3. There was a sound of acclamation as Padmavati set 
forth : [maidens of] the thirty six castes' 1 were her goodly 
company. The Gaur maiden was in attendance there in 
silk attire, and the Brahman, twisting her limbs in a thou- 
sand places. There was the Agarwal, with the gait of an 
elephant, and the Bais, placing her feet with the step of a 
swan. The Chandel takes short and cautious steps : the 
Chauhan walks with a jingling of ornaments. The Sonar 
maiden proceeds happy and bright, and the Kalwar drunk 
with the wine of love. The Baniya girl sets out with a 
vermilion mark on the parting of her hair ; and the 
Kayasth bursting with joy. The Patain goes clothed in a 
brightly coloured skirt, and the Barain chewing betel leaf. 

AJ 1 the menials proceeded in company with baskets of 
flowers and branches in their hands, to do Worship to 
Vishwanath, together with Padmavati. 

'3. (a) The Thather maiden came : she had adorned herself 

(d) The ‘starry sphere’, a particular kind of embroidered skirt. 

(e) Grierson reads au pahirai sasi nakhat amoln, Shukla reads 
bhare. e\s tab nakhat ainol't . Neither makes good sense. Perhaps the 
reading should be pahiri sU nag nakhat amolTf, (she wore on her head gome 
like priceless constellations.) 

(f > i.e., the metaphorical garden of girls (bitrl meaning both). 

(g) Reading sub/ttnn (Grierson) for so bnsnn (that fragrance) 
(Sbukla). 

(h) Cp. 9(4)3 note (12) and Sudhakar’s commentary p. 164 where a 
list of the 36 caBtes is given. Shukla here explains as the 36 clans of 
Kahatriyas, but of the names in this and the next stanza (only 29 actually) only 
some are sub-castes of Kahatriyas ( e.g . Bais);. some are definitely other 
oastes (e.g. Brahman), while some may be either one or the other. 

(i) Shukla omits this stanza, but it appears in all the mSs., Grierson’s 
I.s. being the only exception, and in that a page is missing. 
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richly. The A Mr maiden came : she had applied lamp 
hlack [to her eyelids]. The Gujar maiden came : she was 
drunk with cow juice. The Tambolin came: she was red 
with the stain of much [betel juice]. The Lohar girl 
came : she had sharpened her eyes. The Bhat maiden 
came with sweet words in her mouth. The Gandhi 
maiden came, steeped in scent, and the Chhipi who had 
died her clothes and printed them with flowers. The 
Rangrez girl had a brightly coloured dress on her body. 
The Nau and Bari girls went with a lively pace. The Mali 
girl went with flowers which she had woven in a garland. 
The Teli girl went with scented essence on her head. 
Many Besava girls went, titivated and adorned. All the 
buds which had been closed spread their petals. 

The Nat girl, the Dom, the Dhobi, the Sahnai and 
the Bherikar, all these women went dancing with delight 
to the instruments of music and laughing and sporting. 

4. The flower-like girls set out in attendance on 
the lotus [Padmavati]. They all pelted each other with 
fruits and blossoms. They bow and beck to each other 
[saying] "This spring festival is a universal holiday. The 
‘Manora Jhumak’ k must be chanted. Bring fruits and 
blossoms, all of you. When we have played the spring 
game we will burn the Holi fire : we will collect dust and 
throw ashes in the air. Perform the celebrations to-day ; 
no second day will come 1 : play the game of spring and 
perform worship.” Padmavati gave orders saying, "We 
shall not come again to make a visit here. Such guard 
will be kept over us that we shall certainly not be able to 
reach this garden. 

"We shall return to our own homes after worshiping 


(j) There is a pun on Thather — oopper-smith and ikft\har — adornment. 

(k) Manora J humak ; ’ the Holi song, sung by women in the month of 
Ph&gun. The SabdsSgar (sub voice) says that this verse of Jaisi is the 
refrain of the Bong as sung now-a-dayg. cp. 30(8)0 note (u). Phftg : Holi 
sports, specially the throwing of coloured powder. For Holi celebrations see 
30(12)(13) notes (3) and (aa), also stanza 7 below, notes (m) and (n). 

(l) Compare Lorenzo di Medici’s carnival song, 

‘Chi vuol esser lieto sia 

Si doman non c’e certezza'. 

With its re minis ce rwy of the Pervigilium Veneris 

Gras a met gut nunquam amavU, quique anavit eras limit. 
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Basesar [the lord of the universe]. Whoever will disport 
herself, let her take her sport and her laughter to-day." 

5. Some seized branches of mango, and some of jamun 
[whose fruit was] scorched by [the fire of] severance. Some 
took orange boughs, some bushes of chiraunji : others took 
jack-fruit, barhar and lichees. Some took pomegranates, 
9ome grapes and some khirni fruit, some custard apples, 
lemons and citrons. Some took nutmegs, some cloves, 
some areca nuts ; some took cocoanuts, some gua and 
some dates. Some took bijaur and some bunches of 
corinda: some took tamarinds, some mahua, and some 
khajur dates. Some took harpharevari and kasaunda, 
some myrobalan and some rai-karaunda. Some seized 
bunches of plantains and some had nim berries in their 
hands. 

Some found these near by, others went to some dis- 
tance. For some the game was poison, for others it was 
ambrosia. 

6. Again, her companions plucked all manner of flow- 
ers, ransacking all the plants in the neighbourhood. Some 
picked the screw-pine, some the champa or the jasmine : 
some the ketaki or the aganosma of the garden : some the 
hundred-petalled marigold, the Indian jasmine or the citron 
blossom : some the Arabian jasmine, the rose-chestnut, or 
the scented lime : some basil, or rose-apple, or kuja-rose : 
some found the oleaster, suitable for oblations : some found 
maulsiri or the abelia flower : some rup-manjari or the 
white jasmine : some found the weeping nyctanthes near 
by and some the dogrose in the shade of the Kadamba. 
Some flowered as it were with sandal flowers and some 
were lost beneath the tree of forgetfulness. _ - 

Some found flowers and some found leaves ; just as 
either came to hand. Their necklaces and clothes were 
caught, for there were thorns wherever they touched. 

7. They all filled baskets with fruits and flowers, 
and, assembling in a crowd, sang songs in a high key. 
Drums and kettledrums and horns are sounded, and 
drums, bugles and cymbals on every side. Homs, conches, 
and tambourines made music, and flutes and pipes 
mingled their notes with them, All the goodly instru- 

w 
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meats of music that you could name were sounded in 
procession, each in its own way. All the maidens mounted 
on waggons, resplendent with beauty, and set out for the 
monastery temple, conducting the procession of "Spring. 
Young and fresh is the spring, and young and fresh are the 
maidens : there is a carnival battle 1 " with vermilion pow- 
dered mica. At one moment they go forward, at another 
dance in a ring" ; they are all carried away by dancing and 
leaping. 

The vermilion dust so flies about that the whole sky is 
red ; red is the whole earth and red are the leaves of 
the trees. 

8. Sporting in this manner the princess of Singhala 
reached the temple of Mahadeo. All the deities looked on 
her and in that instant all their defects of vision fled away. 
“These [they said] are Achharis 0 of Indra’s Kailas : or 
Parmesari has come from somewhere”. One says “These 
are lotus girls who have come”, but another says that they 
are the moon and stars and constellations. One says, 
“It is a garden which has burst into flower : behold all 
these flower-like maidens. What with their beauty and 
what with the adornment of vermilion 11 it is as though 
a lamp had been lit over all the earth. All who look on 
their faces are entranced like a deer dazzled by a mirage. 

One fell down as if he was a bee that had smelt the 
scent of champak ; another was like a moth in the [flame 
of a] lamp 1 and fluttered with half-burnt body. 

9. Padmavati went to the door of the God and entered 
the temple. The God was alarmed for his life ; [he 
thought] “The temple is beset on all sides : in which 
direction shall I flee?” Padmavati made obeisance once 
and twice, and at the third time she came forward and 
offered her oblation. She caused the whole temple to be 

(m) Dham/tri ; the Sabdsagar explains as a special Holi song, but it 
appears to mean here the Holi revels in which red powder is thrown. 
Jaisi is mistaken in v.8 in describing the powder as ttndur (vermilion): 
what is actually thrown is nb\r (red mioa) or gul/tl (meal stained with red 
vegetable dye). 

(n) Cknnchari ; a mg to whioh Holi songs are sung, 

(o) See 3(6)8 note (e). 

(p) Reading seSdur (Grierson) for tulidar (Shukla) beautiful. 

(q) Reading hoi (Grierson) for Shukla’a second koi, l 
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filled with fruits and flowers, and the [image of the] 
deity to be washed with sandal and aloes. With vermilion 
in her hands she stood before the deity and, after touching 
him, fell at his feet. "All my companions have been 
wedded, but for me, Lord, there is no bridegroom any- 
where. I am void of virtue in that I have not done thee 
service, but thou, Lord, art the giver of virtue to the 
virtueless.' L 

"Do thou bring me to meet a suitable bridegroom. I 
will vow to make an offering, 1 and then depart. On the 
day that my wish is filled, I will straightway come and 
present my offering.” 

10. Wishing her wish again and again, the princess 
prayed as best she knew how, and then stood up with hands 
clasped. "Who shall give an answer ? The God is dead,” 
— a tremendous' voice sounded in the temple. "Like a 
bird which is thrown away after [its wings have been] cut 
off, even so the Lord is dead, 11 not to speak of any other 
God.” The barbers' and the priests had become without 
life, the shew-bread was poison, the sacrificial cakes were 
death. Anyone who looked at Padmavati, it was as though 
he had been bitten by a snake. Seeing this state of affairs, 
Padmavati laughed [and said] ‘‘Much good have I done by 
coming and praying to the God ; he seems to have gone to 
sleep. Who will take notice of my devotion ? Who will 
fulfil my wish and remove my distress ? He whom I came 
to worship has gone to sleep.” 

Whomsoever [of the temple attendants] the companions 
lay their hands on and lift up, his head is feeble and he 
cannot move. No one knows which is body and which is 
living soul" : their mouths babble nonsense. 

(r) Grierson reads gun nirgun, Shukla guni nirgun. 1 should prefer 
gun nirguni. 

(s) Lit. ‘vow a pitcher’ the ordinary form which such votive offerings 
take being that of a pitcher filled with milk or milk and bhang (SudhSkar) 
or with water and twigs of five sacred trees (Bate). 

(t) See 17(2)1 note (b). 

(u) Reading mart bhn (Grierson) for Shukla 's soeu (ha e gone to 
sleep). In the second half verse, BbagwSn Din has utarv, ho detcfi (who will 
give an answer), an improvement, though there is no ms. authority for it.. 

(v) Reading sab nTfvat (Grierson) for nahiA sr « oat (Shukla) and does 
not come. 

(w) Reading dhar jiu hoi na jnnai (Grierson) for Shukla's dkar hot 
jin na jitnav A. 
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11. At tiiat moment one of the companions laughed 
[and said] “Do look, princess : you have not noticed a 
curious thing 1 . Yogis have taken shelter at the eastern 
door of the temple : I know not from what country they 
have come. It would seem that they have practised 
the mystery of Yoga with their bodies and have all 
journeyed forth as disciples in order to become perfect in 
the way. One of them, who is called their Guru, it would 
seem that someone has given him sweets (gur) and drugged 
him. He is a prince glorious with all the thirty-two quali- 
ties y : he speaks one thing only and that is the tenth quality 
(i.e., the truth). I think he is the Yogi Gopiehand', or that 
he is the lovelorn Bhartari”. Bhartari for the sake of Pin- 
gala went to the Kajari forest : for whose sake has this 
one come to Singhala ? 

“With such a form and such a posture I have never seen 
any ascetic. To my mind he is not a Yogi but some King’s 
son.” 

12. Hearing these words, the princess mounted her 
waggon, [saying], “Where is such a Yogi? Get me see him in 
the temple.” Taking with her her friends she went round to 
the place. The Achharis came and surrounded the Yogis. 
Their eyes were cups full of the wine of love : when their 
glances met, the Yogis fell unconscious before them. The 
Yogis met glance with glance : fixing eye on eye, they gave 
up their lives. He whom intoxication assailed, fell into its 
power : he had no consciousness left even at a single cup. 
The disciple of Gorakh fell down in a stupor, as if drunk : 
his spirit left his body and departed to heaven. The viol 
which the pilgrim was grasping still sounded the same strain 
at the time of his death. 

The business on which anyone has his mind fixed is 
that which will appear to him even in his dreams : it is 
for this reason that ascetics practise asceticism and affix 
their minds to love. 

13. Padmavati beheld [the pilgrim] as he had been 
described to her, like the thousand-rayed sun. She put 

(x) Reading e& (Grierson) for iti (Shokla). 

(y) See 19(3)* note (d). 

(z) Gopich&nd, see 12(5) note (f). 

(aa) Bhartari, see 11(8)5 note (n). 
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sandal-paste on him to- see if he would awaken for a 
moment, but he only slept more deeply when the coolness 
affected his body. Then with the sandal-paste she wrote 
these tetters over his heart “You have not learnt the yoga 
of asking alms. When the time came, you fell asleep. How 
will you obtain fulfilment of your desire ? Now if you, the 
sun, are in love with the moon, come to her, climbing the 
seven heavens.” Having written these words, she said to 
her friends ‘‘This is the occasion that I was trying to avoid. 
If I reveal myself there will be destruction : everyone will be 
like the moth in the candle-flame. 

‘‘He into whose eyes I look dies upon the spot. It is 
on account of this misfortune that I never go abroad, for 
who would incur such blood-guiltiness ? ” 

14. They set forth and all drove their waggons : leaving 
the mountain they made for the fortress of Singhala. All 
the mighty gods were made a sacrifice' ,b and their slayer 
went away with the guilt of blood on her. Who is such a 
friend as to 1 grasp the arm of one who is dead, when life is 
not in his body ? So long as a man has life, everyone is his 
friend : without life, none is a friend. Brother or kinsman 
or dear friend, without life you cannot keep them for an 
hour. Without life, the body is a heap of ashes : he who 
mingles the dust with dust, he is fully a friend. It was by 
loss of such life that the king was now dead. Who could"" 
rise and sit up and proudly utter a voice of thunder ? 

The body falls rolling on the earth. Where is the spirit, 
mighty 11 as Bhima 6 *. Who will raise it [the body] and 
make it sit up except its beloved spirit ? 

15. Padmavati entered her palace and went laughing and 
sat upon her throne. She slept that night after hearing a 
tale of roving. Dawn came and she called one of her 
companions and said, ‘‘When I had returned yesterday after 

(bb) ».e. they were made senseless by PadmSvatl’s beauty. (There is 
a pan on bait — sacrifice and bal% — mighty). The victim changes in the 
■ueoeeding lines to the king. 

(eo) i.e. the king could not. 

(dd) Soli, Shukla explains as king Bali, for whom see 1(17)2 note 41: 
bnt Pandit Kfinta NSth PSnde suggests more probably that bali**bal\ 
(mighty). 

(ee) Bhima. The mighty man of the hfahSbhftrat, one of the five 
Plndavas. 
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worshipping the god, I saw a dream in the night, girl. It 
was as if the moon had arisen in the eastern region and the 
sun in the western. Then the sun went and approached 
the moon and the twain, sun and moon, were joined. It 
was as though day and night were the same. Rama came 
and besieged the fortress of Ravan. What happened 
cannot be told ; it is unseemly : the fish was pierced by 
Arjun's arrow". 

“It was as though all L,anka was rifled and Hanuman 
ravaged the garden”'. As I saw this I awoke and started 
up. Friend, consider and tell me the meaning of my 
dream.” 

16. Her friend considered the dream and said “[It 
comes from] your going yesterday to the god’s door. 
You performed worship and prayed with great devotion hh : 
the god was pleased and come to you last night. The sun 
[in your dream] was a man, and the moon was yourself, 
O princess : such a bridegroom the God will bring to meet 
you. It is some king’ of the western clime : he will come" 
and be a bridegroom to you. There will then be some 
kind of fight for your sake, lady : a battle wall be fought 
against Ravan. There will be marriage of the moon with 
the sun : he will ravage the garden and will pierce the 
fish. [It will be] as Anirudh came to Usha J1 . That which 
is written from a previous existence cannot be effaced. 

“Joy and married bliss are kk hi store for you and enjoy- 
ment of the essence of pan leaves and flowers. This is to 
come about to-day or to-morrow, such is the union [fore- 
told in] your dream.” 

21. KING RATANSEN'S SEEF-IMMOEATION. 

I. When Padmavati departed after celebrating the 
spring festival, the king awoke to the consciousness of 

(ff) Rshu, the fish shot by Arjun at Draupadi’s wedding, see 10(4)6 
note (i4). 

(gg) There are probably puns on Zortto»=( 1) the island (2) waist, 
loins and on 6?irt=(l) garden (2) maiden. 

’ (hh) Reading biiattt (Grierson) for bhniiti (Sbukla) — in many ways. 

(ii) Reading nihi (Grierson) for Shukla’s nufn (has ooma). 

(jj) UshS first came to Anirudh in a dream, see Sndhskar p. 443. 

(kk) Reading hai (Grierson) for jo (Shukla). . .. 
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spring. But when he [fully] awoke, there was neither spring 
nor garden/maiden there was not that festival nor the girls 
who had disported themselves in it. There was not that 
charming beauty of Padmavati : it was lost and no longer 
came to sight. The flowers were shed, the garden was 
dried up : all things that came to sight were withered and 
reduced to ashes*. "Who has destroyed this established 
spring ? That moon has departed : she has set, taking the 
stars with her. Now, without her, the world has become 
a pit of darkness : she is the blissful shade and I am burning 
in the glare of distress. Who will extinguish the furnace of 
severance when it blazes ? Who will bring me to the pre- 
sence of my beloved ?’’ 

Then, seeing the sandal paste painted on his breast, 
[showing how Padmavati] had come to him and written 
and departed, he wrung his hands and beat his head and 
wept [lamenting] that he had slept so carelessly. 

2. As the fish is unhappy at severance from the water : 
it is dragged out of the water and placed on the fire — [so 
it was with the king] ; the sandal-paste marks lay like a 
burning brand on his bosom : those blazing letters would 
not be extinguished. They were like flaming arrows which 
pierced to his heart : they set fire to the whole forest” so 
that the lions were branded' on their bodies. The deer of 
the forest region are burnt with that flame : and they also 
are burnt who sit on their hides' 1 . "Why were these marks 
drawn while I slept ? Can it be that the letters are the 
cause of severance from her ? It is like the severance of 
Sakuntala from Dusant, of Kama-Kandala from Madhava- 
nala, of Damavati from Nala e ; Padmavati closed my eyes 
and hid herself. 

Canto 21. 

(a) Reading chhrtri (Grierson) for Shukla’s bnri (garden). 

(b) Reading ban (Grierson) for Shukla’s tan (body) also tan for ban. 

( 0 ) Dng in tv. 3 and 4 may be either the Hindi dag (burning) or the 
Persian (brand). Possibly Jaisi confused the two, as one might also the 
English word brand. 

(d) i.e. Even a Yogi can be burnt by the flame of love. 

(e) The story of Sakuntals and Dushyanta is to be found in the 

MahSbhSrata, Adi Parvan, Adhygyas 68-74 (at also in K&lidSsa’s play): of 
KHmakandalft and M&dhavSnala in the Si&gh&sana batttei, tale- 21 ; and of 
Nala and Damavantl in the MahSbhSrata, Vana Parvan, AdhySyas 52 to 89 
(as also in Sri Harfa’s Nalyadha). But Jaisi, no doubt, knew -these stories 
from oral tradition. . . ■ .1 
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- “Spring came and then hi,d herself, disguised in a garment 
of flowers. In what manner can I become a bee and find 
her ? What sage will instruct me ?” 

3. He wept. [His tears were] like rubies [which fell 
from] a broken necklace. Wherfc he stood, there was 
a heap of them, “Where is the spring and the voice 
of the Kokila ? Where is the flower which pierced 
my eyes like bees ? Where is that form which fell on my 
vision and which entered my bosom and drew forth my 
life ? Where is that [good fortune] of which the benefit 
is to see and touch 1 [my beloved] ? If there is spring, 
what concern is it of the Karil ? The tree which flowers 
when it loses its leaves is the mahua, which weeps thus in 
its passion. The mahua flowers fall dropping like tears, — 
tears which are shed like mahua flowers in spring. My 
spring is the lotus maiden, without whom spring is waste 
and desolate. 

“I have found again the new spring with much sorrow 
and with much desire. This I know not, whether, in the end, 
the leaves will fall and fresh shoots will appear. 

4. “Out on it, thou vile untrustworthy God, wherefore 
did I come and do thee service ? He who allows another to 
embark on his vessel ought to row and ferry him across. It 
was to gain benefit that I touched thy feet, but thou hast 
been for me like the silk-cotton for the parrot*. He who 
wishes to cross [a stream] by embarking on a stone, will, 
like me, be drowned in mid-stream. How can a stone be 
softened by service ? It will never in its life be moistened 
however you wet it. A fool is he who worships a stone : 
who can take a second burden on his head ? Why do you 
not worship that passionless One, by hope in whom the 
mind lives though it dies ? 

“ He who grasps a swimming lion gets across along with 

(f) I have followed Sudhskar’s interpretation of Grierson’s reading 
(darns paras) instead of Shukla’s dtq dares, which gives no satisfactory sense. 
Bat the reading is not satisfactory. Possibly paras conceals the reading par/Ts 
(dhik), and there may be some reference to the dhak which flowers in the 
spring, whereas the Karil doeB not. Cp. Bhartrihari’s 

“iw fa* f 

(If the karil doesn’t bud, wbat fault is it of the spring 1) 

(g) See 8(7)5 note (80). 
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him, but those fools are drowned who hold a sheep's tail in 
their hands.’' 

5. The God said "listen, thou foolish king. The God 
himself had been struck by a thunder bolt before [you were]. 
How can he who has already fallen on his own head be any- 
one else’s supporter ? Padmavati, the King’s daughter, 
came with her companions and displayed her countenance. 
It was like the moon with all the stars in attendance t I 
fdl in a swoon when I saw this radiance. Her teeth flash- 
ed like lightning : the orbs of her eyes whirled the sword of 
death around. I fell like a moth into that flame : the god 
of death took away my life and placed it in heaven. After 
that I know not what became of her, and whether she went 
to Paradise or elsewhere. 

" Now I shall die for want of breath, for breath comes 
not into my bosom. Who will attend to the needs of the 
sick man when the physician himself is fasting ?” 

6. "How shall I blame anyone else [but myself] ? 
Even my body, my [inseparable] companion 11 , has no com- 
passion [on me]. There has been severance from my 
beloved friend. I did not go with her, but went to sleep 
myself. What good have I done by nourishing this body ? 
The blame is mine : she is blameless. She, fair damsel, 
departed after disporting herself with the Phag game of 
spring and after placing the-Holi fire of severance on my 
body. Now how shall I place the ash of this fire on my 
head ? If I become ash, I will play the Holi game [with my 
own ashes]. Why did I leave my kingdom and perform 
austerities ? My food and drink were lost and I did not 
obtain the accomplishment of my purpose. Though I have 
become a yogi and an ascetic, I have not attained [my 
desire]. Now I will ascend the funeral pyre and be burnt 
like a Sati. 

“My beloved came and departed again : the spring came 
but did not reach me. Now I will cast my body on the 
Holi fire and bum it and reduce it to ashes.” 

7. As the bird Kakanu 1 constructs its pyre, so the 

(h) Sat «gt. Sndhakar translates 'companion of my body’ and refers it to 
Padm&vatl, wrongly. 

(i) Arabio qaqn Be, a mythical bird with similar characteristic* to the 
Phoenix. 

17 
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kiqg constructed Ms and desired to be burnt on it. All t be 
Gods approached near, wondering what was about to take 
place in the precincts of the God. “The fire of severance 
[they said] is a vast levin flame : if this hero bums with it 
it can never be extinguished : such levin flame will arise 
from his burning that all three worlds will catch fire from it 
and bum. At this very moment such sparks are flying that 
the mountains will be burnt and all the rocks will be split : 
all the gods will be reduced to ashes : you will not find even 
their ashes to gather up. Earth and heaven will all be red 
hot. Is there any who can preserve them, O Lord ?” 

Thus says Muhammad, the spark of love [is a thing] 
at the sound of wMch earth and heaven are alarmed. 
Blessed is the distressed lover and blessed the heart in 
which such a flame can be contained. 

8. The hero Hanuman, who set fire to Lanka, was 
on that mountain as a watchman. He sits there and keeps 
watch on Lanka : every sixth month he rises up and gives 
a shout. With the burning of Ratansen, he began to bum 
again : he jumped over Lanka and fell upon Palanka 1 . He 
went to the place where Parvati and Mahesh were and 
there spoke to them this message “There is a certain Yogi, 
the victim of severance. He has sown the seed of fire in 
your temple. My beautiful red tail got burnt there and I 
got my face blackened in escaping and running away. I 
began to bum with that levin flame and although I am 
‘levin-limbed’ I rose and fled, burning as I was. 

“I set fire to Rawan and Lanka : he has come to set fire 
to me. All the mountains have become clotted [with the 
heat]. Who will clasp his feet and restrain him?’’ 


22. PARVATI AND MAHESH 
i. At that instant, Mahes arrived at the place : his 
vehicle was a bullock, his external appearance was that of 
a leper. He had- rags on his body with a string of bones 
fastened round him : he had a rosary of skulls and death* 


(j) Here and in 30(15)3 PalankS means an imaginary island beyond 
Lankl ; bnt both Sndhskar and Shukla give the tame explanation ‘be fell on 
bis bed’ (ptla&g). 

Canto 22 

(a) Hatyt. See 22(5)8 note (f). 
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an his shoulder The serpent Sesnag was his necklet : on 
his body were ashes and an elephant hide b . On his wrist 
was [a braoelet of] coriander seeds, the moon on his forehead 
and the Ganges in his tangled locks. Chattri, bell and 
drum were in his hands : Gaura Parvati his wife accom- 
panied him. The hero Hanuwant also came with him, 
having the appearance of a young monkey. As he came, 
the God said “Do not set fire [to the pyre] : I adjure you by 
her for whose sake you are burning. 

“Have you not succeeded in carrying out penance, of 
have you destroyed [the efficacy of] your Yoga ? Why 
are you, while still living, taking away your life ? Tell 
me about your distress in love.” 

2. The king said “You are delaying me with talk. Have 
you no fear of blood-guiltiness ? Det me be burnt : I am 
burning [already] with boundless distress. Bet me get deli- 
verance and depart once for all. As Bharthari was [dis- 
traught] for the sake of Pingala, so am I for the sake of 
Padmavati of Singhala 0 . I moreover left my kingdom and 
enjoyment : at the sound of her name I undertook penance 
and Yoga. I came to this temple and did service, being 
without hope. She performed her devotions and departed, 
without fulfilling 11 the hope of my mind. She" has burnt this 
life of mine which was burnt already : half of it has departed 
and half remained in my body. That which is half-burnt 
admits no delay : if it is delayed it suffers much distress." 

While the King said thus much with his mouth, the 
flame of love’s distress arose. If Mahes had not extinguished 
it, it would have spread to all the world. 

3. In Parvati’s mind there arose a desire “Let mfl see 
the truth of the prince’s disposition ! Is there division bet- 
ween Padmavati and him or is [this division] filled by 

- ’ “ — — “T 

(b) The hide of the elephant GajSsur, slain by Siva with his trident. 

(e) Literally ‘As Bharthari was for the sake of Pingala, so is Padmltstl 
to me’. A quaint ekiatmus. Tor Bharthari see 11(8)5 note (a). 

Pingala is in some legends the wife of Bhartari, in others a courtesan 
through whom he learnt of his wife's unfaithfulness. In a bazar copy of tike 
B hart a r i song, one of his wives comes Bom the country of Pingala. she also 
appears as the wife of king Bhoj (Briggs p. 244). See also SudhBkar’e 
commentary p. 252. 

(d) There is a pun on pVjji — (1) performing devotion (2) falAUktg. 

(e) Beading te»* (Grierson) for mat* (Shukla). In the seocmd half 
verse I have placed the comma after nitaei and not (as ShuUa) after Taka. 
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love ? Are they one in body and mind or are their roads 
different?” She became as beautiful as if she were an 
Apchhara', and laughingly placed the hem of her garment 
in the prince’s hand. “ Hear, my prince, one word from me : 
no other is bright with such beauty as is mine. The creator 
has also endowed thee with beauty : the sound of it has 
gone up to Siva’s heaven. Thereupon Indra sent me to thee. 
The lotus-girl has departed and you have gained an Achhari. 
Now leave off [the idea of] burning and dying, of penance 
and yoga, and enjoy bliss with me for the whole of your 
life-time. 

"I am an Achhari of Kailas, whom none can rival. If 
you leave me and die in the memory of her, what advan- 
tage will you have ?” 

4. “O Achhari, bright may be thy beauty, but I care 
not to speak to any but to her. This is the advantage that 
I have from dying in the memory of her — (why dost thou 
ask about what thou seest with thine own eyes?) — that, 
even now, when I have not been able to give my life for her, 
such a heavenly nymph as thou stands [by me] and appeals 
to me. If I give up my life in the hope of her, I know not 
what may happen in Paradise. And what should I do even 
if I gain Paradise ? She is my Paradise for whose sake I am 
dying. At her door I will not spare my life : I will remove 
my head and make sacrifice of it. If any one should come 
and tell me news of her, I would give him glory in both the 
worlds. 

" She is indifferent to me but I set my hope on her. For 
this indifferent beloved what shall I give if I give not my 
life?” 

5. Then Gaura smiling said to Mahes “Assuredly he is 
being consumed by the fire of severance. Assuredly he is 
being burnt on account of her : the fragrance of love can- 
,not be hid. Assuredly he is awake to the anguish of love : 
he has been tried on the touchstone and has proved to be 
gold. His face is sallow, his eyes stream with water, both 
clearly telling a tale of love. He in this life is inflamed 
[with love] for her : he does not desire any other, but his 
delight is in her. O Mahadeo, father of the Gods, it was by 

(f) For ApchhvS or Achhari we note (e) to 8(6)8. 
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thy protection that Rama was victorious in battle ; show 
like favour to this one also ; fulfil his hopes, or else be res- 
ponsible for his death. 

“You are grievously at fault in that you carry two 
dead bodies" on your shoulders. Take this third on your 
forehead, if you are set on talcing it.” 

6. When he heard Mahadeo’s speech*, the King per- 
ceived in his mind that this was one who was a Siddha (an 
adept in Yoga). The Siddha is one on whose limbs flies do 
not settle : the Siddha does not close his eyes for an 
instant. The Siddha is one who is not attended by a 
shadow : the Siddha is one who feels neither hunger nor 
confusion of thought. He whom the I,ord has made a 
Siddha in this world, none can recognise him whether he 
be revealed or disguised. This one, riding on a bullock and 
with the outward appearance of a leper, is truly Mahes the 
Lord of Girija. He can recognise him who is engaged in 
seeking for him — as were Bikram and King Bhoj. He who' 
seeks him by secret spells' is lost if he meets with him. 

The way cannot be attained without a spiritual guide : 
he is in error who disregards this. The Yogi becomes a 
Siddha when he comes to a meeting with Gorakh. 

7. Straightway Ratansen was disturbed in mind. He 
burst into violent weeping 3 and fell at the God’s feet, clasp- 
ing them. "Why [he said] did my mother and father give 
me birth and nourish me if love was to cast such a noose 
around my neck ? Earth and heaven had both met toge- 
ther : who has parted them and caused this severance ? 

I have lost the precious amulet from my hand.” Ratansen 

(g) Cp. 22(1)2. The reference to two hatiya't on Siva’s shoulders is 
obsoure. Sudhlkar (p. 472) gives two explanations, both far- fetched. 

diva for some time carried Satl's dead body on his shoulders. He was 
also responsible for the death of Kimadeva. Perhaps these were the two 
deatht . 

(h) This can hardly be the speech in 22(1) to which the king has 
already replied in 22(2), but no editor has suggested any gap in the text,. 
For Siddha see 2(6)8 note (33) and 24(2)1 note (e). 

(i) Grierson reads Kai jiu tatt matt tot him. Shukla reads jo 0 hi 
tatt aatt taut hen., and explains tatt as tattn, truth. I would read 
jo oki tatt matt taut hera. The 8abdasSgar also quotes the reading tatt matt 
(s.v. tantra) —magical spells, op. 23(5)9. But in 27(2)8, 31(14)9 tatt me tit may 
mean wit* and rtaton. 

,(j) Beading chhnri iapkar (Grierson). Shukla’s rotch chhari (leaving 
off weeping) is not the required sense. < 
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wept, and his tears were like falling rubies. As when in the 
sky the clouds rain heavily and the earth is covered and, 
the water flows along, the reservoirs burst and the peaks 
are levelled : nowhere can a ford be seen across [the flood]; 
everything become wind and water and melts away*. God 
forbid that anyone should fall into the noose of love ! 

He weeps as though his life were set on fire, and his 
blood and flesh were melted 1 : tears pour from every pore" 
and fill every fibre. 

8. Weeping, he was drowned and rose again in the 
world. Mahadeo then became compassionate. He said “ Do 
not weep. You have wept much. Now you are rich and 
have lost your poverty. He who suffers sorrow will have 
happiness. Without sorrow one cannot go happily to Siva’s 
heaven. Now you are perfect, having received initiation : 
the mildew has been cleared away from the mirror of your 
body. I will now say a word of instruction : straying 
stranger, keep to the way. Until the thief makes a hole in 
the wall, he cannot rob the King's strong-box 11 . If he climbs 0 , 
he can jump in by that door ; if he falls, his head will be 
[cut off and] the hole he has made will be stopped with it. 

“I will tell you of that fortress of Singhala : the ascent 
is of seven storeys. No one who has set his foot on the 
heavenly way has returned as a living being. 

9. I ’“ The fortress is as upright as your body : man, as 
you may see, is an image of it. It is not to be attained by 
fighting [ever so] stubomly ; those who do attain it are 
those who know themselves. There are nine gates in that 
fortress and five constables patrol therein. There is a tenth 
gate, a secret postern 11 : inaccessible is the ascent to this and 

(k) Beading garahtft (Grierson) for giral (Shukla) — Galls. 

(l) Again reading garai (Grierson) for giro t (Shukla). 

(m) There is a pan on rouaft (lit. short hairs) and rovahUt (weep). 

(n) Pel. Both Shukla and Sudhskar explain as — patn hai ; bat jxin 
pafl (box) would Bait the sense better. For the metaphor of the burglar, op. 
22(8)7 and 24 (1) 4 and Akharawat 21 (Soratha). 

(o) Reading charhai (a, jai (Grierson) for charhe najai (Shukla), 
which does not giro the required sense : bat the whole verse is obscure. 

(p) For the Yogic allegory of this and the next stanza see Shukla’s 
Introduction p. 81-83. See also 2(10)-(18) where there is a similar description 
of the palace. 

(q) Beading iHtha (Grierson) for PlltJl (Shukla) which would mean 

either of it or may As m. Grierson’s text actually has strait, rh yming with 
63 Sit, but na fcJ is the usual form. . .. 
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the way is exceeding steep. Only Be can penetrate that 
pass who has obtained the chie r and climbs like an ant. 
Beneath the fortress is a pool, and there is a tunnel therein : 
through this is the path, as I declare to you. As the thief 
enters in* by working a breach in the wall : as the gambler 
sets [his stake] on the winning throw in the game : 

"As the diver plunges into the ocean and only then does 
the pearl come to his hand ; so he who seeks out the door of 
heaven will make the ascent of Singhala-dvipa. 

10. "The tenth gate is [narrow and tall] like a palm 
tree : he who turns his eyes upward to look at it can see it. 
If a man will go there, he must restrain his breath and his 
mind, as Krishna when he dived into the Jumna. Do thou 
bridle thy mind by restraining thy breath ; if thou must 
die, destroy thyself*. Openly, do thou speak the words of 
wordly affairs : secretly, fix thy mind upon its beloved. By 
egoism all intelligence is lost : if you get rid of egoism 
everything is yours. He who in life once dies' 1 , what is death 
to him ? Who can slay him ? He is the Guru and he is 
the disciple : he is everything and he is alone : 

“He is death and living again, he is body and mind : he 
can make himself what he will ; who else has anything to do 
with it?” 

23. THE KING’S ASSAULT ON THE FORTRESS 

1. The King received* ‘Siddhi-gutika’. Thereupon he 
obtained enlightenment, having worshipped Ganes. When 
Sankar had given him the charm, there was a hubbub and 
the Yogis assailed the fortress. All the lotus maidens clim- 
bed up [on the roofs] and looked : Y ogis’ huts had arisen, 
besieging Singhala. As when a thief has made his plans 
against a well-filled house, in the same way [the Yogis] 

(r) There ia a pun on bhedai (penetrate) and bhed (lecret). 

(a) Beading paifhi (Grierson) for baifh (Shukla) — sits. 

(t) Reading npu (Grierson) for abhih (Shukla). 

(u) Beading jo re (Grierson) far jurat (Shukla) — ia joined. 

Canto 23. 

(a) Siddhi-gutika, a pill or wooden bead by placing which in his 
month a Yogi is supposed to obtain the eight siddhia. See note (33) to 2(0)8, 
Sudh&kar p. 46 and Briggs GorakhnSth p. 226. Shukla reads rfljai jab patcTt 
(when the king received), whioh may refer to 22(8)4 and mean that Sira gave 
him the Siddhi gutika then. But it ia better to omit jab, with Griaraon. 
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desire to break into the fortress. He is the true thief who 
remains hidden : if a thief is revealed he will not save his 
life. At each gate of the fortress the doors wereclcsed 
and a shout reached the King [Gandharvasen]; “The Yogis 
have come and assailed the fortress in a band : we know 
not from what country they are come roving.” 

The King gave command, ‘%ook to it and see what 
beggars are so bold. Quickly drive them away and return.” 

[So saying] he sent two men as messengers. 

2. The messengers descended and, after saluting them, 
[said] “Are you Yogis or travelling merchants ? Our King 
has ordered that you should go roving further away, that 
you should leave the base of the fortress and band your-, 
selves together somewhere else. By whose instructions 
have you planted yourselves here ? You have come to die 
and have taken your lives in your hands. Here there is a 
King who blazes like Indra in glory : when he is angry, the 
sun hides himself for fright. If you are travelling mer- 
chants, then purchase merchandise s take all the commo- 
dities you desire. If you are Yogis, then beg suitably" : 
take food and when you have taken it go on your way. 

Here such beings as Gods have been vanquished ; what 
are you, you beggarly insects' ? 

“You are Yogis and Bairagis ; do not feel anger at what 
we say. Ask for and receive some alms and go roving 
elsewhere.” 

3. [The King replied] “The alms which I came to take 
is something different. How should I not accept it if the 
King gives it ? Padmavati, the King’s daughter, it is for 
her sake that I am a Yogi and a beggar. With begging 
bowl in hand I have been asking [alms] at [the King’s] 
door : if he gives me this food 1 , I will take it and go on my 
way. This is the getting of food which will satisfy me : 
where else shall I go ? There is no such other door. Now 
is my body here and my soul there [where Padmavati is] : 
let me be reduced to dust, yet will I not cease to call on her 


(b) A play on the words jog\ and juguti (yukti). 

( 0 ) Cp, 24(8)8, where the phrase is more to the point. 

. (d) The king quotes what the messengeis said in 23(2)6, bat by 

bhtjuH (satisfaction) he means, not food, bnt PadmSvatJ, 
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name As without the vital spirit the body is an empty 
thing*— on my honour l will tell you what you ask. You 
are messengers from the king : be witnesses with respect to 
this alms that I seek. 

"That Yogi comes to the door who has hope of obtaining 
alms. If he has no hope, he remains firmly seated j why 
should he go to anyone’s house?” 

4. .When the messengers heard this, anger rose in their 
minds. When the barley is crushed the weevils will be crush- 
ed also'. “ L,et noone [they say] call such a fellow a Yogi : 
you should speak such language as is fitting*. He [Gan- 
dharvasen] is a great King : his throne is like that of Indra. 
Who can lie on the ground and lick the sky h ? If this word 
should reach there [to the King], the elephants of Singhala 
would be let loose at once. And if the thunder-balls are 
fired, your satisfaction will be forgotten and you will all be 
crushed 1 . You, a beggar, stretch out your hand to a place 
to which noone’s sight reaches at fullest stretch, hook ahead 
before placing your feet, disciple of Gorakhnath, and do not 
make your quest where your head will be broken. 

"She is a princess, a match for him who has a kingdom 
and a throne. The fair lady will go to the King’s palace, 
the Yogi will be bitten by the ape 1 .” 

5. "Although a hundred apes may bite the Yogi, still 
Yoga is one, there is no second way. Other achievements 
come by practice, but the achievement of Yoga comes by 
self-immolation. The accompaniment of Yoga brings one to 
the goal* : the hand reaches even further than the sight'. 


(e) There seems to be an aposiopegis here. Supply perhaps ‘so am I 
without PadmSvatl.’ 

(f) t.e., the messengers thought (proverbially) ‘If we take back such a 
message we shall get beaten as well as the Yogis.’ 

(g) A play on the words jogi and jog. 

(h) A proverbial expression, somewhat similar to the English ‘don’t 
bite off more than you can ohew'. 

(i) Lit. (flattened like) pancakes. 

(j) An allusion to the story of the Yogi, the Banya’s daughter, the 
prinoe and the ape, told in full in Sudtxkar’s Commentary p. 489 from the 
Kathft3aritaSgara 3, 1, 30-53. 

(k) Reading sir pahu*ekttv log bar SHthU (Grierson) for Shukia’a sari 
paint icfotv jogi bar snthu which would mean ‘the company of a yogi brings 
one to equality 1 . 

(l) Referring to v. 6 of the previous stanza. 

18 
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If you have” elephants of Singhala, my elephant is the Guru 
who is my companion. He makes the existent non-existent” 
without delay : he makes the mountain as the dust beneath 
one’s feet. It is he who throws down all the fortresses that 
there are : the fortresses which showed pride bow down. 
Noone knows about the final departure [from this world] : 
he who comes [into the world] wants to make it his own". 

“The Yogi must not be angered, and so I do not feel 
wrath. The true essence of Yoga is like water : what can 
fire do to it p ?" 

6. The messengers went and told what he had said. 
When the King heard he was red with rage. All the 
princes in their several places were indignant [saying] “Who 
has preserved this Yogi’s life till now" ? Do you immediately 
and swiftly take suitable action. Slay him in such a way 
that there will be no blood guiltiness.” His counsellors 
said “ Stay and consider in your mind. There will be no 
glory for you in fighting with Yogis. If you slay him, a 
mere beggar, what profit is there ? If you admit defeat, it 
will be a disgrace to you. No good will come from being 
slain and no deliverance from slaying: fault attaches to 
either event alike. Det them be if they have assembled 
beneath the fortress : how can Yogis exist without roving ? 

“If they are beneath the fortress, let them be : do not 
raise this question. If there they eat the stones, who else 
has such teeth in his head ?” 

7. When the messengers had departed, they did not 
return again. The King [Ratansen] said “They have taken 
a very long time. I know not what [is happening] in heaven 
[that] no-one has come back and brought news. I have no 
wings to my body, my feet do not [move on] the wind : how 

(m) Reading ja u re (Grierson) both here and in v. 0 for j/or=* Persian 
zor ‘strength’ ( 8 hukla). 

(n) Grierson reads hasali natot (He destroys the elephants). Shukla 
reads aeti nntli, (He makes the existent non-existent). I prefer hast! nftsti, 
a reading taken from a Kaithi ms. in the possession of Sir Riohard Burn. 
This would be capable of both interpretations, and this was no doubt Jaisi’s 
intention. Cp. 21(7) 6 . [X find Bhagw&n Din has this reading] 

(o) Reading Ipan ckak lAnhn (Grierson) for Shnkla’s so npan tonJin . 

(p) Cp. 24 (5) 7. 

( 9 ) Reading ktih ab logi jog i jiu mkhe (Grierson) and not kti ab U*A 
jog, lea t mkhe, (Shukla) — who has taken and preserved Yoga ? 
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shall I reach her? On whom shall I depend’? When he 
remembered [Padmavati] [tears of] blood filled his eyes and 
fell : weeping he called upon the parrot as his intermediary. 
The tears which fell like drops of blood went crawling like 
red velvet insects. With this same blood he wrote a letter : 
when the parrot took it, his beak became red. He tied it 
round his throat and a red ring was burnt upon it t how 
can the burning of severance be annihilated ? 

His eyes [provided] the ink ; his eyelashes were the pW 
weeping he wrote things which could not be spoken. 
characters burned so that none could touch them. He 
gave it into the bird’s hands. 

8. " Also do you, O bird", give my message by word of 
mouth, after first having told her of my fullest devotion. 
Thereafter tell her a second message, thus : he who worship- 
ped and did sacrifice to the Gods is still intent on a like 
sacrifice* : when his life was sacrificed, his body could not 
keep awake. Rightly have you also made sacrifice to the 
L,ord : where it pleased you, there you made sacrifice 0 . 
Although you did an act of kindness in coming [to the 
temple], yet, when you showed your face, you shot me 
with a poison dart. If anyone has, like me, his hopes turned 
to another, that other will not slay the unfortunate one in 
his misfortune. My beggar eyes do not heed instruction : 
they go running ahead to obtain a beggar’s dole. 

‘‘When eyes have been pierced by eyes, those arrows can- 
not be withdrawn. The characters which you wrote upon 
my bosom have completely taken away my life. 

9. “ How much shall I write about those poison darts? 
With the blood that flowed [from my wounds] the earth has 
been soaked. He who sweats blood knows [what it is to do 
so] ; the happy man knows not the secret of the unhappy. 

(r) Reading hout. Icehi chknyn (Grierson) for Shukla’g hoi kai chhnyn, 
(being a shadow), and taking chhnyn as past participle of chhnnn. 

(s) Reading au mukh »aui l bach kahetu parctoa (Grierson) for au mukh 

bachan jo kahn paretoa (Shnkla), which might mean ‘and he also gave this 
message orally, “Obird" ’ 

(t) Reading taieai bait Inga (Grierson) for tunth see na Lngn (Shnkla) 
which appears meaningless. 

(a) Reading bhalehi is tumh hu bait dinhn : jahah tumh bhnv Aiks* 
bait kitthn (Grierson) for bhalehi is hn tunth bait dinhn ; jahatt tumh taha* 
bhnv ball kiithn (Shnkla) which again appears meaningless, 
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He who is free from pain, what has he to care for ? "The 
beloved is always cruel like this. To whom shall I speak 
the language of love’s distress ? He to whom I speak it 
will be burnt to ashes. With the fire of love’s distress the 
body becomes a forest 1 and is burnt : with the water from 
my eyes all the oceans are filled. I have written this letter 
remembering thy name : the characters, written in blood, 
have become black [in the fire of love’s distress]. The 
characters burn : noone can touch [the letter]. Seeing my 
distress, the parrot has taken it and set forth. 

“Now I am dying indeed. My letter has gone to the 
hands of my beloved empty : if my life went with it, it 
could meet her and weeping recite my sorrows.” 

10. Binding the letter to his neck with a golden wire, 
the parrot took it and went to where the bright lady was. 
She was like the lotus which, in hope of the sun, though 
the water is Up to its throat, dies of thirst : forgotten were 
her enjoyment, her repose, her happy home : where her bee 
was, there was all her delight. She had fortitude so long as 
she had not heard [news] of her beloved : when she did 
hear, her soul did not remain [steady] for the briefest space 
of time. There was happiness in her heart until love took 
root there : where love is, how can there be happiness or 
repose ? Unguents of aloe and sandal burnt her body 
thoroughly, and the clothing upon her limbs was like fire. 
As she listened to tales and stories her spirit was burnt : it 
was like ghee falling upon a fire. 

In love’s distress, she cannot control herself : her clothes 
are soiled, her head unkempt. Calling ‘my love, my love’ 
night and day, like the papiha w , her mouth is dry. 

11. At that moment Hiramani arrived. She was like 
one who has found shade when dying of thirst. “It is well, 
O parrot, that you have returned. Tell me, is it well now 

(y) A pun on ban (forest) and ban (becoming). 

(w) Grierson distinguishes between the paplha, 2 (5) 4 note (28), (the 
hawk -cuckoo, hierococcyx varius Vahlj and the cUStaka, 10 (10) 3 note (38), 
(the pied cuokoo, cuculus melanoleucus) but Jaisi gives them the same 
characteristics. The note of the paplha is supposed to beptu, plu or pi baton, 
‘where is my beloved ?’ (Less poetically, the Englishman represents the same 
sonnds by ‘Brain-fever Brain -fever’). Flu, besides beloved, may mean ‘driqk’, 
and there is perhaps here a play on this meaning in the mention of a dry 
mouth, cp. 30 (7) *3 note (q). 
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with my' belayed? I know not the way [to him] : the 
mountain is ‘inaccessible. When hearts have once met, 
there can be no separation. He who is athirst knows the 
secret of water. He who is in the midst of water, how 
should he need it ?” [The Parrot replied] “Princess, why 
do you ask such a question ? God forbid that anyone 
should be [so utterly] lovelorn. In order to attain the 
sight of you, he became a pilgrim of love, and was a 
Yogi in the temple of Mahadeo. You went there, taking 
the [festival of] spring, and after worshipping the God, 
you came to him. 

“With the arrows of your glanc^ you so struck him 
that he was wounded on the spot. He could not utter 
any other word ; but only spoke the name of Padmavati. 

12. “As every pore was pierced by these arrows, 
blood poured in rivers 1 from the mouths [of the wounds]. 
From his eyes too proceeded a stream of blood : his 
ragged robe was soaked and became red. The sun was 
drowned and rose again red hot, and the majith and 
dhak in the forest became red. It was like Spring : 
all the forest shrubs were red, and so were all the 
Yogis and ascetics. The earth which was soaked 
all became red ochre coloured and all the birds and 
winged creatures became red. All the bodies of Satis in 
the fire became red : the clouds in the sky became red 
from its reflection. The mountains were soaked and be- 
came deposits of vermilion : yet not a hair of yours was 
even damped 1 . 

“Pity has entered into the hearts of the Chakor and 
the Kokila which are there, and their eyes have filled with 
blood : but you have not even turned to glance at him. 

13. “No indeed, this is the spring game which you 
play, — you mix the blood t>f others with the vermilion 
powder". You indeed came back to your home after play- 

(xi Reading sotahifi sot (Grierson) for Shukla’s sritahiii sni (at every 
hair'a breadth), with which reading mvJch would be meaningless. 

(y) pasijnn — (1) be compassionate (2) aweat. Lit. ‘you did not 

| at a single pore’. 

( z ) The red powder scattered in the Holi celebrations is not nemfvr, 
8ee 20 (7) 8 note (m). 
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ing yam game : what his condition was God alone knows. 
He said "Who would die“ over and over again? Let me 
once for all be burnt to ashes. When he l|ad made a fune- 
ral pyre and wished to set fire to it, Majiadeo and Gauri 
learnt the news. They came and put out [the firej and 
showed him the road to where the game of death is 
approached [i.e., the road of self-sacrifice.] The road to 
love’s door goes backwards : he who would rise to heaven bb , 
falls to hell. Now the King wishes to press in, in hope of 
that [love] : he may either obtain his hope 00 , or die in hope- 
lessness. 

"He has written and sent a letter in which he laments 
all these sorrows. Is his life to remain or to depart ? What 
is your royal command?” 

14. Having said this, the parrot unfastened dJ the letter. 
It was like the flame of a lamp to touch, so hot was it. 
Where it was fastened round his neck by a golden thread, 
his throat had begun to burn red and black 00 . Fire and 
breath issued together hot from his mouth: tall trees were 
burnt by the King’s letter. Weeping sorely the parrot told 
the whole" tale : his face became red with tears of blood. 
"I/Ook,” [he said], "It began to burn my neck, so I threw 
it down. How must he be burning whom love has encircled 
in like manner ? His bones have been consumed by fire and 
have all become lime : what use is the flesh upon them 
when it is devoid of blood ? He for your sake has let his 
whole body be burnt. The fish is burning. Throw it into 
the water. 

"For your sake he is a Yogi and has burnt his body and 
reduced it to ashes. . You are so cruel and indifferent that 
you do not even ask after him.” 

15. [Padmavati] said “ O parrot, hear what I say. If 
I wish, I will meet him to-day, .since he is enamoured of me. 
But he in his simplicity does not know the secret [of 
love]: that man knows love who has died to bring it to 

(aa) Reading marai (Grierson) for Shukla’s jarai (be burnt). 

(bb) Reading to (Grierson) for jo (8hukla). 

( 00 ) Reading *t (Grierson) for tniit (Shukla) — breath. 

(dd) Reading chhJtri dai (Grierson) for jo chKnrtti (Shukla). 

(ee) For the rings on the parrot’s throat see 7(4)6 note 0, 

(ff) Reading tab (Grierson) for to (Shukla). 
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union. I know that he is not yet burnt through : the 
colour of love has not wrought dn him as a fast colour. 
He has not become fragrant with the scent of the Malaya 
mountain : he has not become a sun and mounted to 
heaven. He has not become of the colour of a bee [i.e. 
burnt black] : he has not become a moth in the lamp 
flame. He has not got into the condition of the ichneumon 
fly® 8 : he has not himself died, having lost his life. He has 
not been welded together with love and become one : 
nor has fear departed from his heart. 

"How can that be called remaining in life when it is for 
the sake of the beloved that [the lover] remains ? Wher- 
ever he hears [that the beloved is] he will plunge in 
whether it be into water or into fire.” 

16. Then the lady called for gold-water for ink : in 
writing an answer she bedewed hh the jacket upon her body. 
"For such gold [as I am] a flux of borax' 1 is needed : the 
jewel [i.e. Ratansen], if it is pure, will be set in it. When 
I in my simplicity went to the temple of Siva, why did you 
not there tie the knot 11 ? You were discomposed when 
you saw my eyes. I was shy of my companions : what 
could I say ? Under colour of sport I threw sandal paste 
upon you : I thought that if you woke up I might give you 
the victor’s garland. Even then you did not awake, 
but slept. It is in waking, not in sleeping, that meeting 
takes place. Now if you are the sun and will climb the 
sky, it is only if you give your life that you will come near 
to me. 

"Ravan could not enjoy bliss while Sita was with him. 
In what confidence shall I now say anything ? My life is 
in another’s hand. 

17. “Now if the sun climbs the heaven, he will become 

(gg) For the ichneumon fly Bee note (15) to 9(5)9 and 11(7)7, but there, 
and elsewhere, it is not the iohneumon fly but its victim which is compared to 
the true Yogi or lover who dies and lives again. 

(hh) Whether with gold-water, or tears, or (as Sudh&kar suggests) with 
perspiration, is left to the imagination. 

(ii) The usual pan on toKign—(\) flux (2) married happiness, op. 10(2)8 
note (9). 

(jj) In a Hindu marriage, the bridegroom would not tie the knot, — a 
point of detail which Jaisi might not have known. It would be tied by the 
family priest or by the barber’s wife. 
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the planet of eclipse and will win the moon“. Many 
have thus risked their liyes : how are you alone, O Yogi ?" 
Bikram entered the doorway of love : for the sake of 
Sapnavati he went to hell : Madhupachh for the sake of 
Mugudhavati became a mendicant and went to Gaganpur. 
The Rajkunwar went to Kanchanpur and beeame a Yogi for 
the sake of Mirgavati. Prince Khandavat performed Yoga 
and endured love's distress for Madhumalati. Sursari be- 
came a siddha for the sake of Premavati. Anirudh put on 
all his strength for the sake of Usha. 

“I am the princess Padmavati : my dwelling is upon 
the seven heavens. I will come into the hands of him 
who first destroys himself. . 

18. “I also am" 1 " 1 enamoured of thee in like manner. 
A letter from the beloved is half a meeting. If love's 
fulfilment is within your reach, [you must be like] the bee 
[which] does not see the thorn of the Ketaki fiower. 
You must be the moth and seize lamp-ilame with your 
lips. You must be the diver and plunge 11 " into the sea to 
grasp me. You must be passionately enamoured as the 

(kk) The sun and moon stand, as usual, for Ratansen and Padmavati. 

(11) For the stories referred to in this stanza, see Shukla’s Introduction 
p. 4 and the essays by Brij Ratan Dia, Ganesh Prasad Dvivedi and Chandra- 
bali Pande as well as the histones of literature by Rair Chandra Shukla, 
ShySm Hundar Dasand Ayodhya Singh Upadhya mentioned in the bibliography. 
Most of these accept the view that Jaisi is referring to previous literary 
sources, but the evidence is not convincing. 

There are textual variants of the names of the pairs of lovers : — Bikram 
(Vikramaditya)’s beloved is in Grierson’s text Champs vatl and not SapnSvati. 
(In the Sifigh&sana battisi her name is Singhavatl). 

Shukla’s text has Madhupachh and Mugudhavati, while Grierson’s has 
Sudai Bachchh and MagadhS rati, whom Sudhakar connects with the Vatsa 
king (Udayana) and the Magadha princess (another Padmavati) whose story 
is told in the KathSsaritsfigara . Pt. Chandrabali PSnde has Siribhoj and 
Khandarttvati. 

Both Shukla and Sudhakar have Raj Kufiwar and Mirgavati. These 
were the subject of a poem by Shaikh Kutban of which some fragments are 
said to have been traced (Nagari Pracharini Sabha’s research report for 1900) 
and to be dated 909 Hijri — 1502 A.D 

Shukla has Khandawat and MadhumilatS ; Grierson has GandhSwat. 
These were the subject of Manjhan's Madhumalati. Pt. Chandrabali Pande, 
who gives the prince’s name as Manohar, finds evidence that Jaisi imitated 
Manjhan, particularly in the catalogues of beauty in cantos 10 and 30. Mss. 
of a Madhumalati are extant, but they are later and not by Manjhan. The 
story of Sursari (Gnerson has Sar Sur) and Premavati is not known elsewhere. 
That of Usha and Anirudhha is in the Bhagwat PurSija. 

(mm) Reading a haut (Grierson) for ihh* (Shukla). 

(nn) Readiog lehu (Grierson) for lesi (Shukla) which would mean ‘you set 
fire to the sea’. 
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lamp, flame is red” in colour. You must close your eyes 
and become like a shell [waiting for] Sewati. You must 
be the Chataka bird and call 'Piyasa, [‘thirsty’, or ‘she 
is my beloved’] : you must drink no water, in hope of the 
Sewati. You must be like [one of] a pair of Sarases who 
have been separated ; your eye must be like the Chakor's 
[fixed on] the moon. You must be the Chakor, with his 
glance fixed upon the moon. Ay, and you must be the 
sun in the midst of a bed of lotuses. 

“I too am [enamoured] of thee in like maimer. If thou 
canst, bring [our love] to fulfilment. Be Arjun and pierce 
the fish and win Draupadi in wedlock.” 

19. On the other hand the king had been so dried up 
by austerities that, burnt by love’s distress, he was like a 
heap of ashes. He had closed his eyes and become 
senseless : he was without life : he had given his life to her. 
He had grasped 1 ’ 1 ’ the ‘Pingala’ and ‘Sukhaman’ arteries 
and his gaze was absorbed in vacant contemplation. He 
was like a drop of water that is mingled in the ocean : he 
was lost and could not be found by seeking*- As water"* 
that is mixed with dye, so he had lost himself and had be- 
come the beloved. When the parrot arrived and saw his 
miserable plight", tears of blood filled his eyes. " He 
always suffers hardships on account of the beloved : her he 
forgets not, but, forgetting himself, he gives up his life.” 

[The parrot] brought the root 'Sajiwan”” and placed it 
in his mouth, after mixing it with water. As Garuda flaps 
his wings, so the parrot distilled ambrosia 11 . 

20. He was revived from death when he received this 
fragrance. He drew breath and the life returned to his body. 

( 00 ) Rntu rang has both meanings, enamoured and red. 

(pp) Beading gahi (Grierson) tor kahnh (Shukla). Pingala and 
Suahumns are two of the main »7Jrts in Yogio physiology. The nsrto are 
lines of vital forces in the body : see Briggs, Gorakhnath, p . 307-8. 

Tarot =Tr5tak, a form of Yogio contemplation. Briggs p. 328 quotes 
from the Hatha- Yoga- pradl pika ‘Having the thoughts fixed (in meditation), 
one should look fixedly at a small object (mark) until the eyes are suflfaMf 
with tears. (This) by adepts is called trfitaka.’ 

(qq) Beading piln% (Grierson) for pirn (Shukla). 

(rr) Reading muu (Grierson) for trun (8hukla)=him. 

(as) For the root Sajivan see note (o) to 16 (6) 4. 

(tt) Perhaps alluding to the practice by which certain birds are 
trained to fly through an assembly hall sp rinkling attar of roses from their 
feathers. 

19 
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He awoke and looked: the parrot bowed his head; he gave 
him the letter and also recited the message by word of 
mouth. “The words of your Guru have reached your two 
ears. She has looked favourably upon you. Come quickly, 

0 disciple. She has made you the bee and she herself is 
the lotus.* she has s$nt me, making 011 me, a bird, her inter- 
mediary. Restraining her breath, she has made fast her 
mind to you. She watches your way, laying her eyes like 
a carpet thereon. How you have immolated your body on 
the fire, this has all become known to your Guru. It is on 
this that she has written and sent a letter [telling the] 
tale. Come quickly : she desires to give you the accom- 
plishment of your purpose. 

"Come, [she says] lord of auspicious marks: my life 
dwells in your name. Your way is in my eyes, and your 
place is in my heart.” 

21. When he heard of this loving kindness of Padma- 
vati, it was spring-tide [for the king] ; a new body was 
Created [for him]. The parrot’s speech was like a breeze 
which reached him : he arose from sleep and awakened 
like Hanuwant [i.e., invincibly strong]. The moon [Padma- 
vati] had given hope of meeting: the sun [Ratansen] revealed 
himself with a thousand rays. He took the letter and, 
taking it, placed it upon his head ; he was like a Chakor 
whose gaze has found the moon. When anyone longs and 
thirsts for another, even if that other upbraid, he still will 
seek’ 7 for him. “Now what water is this that I have 
drunk, that wings have grown on my body and that 

1 have come to life again after dying like a moth?” His 
heart rose swelling and could not be contained [in his body]: 
his ragged cloak was tom to pieces. 

“Where the beloved dwells, this life is a sacrifice on the 
road thither. If she calls me [to come] on my feet, I will 
go there on my forehead ww .” 

< 22 . The way“ which he had obtained by worshipping 

(an) Reading hai (Grierson) for guru (Shukla). 

(tv) Reading so (Grierson) for sahuA (Shokla), 

(ww) Alluding to a method of performing pilgrimage which is still to 
be seen in India : at each pace the pilgrim measures his length on the ground, 
touching it with his forehead. 

(zz) He was given instruction about the way by Mahadeo in 83 ( 8 ). 
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j£ahadeo, that way liad become closed 57 , bat be plunged 
into it. Where the steep fathomless cavity is, there he fell 
in, but could not find bottom. Senseless and blind by the 
stroke of love he pressed straight on ; he could see nothing 
clearly ahead. He obtained fulfilment and controlled his 
breath and his mind ; Machhandarnath", the Guru, supported 
him. Even if the disciple is far behind, still he does not 
give up following : the disciple is the fish and the Guru is 
like the tortoise***. As the diver plunges into the ocean, 
so his eyes were opened and blazed like lamps. He sought 
out the gate of heaven bbb : [the doors], closed like adamant, 
were opened. 

Steep was the ascent to, the heaven of the fortress : 
dawn c^me while he was climbing. There was a shout on 
the castle heights ‘The thief has broken in and climbed up C0 V 

24. KING GANDHARVASEN AND HIS MINISTER. 

1. The king [Gandharvasen] heard that Yogis were 
climbing the fortress. He enquired of the learned pandits 
who stood by him : "As for these Yogis who have broken 
into the fortress and are approaching, say a word of counsel 
whereby I may obtain success.” The pandits learned in the 
Vedas study their Vedas and reply "A Yogi is like the bee 
which pierces the Malati flower. As the thief makes a 
hole in the wall and places his head therein, so both 
Yogi and bee play at hazard with their lives. They do 
not walk in the way as it is written in the Vedas : they have 
learnt* to go to heaven by mounting the stake. They are 
thieves, and it is on the stake that they will get deliverance : 
he who impales them on the stake does no wrong. A thief 


(yy) Beading so multi (Grierson) for samud (Shnkla). A reference to 
the ooean would be irrelevant here. 

(zz) For Maohhandamath see 16 (2) 3 note (h). 

(aaa) The tortoise is an emblem of steadiness, the fish of the reverse, 
(bbb) Allegorically, the Brahmarandhra v. 2 (18) 1 note (cc). 
loco) Grierson ends canto xziii after the next stanza. 

Caitto 24. 

(a) Or, ‘let them go to heaven, mounted on the point sithn of the 
•to**?’. 
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makes a hole in the •wall 6 and robs the house : he opens 
the casket which is the king’s treasury. 

“As these have at night broken into the royal palace, 
so do you stop them and slay them by impaling them on 
stakes.” 

2. His prudent minis ters said "This kind of thief is 
assuredly a Siddha 0 . A Siddha wanders fearlessly by night 
and by day : where he has fixed his eyes, there he approa- 
ches 4 . A Siddha is so fearless as regards his own life that 
when he sees a sword he bows his neck. A Siddha goes 
verily to the place where life is destroyed : where else are 
such wings of death” upon any other person ? If [a Siddha] 
climbs up to heaven in anger it will require no small pre- 
paration to slay him. If a king sets out to battle with a 
jackal, it is seemly that he should equip himself as for [battle 
with] a lion and then set out. Siddhas are immortal : their 
bodies are like mercury. It is only by stratagem that they 
can be slain : they cannot be slain by force. 

“Stratagem was Krishna’s method when' kings attacked 
him in anger. Siddhas are like vultures, and can see to the 
ends of heaven ; without stratagem nothing can succeed 
[against them], 

3. "Do you now make preparation for battle 11 through- 
out your kingdom, let everyone come with bands playing. 
Det all your feudatory princes be prepared : let all your host 
assail and seize the Yogis now.” Twenty four lakhs of 


(b) Both Grierson and Shukla read puhtri which does not appeaT to 
have any meaning, though Sudhakar explains as ‘encouraging one another by 
shouts’. One ms. has parnwrt, which might mean ‘making a hole in another 
man’s wall’. Possibly some word for waft is lost. 

( 0 ) A Siddha is one who has attained to a semidivine existence through 
the practice of Yoga ; see 22(6) for his attributes. See also note (33) to 
2(6) 8 and Briggs Gorakhnath p. 137, The chief Sidda’s were 84 in number. 
Sudhakar (p. 601) gives their names. There are 84 corresponding Asanas in 
Hafha-yoga, — those by which they obtained emancipation. 

(d) Reading upaaavahih (Grierson) for apasavahtA (Shukla) = departs. 

(e) Wings of death are wings suoh as those of the ant, which only 
lives a short time after becoming winged. 

(f) This translation requires the reading charhe for eharhain. With 
the latter reading, the meaning would be ‘Krishna worked by stratagem : 
kings attack with wrath’, which is not so good. 

(g) Reading kadarmat (Shukla’s variant) for gudar mis whioh might 
possibly mean on pretence of a durbar ( gvzar , Persian, = approach), not 
(Sudhakar) for dealing with the yogie (gudari*=rngB). The Shabd-ilgar 
explains kadarmae a*=fighting, with reference to this verse. 
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ruling chiefs' 1 made them ready : fifty six crpres of soldiers 
sounded their instruments of music : twenty two thousand 
Singhala elephants [marched] : the earth with all its moun- 
tains was shaken. They all pressed the earth fiat : Indra 
was afraid and Vasuki’s heart trembled. Millions 1 of 
chariots came harnessed : the mountains became dust and 
flew up to the sky. As they marched it was as though an 
earthquake had fallen on the earth : the back of the tortoise 
was broken and its heart was terrified. 

The sky was covered with umbrellas and the sun was 
hidden. You might see the night in the day time, as [the 
army] set forth like Indra in anger. 

4. When they saw the army and the furious elephants 
the companions of Ratansen said “An immeasurably great 
army is approaching : be assured that there will be a battle. 
O King, you have come here roving as' a Yogi : it was for 
this day’s sake that we became your disciples. Where 
the master is in straits, he is a servant indeed who does not 
desert him. That which we envisaged in our minds as the 
day of our death has today come upon us having ful- 
filled its period. Let life go rather than the plighted word: 
our loyalty to our king 1 is like Mount Sumer which cannot 
be shaken. If we receive our Guru’s order, we will face the 
foe and hurl our quoits. 

“This day we will do battle like the Mahabharat, since 
we have given our truthful word once for all. Let truth 
see the whole show and then let truth bear witness.’’ 

5. The Guru [Ratansen] said “My disciples, you must 
be Siddhas. Standing at love’s door you must not display 
anger. If you have bowed your head and given it as an 
offering to anyone, it will not be right if you lift it on high. 
He in whose spirit love is has become like water : whatever 
colour he meets, he will be of that colour. If love is to be 

(h) It is by an exoeas of hyperbole that these subordinate chiefs are 
called chhatrapaii, the term properly applying to an Emperor, and hare 
umbrellas over their heads ( v. 8). In 2(23) Gandharvasen sitting in darbar 
has the ohhatra, while the prinoee hare chhuta, which Grierson translates 
BVHthadtt. 

(i) As one kror (Kop) = 10 million, one arab*»100 kror, one kharabn 1 
100 arab, one nll=«100 kharab and 1 padsm=100 nil, a pad am of Krors 
would be 1,000 billion. See 32(16)9 note (n). 

(1) Omitting hyphen after tat, 
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fought with, why do wise Siddhas perform austerities and 
die ? Ample truth is this", that you shall refrain from fight- 
ing : when you see the sword you should become water 
and melt away . What can the edge of the sword do to water? 
He who strikes [water with a sword] becomes water himself 
in return. What can fire do to water ? It is extinguished 
if water falls on it 1 . 

“I have already given my head as an offering, laying 
it at the feet m of love. Now let me bring that love to com- 
pletion : let me go roving as a Siddha. 

6. “Even though the king [Gandharvasen] assails 
and seizes all the Yogis, still the lover must endure one 
distress upon another. My spirit will not be agitated 
if anyone seizes me : I will have no fear either of dying or 
of living. She has cast the noose” round my neck : there 
is neither any joy nor any sorrow in my spirit. She who 
gave me life has taken it away : I shall not forget her so long 
as there is breath in my body. With viol in hand she will 
sound the strings and her devotee will sing the song of love 0 . 
It is well that she has brought the noose and placed it round 
my neck : there is no sorrow in my heart and all anger 
is quenched. I placed the noose around my neck on the 
day when I set out roving on the way of love. 

“Her name is in its fulness in everything whether open 
or secret. Wherever I look, there she is : there is no other 
to whom I should go. _ 

7. p “So long as I had not recognised my Guru, countless 
curtains were fixed between us. When I recognised her, 
there was no other but her : she was everything, body and 
mind, spirit and life. I said 'I, I,’ making vain repetition : 
when one has become a Siddha, there is an end of shadows. 

(k) Reading yah tat bahut jo jwjh n ahiil kart ye (Grierson) for aA* 
«e*it bahuri jttjh nahih kariye (Shukla), ‘for this reason do not return and 
fight’. Bahuri would be meaningless here, and sat is required. The Yogis 
have appealed to truth at the end of the previous stanza, in advocating 
resistance to force by force : Ratansen argues that the real truth is non- 
violence, — the doctrine of satytgraha. 

(l) op. 23 (5) 0. 

(m) Reading pat (Grierson) for pJXni (Shukla). 

(n) Nng-pkats =n?ig-pns, a lasso used as a warlike weapon, ejj. by 
Meghntd in the Vllmlki RSmkyan. See 0 (6) 4 note (17). 

(o) Reading nth (Grierson) for ihai (Shukla). 

(p) For the allegorical meaning of this stanza see Shukla’s Introduc- 
tion p. 191/2. 
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I^etthe Gum aMy or let the Guru give life ; who else can slay ? 
All men come into the world to die. Fix me on the state, 
or crash me beneath an elephant : I know nothing : it is 
the Guru, who knows. "The Guru rides on existence/the 
elephant 4 and sees [everything] : even if the world is non- 
existent, he still sees the non-existent. It is as when a 
blind fish darts through the water : life is like the water, 
unstable and invisible. 

“My Guru has fastened my heart as a horse is fastened 
with a twitch'. She makes movements within with her 
hands and the wooden puppets dance outside. 

8. “This Padmavati is the Guru and I am the disciple. 
It is for her sake that I have practised the secrets of Yoga. 
If I leave her door I know not of any other : on the day 
that I meet her my pilgrimage will be completed. I will 
yield up my life and will place my forehead on the ground : 
I will give her a throne within my breast. Who will aid 
me to touch her feet, and give me a new incarnation, — a 
new body ? She is dearer to me even than life' : if she 
demand my life I will give it in sacrifice. If she demand 
my head I will give it, neck and all : if she take my life I 
will bend 1 all the more. I have no desire for my own life ; 
standing at love’s door, I ask for her. 

“The sight of her is like the flame of a lamp : I am the 
beggarly moth". If she should saw my head ofi, I should 
die without flinching.” 

9. Padmavati was like a lotus or the radiance of the 
moon : her smiles were flowers : her tears were ^pearls. 
Her father restrained- her smiling and her weeping : he posted 
informers : a continual watch was kept. When eclipse 
came on the sun v , the lotus had knowledge of it immediately 
in her mind. When the Canopus w of severance arose out 


(q) A pun on hatti = ( 1 ) elephant (2) existence, op. 23 (5) 5, note (n). 

(r) Reading ihsfh (Bhagwan-Din) for tbrfr. There is ms. authority 
for this, and it is obviously the correot word. Dknfhi is a eord twitch applied 
to refractory horses. The mention of the cord suggests puppet strings in the 
next verse, (op. 13 (3) 8, 9.) 

(s) Reading to (Grierson) for jo (Sbukla). 

(t) Reading navaut (Grierson) for (orottft (Sbukla). 

(u) cp. 23 (2) 7 note ( 0 ). 

(v) fa., when Ratansen was surrounded by Gandharvasan’s army. 

(w) See note (a) to 19 (1) 9. 
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of due time 1 , the lake of joy was all dried up. She cpuld 
not openly let her tears fall : her flesh wasted away secretly 
and was destroyed 7 . As though night had come in the 
middle of the day, the blooming lotus faded away. Her 
rosy face became white : the circling bees [her eyes] became 
still. 

When the lady meditated in her mind, she wept at every 
pore. Enduring a thousand woes, sighing deeply, sh 6 fell 
into a swoon and lost consciousness. 

10. Her clever companions who were with Padmavati 
passed the whole night until dawn counting the constel- 
lations. The water lilies know the secret of the lotus : 
seeing the distress of [their] love-lom [mistress] they wept. 
Severance is grievous : it is the image of death 1 : it cannot 
be borne, — death is far better. Death draws forth the 
living spirit and carries it away : the death which is severance 
slays twice over“. Severance adds flame to flame : it lays 
wound upon wound like a levin stroke : it shoots forth arrow 
upon arrow : it heaps affliction upon affliction : it is a fresh 
woe upon an old one : it is a grievous death beyond death. 

The body is Ravan who mounts the pyre : severance 
is Hauuwant. It inflicts burning upon burning, and reduces 
thought and mind to ashes. 

11. Some of her water-lily [companions] press bb her 
legs with their hands : some sprinkle sandal scent on her 
body : some shed cool water on her face : some set a breeze 
in motion with the folds of their garments : some bring 
ambrosia and squeeze it into her mouth : it was as though 
they gave her poison ; the lady slept all the deeper. Her 
companions watch her breath from moment to moment, 
to see when life will return, a bird with wind for wings°°. 
Severance planted itself in her heart like death : it drew 

(x) Bisamau also=iM(reM as in 24 (6) 3, and there is possibly a play 
on the two meanings here. 

(y) Cp. the let concealment Woe the worm i’ the bud Feed on her damask 
cheek. (Shakespeare) The lotus simile is carried further in the next two 

▼arses. 

(*) Cp. 19 (8) 5 note (o). 

(aa) ».e. slays both body and spirit. 

(bb) Reading bar paraeahilt (Grierson) for paeSrahin (Shukla) which 
could only mean stretch out their legs. 

( 00 ) Cp. Akharawat 51, soratha, where the soul is described as paoan 
parewa, (bird of the wind). 
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forth her life and grasped it in its hand. At one moment 
it clenched its fist 4 ", at another it opened it. It grasped 
her tongue and no speech came from her mouth. At one 
time it struck .and pierced her with its darts : the lady, 
trembling, was dying with discomfort. 

In no way would love’s distress leave her. The moon 
.was swallowed by eclipse. The constellations wept all 
around her : there was darkness on earth and in the sky. 

12 . Thus for a time" she was swallowed by eclipse : there- 
after, God revealed light in her heart. Sighing heavily, she 
drew a deep breath : she had support and fresh hope of life. 
Her friends respectfully said “The moon is freed from eclipse. 
Your brightness is brightness for all. You, the moon- 
faced, irradiate the world : who has taken this radiance 
away and made darkness ? You are proud and stately 
with the gait of an elephant : how is it that you, our com- 
panion, abandon hope ? You have defeated the lion by 
stealing his waist : how is it that you now, being defeated, 
recite the name of the Lord ?“ You are the Kokil- voiced 
one who delights the world : who has become a fowler and 
seized you pitilessly ? 

“You are a lotus bud, a Padmini*®. The night has 
departed and the dawn has come; yet still you do not open 
your closed petals, when, lo, the sun has arisen upon the 
world.” 

13 . Hearing the name of the sun, the lotus opened 
her petals and the bees returned 1 ^ to obtain the fragrance 

, of the honey. When her face, like the autumn moon, 
was disclosed, her eyes, like Khanjan birds, arose and 

(dd) Reading khan ek mVthi hniidh (Grierson) for khinahih maun 
bnhdhai (Shukla), which would mean ‘At one moment she is dumb, at 
another her dumbness is relieved.’ This hardly agrees with the seoond part 
of the verse. 

(ee) The actual time is four gharis of 24 minutes eaoh. 

(ff) Reading Ah has hari karasi hai he hari (Grierson) for Shukla’s Ab 
kit hari karati hai h iya hari, which would mean why do you feel dejected, O 
eteaXer of hearts ? There are puns on hari=*( 1) lion (2) having taken (3) the 
Lord ; and fa»r»=«*dejeoted. 

(gg) See 2 (1) 1 note (2). 

(hh) Shukla (see also his introduction p. 144) takes the bees to refer 
to Padmavati’s eyes, and the reference to these as khanjan birds in the next 
line does not make this impossible. Sudhakar explains that the lotus 
(Padmavati) revives : its scent' is renewed and spreads, and the bees there- 
fore return to it. Or the bee (singular) returned to the totue may mean that, 
when Padmavati revived, she thought of Ratanseq, 

20 
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disported themselves. Owing to love’s distress, no speech 
came to her mouth : speech was crushed in her spirit, is 
she died. Grievous severance pressed upon her : her heart 
trembled : the enclosure of love’s distress could not be opened. 
Severance like an ocean displayed waves : her eyes went 
round and round : no word came from her mouth. 11 The 
waves followed rushing one upon another : there was a 
whirlpool in which her spirit could not find bottom. 
"Bring poison, girls, and give it to me that I may die. My 
life is not dear to me, why should I fear to die ? 

“At one moment it rises [above the flood of severance] 
at another it sinks, so is the lotus of my heart distressed. 
Call Hiramani, my friends. Eclipse is seizing my spirit.” 

14. Her hand-maids and her nurse, hearing her, ran 
at the instant and fetched Hiramani after calling him. 
It was as when a physician brings medicine and the patient, 
dying of disease, receives life. Hearing his blessing, the 
lady opened her eyes, and spoke with a lovelorn voice like 
a Kokil, "As the pain of severance increases for the lotus, 
it becomes saffron hued with deep pain 1 " 1 at heart. How 
can the lotus obtain buds of love if eclipse seizes the sun in 
day-time ? The lotus leaf gives shade to the lotus bud : 
so you have heard all my distress and have taken it away. 
The wise man does not talk to anyone [of his purpose] : 
if he does talk [of it] he will carry it through to completion.” 

Uttering so much speech with her mouth, she again 
became unconscious. Who should again restore her to her 
senses ? Her face became white while she said this. 

15. ‘ And as for the burning, what shall I say of it, 
limitless as it was ? A widow who commits Sati would be 
burnt with a fire of such violence. Someone has become 
Hanuman and has invaded, and has begun to carry out the 
burning of Lanka 11 . When Lanka caught fire, that fire 
was extinguished : this devastating flame cannot be exting- 

(ii) Reading birah tamvd (ms. Bum), for udadhi samud (Grierson sad 
Shukla). 

(jj) I have omitted yah sum, which I do not understand, any more 
than Sudhakar appears to have understood the variant yah tvfhi adopted 
by Grierson. 

(kk) Reading ptr (Shukla), but perhaps Grierson’s piari (yellowness) 
is better. The heart of the lotus is yellow. 

(U) There is the usual pun on Lanka =(1) the island (2) loins, reins, 
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uished. It is as though mountains of fire arose : yea, coals 
of fire settle on all her limbs. Her flesh is cut into morsels 
and threaded on a spit, and all her flesh weeps tears of 
blood. At one moment her flesh is as it were slain and 
roasted, at another it is brought to life 0101 and roars like a lion. 
Better than such burning it is that one should die : the bur- 
ning is intolerable : rather should one give up life. 

Though all the sandal paste of the Malaya mountain 
and all the water of the ocean should come together to 
extinguish it, the fire of her body could not be extinguished. 

16. When Hiramani saw the lady, [he realised that] the 
plant of love had sprung up in the garden of her heart. 
He said “Why should you not be unhappy: you have been 
caught in the plant of love and passion 011 ? God forbid that 
anyone should be caught in the plant of love : if he is, he 
will never get free even if he dies. The plant of love bums 
the body in such a way that as it sprouts there is happi- 
ness but as it spreads sorrow spreads. Who has sown the 
plant of love as if it were everlasting ? It increases day by 
day : it does not decrease. The plant of love is accom- 
panied by limitless distress in love : heaven and hell are 
burnt with the burning thereof. The plant of love alone 
grows and spreads : no other plant can spread [so]. 

“When one is caught in the plant of love, there is pleasant 
shade and delightful branches. When the beloved comes 
and meets the lover, the lover tastes the juice of the vine.” 

1 7. Padmavati rose and held his feet. “Through thee 
I behold the shadow of the beloved. I am ashamed to 
speak and [if I speak not] my life will not remain : on one 
side is fire, on the other freezing cold. 00 The sun has lost 
his way while climbing the mountain of sun-rise ; eclipse 
has seized him, and the lotus has faded. pp Being distant 
from him I am withered and am dying : it would be better to 
die near than far. We are near in the body, but meeting 

(mm) Reading mltri jini (Grierson) for bur 

chabTfi (Shukla). The latter reading might mean ‘at one 

time [love] roast* her flesh : at another it chews it, roaring like a lion'. 

(nn) Beading pen » prVi kai bd\ (Grierson) for pern jo pUam bets. 
(SWkla). 

( 00 ) Reading (Grierson) for pVu (Shukla). 

(pp) *.«. Rata risen has been made prisoner while ascending the for- 
ties*, and Padmavati is distressed. (See Shnkla's Introduction p. 75). 
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is difficult : though he comes near, he does not reach me, 
so circuitous is the way. You are my ferryman, my Guru, 
my divinity : row me in such a way that I may reach the 
further shore. [You are like] the swan which brought 
Damana and Nala q9 together, you, who are called by the 
name of Hiramani. 

“The root Sajivan is far away : the dart Sakti" pierces 
me. My life is now on the point of departure : show me 
the sun speedily.’’ 

18. Hiramani placed his forehead on the ground : 
“O Princess, may your throne be fortunate from age to age. 
He in whose hand is the root Sajivan, he, you may know, 
is not far away notv. Your father is in enjoyment of his 
kingdom ; he reverences Brahmans, but he has Yogis put 
to death. For all that constables sit at every gate, love’s 
votary made his way in by a hole. While he climbed the 
fort by night, it became dawn : as he came to the door, 
they seized him, treating him as a thief. Now they have 
taken him and gone to impale him’" : for this reason you are 
filled with the deepest woe. Now you are the life, and that 
pilgrim is the body : it is the sick man who knows what 
bodily sickness is. 

“By placing his life in your beauty, he has reconstruc- 
ted his body“. He himself has been lost : death cannot 
find him by searching.” 

19. When Hiramani had said these words, the eclipse of 
the sun seized the moon. The moon was afflicted with the 
distress of the sun : how great was the distress which that 
black-featured“ u one suffered. “Now if the pilgrim dies 
for love of me, I shall be with him on earth or in heaven. 
If he remains [on earth] I -shall do him service all my life: 
if he departs, this spirit will take wing and be with him.’’ 
She said, “What is that practice by which one may enter 

(qq) Sudhakar explains ‘‘you will deserve the name of diamond gem If 
you bring as together, as the swan did Nala and Damayanti," vide 21 (21 7 
note (e). 

(rr) For Sajivan and Sakti see IS (6) 4 note (o) 

(ss) Beading den gae (Grierson) for gat dei (Shukla). 

(tt) By a Yogic practice of entering into a fresh body, para-ldtgn — 
pravee of the next stanza. 

(nu) Alluding to the spots on the moon's face and to Padmavati’s 
sorrow, 
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into another’s body. How does that, road return roving 
by which the disciple becomes the Guru and the Guru 
becomes the disciple ? In what place can one remain 
so hidden that if death comes it will search [in vain] and 
depart ? 

“That disciple obtains Siddhi who is not separated from 
his Guru. If the Guru shows compassion the disciple 
will attain the secret.” 

20. “Why, Princess, you are the Guru and he is the 
disciple. Why do you question me as if I were a new ini- 
tiate ? You were pleased with your disciple and allowed 
him to see you when you went to the temple. The disciple 
beheld the beauty of his Guru : it entered his mind like a 
picture and was contained there. You took away his 
spirit and departed : he became the body and you became 
the spirit. The heat and cold which assail the body, the 
body knows them not, it is the spirit which knows them. 
Your enjoyment went and reached him and the distress 
that was his came to you. You are in his body and he is 
in you. Where will death now find his shadow ? 

“So that Yogi has become immortal by entry into another 
body. If death comes, it will see the Guru there and will 
do him reverence". ” 

21. When she heard the feat by which the Yogi was 
immortal, death due to the woe of severance passed from 
her. hike a lotus bud her spirit unfolded, as though the cold 
had departed at the sight of the sun. “Who can slay one 
who is so complete a Siddha ? At a glance of his eyes they 
will be burnt to ashes.’'* Go now and tell my message 
‘Abandon your Yoga now and be a king. Think not that 
I am far from you. That stake [which is prepared for you] 
is infixed in my eyes. If you lose [a drop of] sweat fjrom 
your body, I will without delay lose the life from my body. 11 I 

(v-r) 'Adea' (command). Zd&J guru is a respectful form of 

greeting among Sadhus. 

(ww) Reading nirakhat main hoi jari chhnrn (Bhagwan Din) fen 
Shukla’s nipunuh Ui jarai A. cAA. (It is the unmanly who will be burnt to 
ashes) ‘Grierson hag a leas satisfactory text, ntu* ms tain jo hoy chtetm, whioh 
Sudhakar explains (with reference to Vaidio prescriptions), 'If he is snch 
a Siddha, who would make quicksilver dead when it beoomes ashes by the 
effect of lemon juice.’ 

(xx) There is the usual pun on ;Aof<=(l) deareaae (2) body. 
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have made a throne for yon within my bosom : yon are now 
my King in both the worlds. 

"If we live we will have mutual delight : 5y if we die, 
it will be together. Let nothing happen to thy life ; if it 
is to be, let it happen to my life”. 

25. THE IMPALEMENT OF RATAN SEN. 

1. They bound the Yogis and brought them to where 
the stake was. All the citizens of Singhala assembled. They 
brought the Guru (Ratan Sen) first to impale him ; but, 
seeing his beauty, everyone felt regret. The people said 
"This is not a Yogi : it is some wandering love-lorn prince. 
For someone’s sake he has become an ascetic : on his bosom 
is a rosary and he mutters 1 prayers with his mouth.” 
As the trumpet sounded for putting him to death, he, like 
Mansur", laughed as he saw the stake. His teeth shone 
and there was a bright radiance : wherever people were 
it struck them like lightning. [Gandharva Sen said] ‘Make 
inquiry of the Yogi : perchance he may be King Bhoj’. c 

They all asked "Tell us, O Yogi, your caste, your birth 
and your home. Say what is the humour which made you 
laugh where the place for weeping is.” 

2. "Why do you now ask our caste ? We are Yogis 
and begging ascetics. What caste, O King, is there for a 
Yogi, who has no anger if he is insulted, no shame if he is 
beaten ? The mendicant is shameless : he has lost all 
shame : let no one become involved in inquiry about 
him. He whose spirit dwells in death, how should he not 
laugh when he sees the stake ? To-day there will be release 
from love : to day I will leave the earth and have a dwel- 
ling in heaven : Today the bars of the body’s cage are 
broken : today the bird of life escapes. Today I shall be 

(yy) Reading mili keli IcarahiA (Grierson) for mil* gar raheM *, 
(Slmkia) (we will be embracing each other), which gives better metre bnt 
not euoh good sense. 

Cavto 25. 

(a) Reading harai (Grierson) for hardhu (Shukla). 

(b) Mansllr, the Sufi martyr who was impaled, see note (n) to 11 
(6) 4. Grierson has man sffr u (the hero smiled in his mind), which makes an 
excellent pun. 

( 0 ) For king Bhoj see 0 (1) 8 note (6). Here probably any prosperous 
king is intended. 
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separated from lave : today along with love the beloved 
departs. 

“Today the limi t is reached: I shall be made of a bright 
countenance 1 . Be quick and slay me : do not delay this 
matter.” 

3. They said “Meditate upon whomsoever you wish 
to meditate upon 6 : we are going to make you a bee on a 
Ketaki 1 .” He said “I meditate on her at every turn : 
I am hers whether dead or living. Yea, I meditate on the 
lady Padmavati, to whose name this spirit of mine is a 
sacrifice. As many* drops of blood as are in my body all 
say ‘Padmavati, Padmavati’. If these drops stay [in my 
body] her place is in each drop : if they fall, they do so 
taking her name. Every short hair of my body is bound 
up with her : every particle is breathed through and puri- 
fied by her spirit : in every bone there is that word [i.e., 
her name] : in every vein the sound of it arises. 

“Where love’s distress is awakened, what is loss of 
and of flesh ? I have become a mould in which her marrow 
beauty is contained.” 

4. h When such distress fell upon the Yogis, Maha- 
deo’s posture changed. He said, smiling, to Parvati : 
“It would seem that something like an eclipse has seized 
the sun. 'Today the Yogi has climbed up on the fort : 
the king has seized him, and the sun has thereupon been 
hidden. A fine show has been seen today in the world : 

(d) Mukh r5t iB a translation of the Persian Surkhrll (literally) red- 
Eaoed, (figuratively) of a cheerful eountenanoe. There is a grim jest hers, on 
the two meanings (1) Today the point of the stake will reach my head, which 
will be red [with blood], (2) Today the limit will be reached and I will "be 
cheerful. 

(e) i.e. prepare for death by performing your last devotions to your 
patron deity. ‘Say your neck-verse’. 

(f) Ket — ketaki, the flower on whose sharp thorn the bee is supposed 
to impale himself. Grierson and Piatts identify the ketaki with the kewars 
or fragrant screwpine (Pandanus odoratissima), but they are mentioned sepa- 
rately in 20 (6) 2. 

(g) Reading jot (Grierson) for Shukla’s jot. 

(h) Prom here to 25 (14) the mss. differ widely in the arrangement of 
verses and stanzas. See Grierson’s critical notes pp. 47, 48. I have followed 
Grierson’s order of stanzas, according to whioh Shukla’s 25 (8) (Grierson’s 
277) comes after Grierson’s 276 whioh is Shukla’s 23 (13) and, in fact, after 
Shukla’s 25 (14) whioh does not appear at all in Grierson’s text or critical 
note. 

(i) There is a play on words in this and the next verse, — -sBr=suu 
and hero, ( 0 ^= blaring and ascetic, goto a » seizure and eclipse. . 
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they have made preparation for slaying the ascetic." 
When Parbati heard, she fell at his feet : "Come, Mahesh, 
let ns see [this show] at once." They took the disguise 
of a glee-man and glee-maiden, and took the hero Hannvant 
with them. They came in order to watch, concealed them- 
selves, and to see how true and how favoured by fortune 
was that figure [Ratan Sen]. 

The king [Gandharva Sen], seeing his enormous army, 
was proud. He saw not the disposal of God, — to whom 
He would give the victory. 

5. The Yogi [Ratan Sen] remained in his seated posture 
and muttered 'Padmavati, Padmavati’. His mind was 
in a state of trance, absorbed in her for the sake of beholding 
whom he had become a Bairagi. "Her form and name 
are contained in me : there is no other door visible to which 
I should go. And I will do reverence to Mahesh who gave 
me instruction with regard to this way.” Parbati, hearing 1 , 
praised his truth, and turned and gazed on Mahesh, “If 
Mahesh is in his heart,” said Parbati, "why should this 
stranger bow his head ? Even at the point of death it is 
your name that he has taken : it is you of whom he has been 
thinking on this occasion. 

"They are slaying* the stranger. Save him at this time 1 . 
No one is anything to anybody who does not go all the way 
with him to the further side.” 

6. The parrot took the message" 1 and went to the place 
where they were impaling Ratan Sen. Seeing Ratan Sen, 
Hiramani wept, saying, "People have, by their perversity, 
lost the Raja’s life.” Seeing Hiramani’s weeping, all the 
people weep and gaze on the king’s [Ratan Sen’s] face. 
They all, weeping, pray to the Creator, saying, “Do u this 
kindness that someone may deliver him." [The parrot] 
spoke the message and told all [Padmavati’s] misfortune. 
"She is much distressed, more than can be told. She has 
taken out her life and sits with it in her hands, [saying] 
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“If he dies, I mil die : [if he lives], I will live with him.” 
Hearing the message, the king then smiled and said “My 
life lives in her life, and my body in her body.” 

The parrot and the gleeman bard° were together ready 
to give their lives. [They said to one another] “Come : 
go and see [what can be done] there where the king 
[Gandharva Sen] is sitting.” 

7. The king [Ratan Sen] remained with his eyes cast 
down, but the gleeman bard could not stay [where he was]. 
He said, as he took a dagger in his hand, “To sit in a box 
does not become a man. When Krishna slew Kans in his 
anger, then it was known that he was of manly birth.” 
Where Gandharva Sen was, greatly angered, the bard went 
and stood before him. Gandharva Sen spoke in wrath, 
“What kind of Yogi is this and what kind of ill-mannered 
bard ? While all the princes and nobles stand and look on, 
he has given his blessing with his left hand ? [The bard, 
i.e., Mahadeo, said] ‘The Yogi is water, and you, O King, 
are fire : it is not fitting that water should war with fire. 

“Water is quenched by fire. War not, O King, be wise. 
He is holding his begging bowl at your door. Give him alms 
and not war.” 

9. • The king spoke “Who is this ill-mannered bard 
who has given his blessing with his left hand ? What such 
Yogi is there in my city who would break in and climb my 
fortress in order to steal ? India fears me and ever bows 
his head. Krishna, who muzzled the p black snake, fears 
me. Brahma, who has four faces, fears me : and in hell, 
Bali and Vasuki fear me. The earth quivers and Sumeru 
quakes : the sun, the moon, and the sky and Kuber. 
The clouds in whose glance is the lightning, fear me : 
the tortoise, on whose back the earth rests, fears me. 
If I wished, I could smash' 1 all these, seizing them by 
the hair : and who is this king 1 , a mere worm or moth ?” 

(o) ».«. Mahadeo in disguise. 

(p) Reading Kiriaan iarai toili jet nJiilnt (Grierson) for jnrtat bran tea 
jei nfilhh, (Shukla)— -Krishna knows this, who muzzled (lit. put a nose-string 
on) Seenitg. Kali was the snake which Krishna muzzled, not a eg. 

(q) Reading to ab bhaftjau-e (Grierson) for nj mHApatfft (Shukla), which 
does not make sense. 

(r) The mention of a king is premature ; Gandharvasen does not vet 
i snow that the Yogi is king Ratanseu. 

* See note A, page 159, 

31 
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The hferd said "Listen, 0 King. Pride does not beseem 
the spirit. Bhima* was rescued from drowning in the skull 
of Kumbh Karan. 

10. "Ravan in pride quarrelled with Rama, and through 
the same pride battle took place. Who was so mighty as 
Ravan, who had ten heads and twenty strong arms, whose 
kitchen the sun heated and whose garments the sea* washed 
continually ? Suk° was his counsellor and the moon his 
torch-bearer : the wind cofatinually swept his door. He 
fetched Yarna [the God- of death] and bound him to his 
bed-post : there was none other who could challenge him, 
even in a dream. He who was like adamant, not to be moved 
for any moving, even he died when struck by two ascetics. 
He had ten crores of grandsons and sons, but not a single 
person was left to weep for him. 

"Let noone display pride, esteeming any one as small 
and weak If God is with the small and weak, he gives 
him the scroll of victory ” 

11. Now the bard who was there in front [of the king] 
rose respectfully when the king was angered, [and said] 
"A bard is the image of Sankar: a king keeps a bard as a 
barrier before him. The bard who looks on his own death', 
who would be angry with him ?” King Gandharva Sen 
said "Why have you mounted the ladder of death? Why 
do you hold such unseemly discourse ? It is confusion that 
you make and not bard’s work" If you are a bard by caste 
why do you bring disgrace on your caste by giving a bles- 
sing to a king with your left hand ? When you call yourself 


(r) Bliima boasted that, if Kumbha Karan were alive and present, he 
would throw him into the ocean. Soon after, he himself fell into a lake and 
was nearly drowned. After he had been rescued, he learnt that this lake was 
contained in the skull of Kumbha- Karan. (Sudhakar quotes this as a 
traditional story, p. 690). 

(t) All authorities have basandar or baitttndar (fire), but samun dar 
(ocean) seems an obvious emendation, although the usual form of this word 
in Jaisi is tamttd. 

(a) f-lakra, the regent of the planet Venus and the guru of the 
Dattyas v. 41 (13) 4. 

(v) Reading Jo npani (Grierson) for pat ; ipuna (Sbukla). 

(w) I have followed Grierson’s reading lenht anbnnl at dhtml, ha rod 
bitani bhataM na karat and Sudhakar's interpretation. Shukla’s reading vould 
mean ‘Why have you recited a different speech ? you do not act wisely, so 
M to e*tr*«t a gift,* 
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a. bard, bow shall I take your life ? Speak at once, bowing 
your neck. 

"You are a bard and he is a Yogi. What have you and 
he in common ? What do you gain by this deceit ? What 
lunacy is this?” 

12. “If you ask me truly, King Gandharva Sen, I will 
speak truly, even though* lightning should fall. What 
has a bard to fear from death ? The dagger is in his hand 
with which he will stab himself and die. In Jambu-dvipa 
is the country of Chitaur : Chitrasen was there, a mighty 
king. This is Ratan Sen, his son : he is of Chauhan T race. 
[That which is written] cannot be extinguished 1 . In sword 
play he is immoveable like mount Sumeru“: he would not 
yield ground though the world came against him. In 
liberality he is like Sumeru, he never stints in giving : he 
who asks alms of him [need never] ask of any other. I 
have raised my right hand to him : who else is there to 
whom I should thus give my blessing ? 

"My name is Mahapatra b \ and I am his bold beggar-man 
Even if anger arises from the saying of a hard word, still 
a messenger should say it.” 

13. °° At that moment Makes again was ashamed in his 
mind : being in the guise of a bard he addressed the king 
respectfully : “Gandharvasen, you are a great king : I am 
the image of Mahes : hear what I say. One should say that 
word which will result in good in the future : what is the 
use of losing one’s temper ? This is a prince, he is not a Yogi: 
he has become a pilgrim of love, on hearing of Padmavati. 
He is the son of a kingly house of Jambu-dvipa : that which 
is written cannot be effaced. Your own parrot went and 
brought him : she whose [lover] he is has accepted him as 

(x) Beading kin =« ky u* nahYk (Grierson) for naAt* (Shakia). _ 

(y) As Shukla points out (Introduction p. 241) Jaisi has mode' a 
mistake in representing Batansen as a Chauhan. The rulers of Chitor were, 
and are, Sisodiyas. 

(*) Op. 25 (13) 6 where the Bame thing is said more dearly and wfth 
leas irrelevance. 

(aa) Sumeru, which in the previous verse was an emblem of firmness, 
being situated at the North Pole, is here an emblem of liberality, being made 
of gold. Bat some mss. have samutd (ocean) here. 

(bb) A bardio title of hononr. 

foe) This staasa repeat* part of the preceding slants, and [the first 
two verses (which are not in some mas.) interrupt the narrative. 
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a bridegroom. Furthermore, this matter has been heard in 
the heaven of Siva. Perform the marriage : it is your 
duty. 

“He is holding out his begging bowl and asking alms : 
even if he dies he will not leave your door. Be wise and 
give him alms in a golden bowl : slay him not.’’ 

14. M "Avaunt, you begging bard. Why do you thus 
insult me ? Who in the world can be worthy of me ? 
He on whom I fix my gaze goes to hell. If any Yogi 
or ascetic comes hither, he is terrified even at hearing of me : 
he takes his alms and goes on to beg elsewhere, 
but this one has remained all night at the approach 
to my fortress. I would like to give him according to his 
wish, and, if not, to impale him on a stake and take his life. 
Any one who has such a desire to lose his. life will lament 
like a moth in a lamp flame. Gods, men, Munis and all 
Gandharvas and Devas (who would reckon him ?) do me 
service continually. 

“Who can rival me ? Hear me, O false bard. He will 
be dust if I set in motion my troops of elephants.” 

8.*° While the L,ord spoke in the guise of a bard, 
the hero Hanuwant could not be restrained. Instantly 
he crushed the stake and seized it and put it in his mouth 
like a radish. Mahadeo rang the bell for battle : hearing 
the sound, Brahma came : Bisun" the flute player advanced 
with his weapons : all Indra’s heaven came to the rescue. 
The lord of serpents thrust his hood out from hell : all the 
eight tribes'* of snakes stood by : thirty three mores’ 111 of 

(dd) This stanza is not in Grierson's text, or in his critical notes. 

(ee) See note (h) to 25 (4) for order of stanzas, I have followed 
Grierson’s text of this Btanza. The first two verses in Shukla do not fit the 
oontext, — ‘He is no Yogi, he is Bhoj : if you know the secret, engage on the 
search. If battle is joined, it will be a Mahabharat : all the warriors will oome 
to aid’. 

Grierson’s text of the first two verses is ‘BhSf bbes Isar jas bb&kha, 
Hanuwaflt blr rahai nahih rSkbS. Llnh ohOri tat khan wai sQrl, dhari mukh 
melesi jSuahflfi marl.’ The order of the other vergeg is different. 

(ff) There doeB not seem to be any ms. authority for Shukla’s Kf?na. 
(«g) Cp. 10 (1) 0 note (4). 

(bh) Sudhnkar (p. 601 ) explains the number thus : there are 11 deities 
apiece for heaven, earth and hell in the Rigveda, and in the Furan&s each of 
these has 10 million offspring. He is also at pains to find Quranic authority 
for the numbers of clouds, flames and mountains which follow. 
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deities made themselves ready and ninety six clusters of 
clouds thundered. Fifty six crores of flames blazed and a 
lakh and a quarter of mountains quivered. 

Ail the nine Nathas" approached, and all the eighty 
four Siddhas !J . The earth blazed with the three and a half 
thunder bolts' 1 *: the sky [was filled] with Garud and his 
vultures. 

15. The Yogis all gathered in a circle behind : valiant 
and mighty, they advanced with their loins girt for battle. 
The ministers said “Listen, O King, now you may see 
the work of the Yogis. As we told you, you should not go 
to battle : a huge 11 , immeasurable army approaches. In a 
moment it becomes a dense throng : he who advances 
in the host and remains is the conqueror.” Mustering his 
resolution, the king then raged : Angad””" came and planted 
his feet in the battle. Five elephants which had charged 
in the van, these Angad seized by the trunks and swung 
round. He flung them away and they went up to the sky : 
they did not return but remained fixed there. 

The Yogis watched the marvel : the elephants came not 
back. “It is for Yogis to fight like that, with their feet 
not touching the ground 0 ".” 

16. They tell the news “The Yogis have come now : 
in a moment they will attack. Before they attack, do you 
manoeuvre thus,— make the whole troop of elephants 
charge. When the elephants, charging, are in the forefront 
of the battle, them make a cavalry charge along with them.” 
The troop of elephants advanced in front : then Hanuwant 
stretched out his tail. As they came to battle in the midst 


(ii) The nine Nathas are the principle gurus of the Gorakhnathi Yogis. 
Sudhakar (p. 241 ) gives a list of names. They are worshipped by Yogis at 
initiation (Briggs, p. 33. He gives other list* in Chapter IV of his book). 

( j j) For the 84 siddbas see 24(2) note c. 

(kk) Reading, with Grierson AAufi bajar. Bhagwan Din notes that 
the correct traditional number of thunderbolts is three and a half. Shnkla 
has nthau bajar (the eight thunderbolts) in 25 (17) 5, 43 (3) I and 43 (17) 5 
where also I think the correct leading should be ahufi or abufhau. Here 
Shukla has nj mahnbhnrat, chale gagan garni an gkfA (Garud and the 
vultures flew up in the sky [saying] “today there is a MahSbhSrat.”) 

(U) Reading bdhut (Grierson! for jagai (Shukla). 

(mm) Angad, a warrior monkey, son of Bfili, who assisted Rama in the 
resoue of Sita. 

(nn) ‘ Yogis being supposed to have attained the power of levitation, 
one of the eight Siddhia,-»note 23(1)1 note (c). 
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of the armies, he swung his tail and enfolded them all. 
Many were broken into nine pieces : many were thrown into 
the depths of the universe : many, whirling, adorned the 
firmament : what had been exceeding great became exceeding 
small. 

Many fell in the ocean and, when they fell, not a trace 
of them was found. Where there had been pride, there there 
was distress : where there had been laughter, there there was 
weeping. 

1 7. Then what did the king see before him ? The 
I/Ord’s bell sounded in the battle. When Bisun heard it, 
he blew 00 a blast on his conch. In the van was Hanu- 
want’s tail. [Vishnu] carried about with him the universal 
world. Up to heaven and down to hell everything was 
filled with dust. Bali, Vasuki, Indra, king of men, Rahu 
and the constellations, the sun and the moon, all the Dana- 
vas of the city of demons, and all the three and a half thunder- 
bolts'’", all came massed for battle. All that the King 
had prided himself upon had now turned and arrayed itself 
against him as an enemy. Where Mahadeo was standing 
in the battle the king bowed his head and fell at his feet. 

‘‘For what reason are you wroth ? I am your servant 
and disciple. The girl is my Lord’s : give her to whom 
you will.” 

18. Now once again Mah.es acted as a messenger : 
before, his message had been bitter, now it was sweet. 
"You, O King Gandharvasen, are esteemed by all the 
world : you have all the fourteen virtues :' w who else 
i9 there who can instruct you ? Hiramani, who is your 
bird, went to Chitaur and there did service. Summon 
him and question him about that country, and whether 
[Ratansen] is a Yogi or is king there. If you do not 
trust my word, let what he says be relied upon. Where 
the maid is, there • her bridegroom has come : perform 
the marriage : it is a duty strongly incumbent on you. 

- — s 

( 00 ) Reading to (Grierson) for jo (Shukla). Literally ‘he filled the 
oonch’ ep. ‘Sound, sound the clarion, fill the fife.’ 

(pp) Reading ahufkau (Grierson) for Vfhau (Shukla), see 25(8)9 note 
(kk) and 43(3)1 note (o). 

(qq) Sa d ha k a r gives a list of ths 14 oeieneet at p, 612. These may be 
what are intended here. 
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Though [ a man ] may at first not esteem a thing in hit 1 
mind or accept it, yet when he tests it [ and finds it is] 
a jewel, he will fasten it in his pouch. 

“Ratansen is a jewel which cannot be hid : if there is any 
tester, let him test it. Give him what he begs for in a 
golden bowl which has been tried on the touch-stone”. 

19. When the king heard of Hiramani, his anger 
departed and he considered the matter in his mind. The 
order was given ‘ Call him. From a pandit there can be 
no deception.’ At the word of one thousands ran : they 
swiftly brought Hiramani. They brought the cage before 
[ the king ] and opened it : the parrot came forth and met 
[ the king ] after estrangement of many days. He met 
him, praising him in many ways : the king listened, and 
there was peace in his heart. It was as though water had 
fallen on burning fire : his heart blossomed and was filled 
with joy Then the king, smiling, asked him a question : 

‘ How has your body become yellow and your face red ? 

“You are learned in the four Vedas, and have read 
the Shastras and the Vedas. Where have you brought 
up these Yogis who have come and broken into the for- 
tress?” 

20 " Hiramani began to speak elegantly : giving 
[ the king ] his blessing and reciting his praise, he said, 

‘ ‘ O great king of Gods and God of kings, if you are angered 
when you hear me, I can say nothing. Still, your servant 
will say fearlessly that which will be good in the end, even 
if it rouses anger. Your parrot has indeed sought out a 
delicious and ambrosial fruit : do not, O King, be like 
Bikram or Bhoj". I am your servant, you are my first 
master : I will do you service so long as I live. He who 
has given me life and has shown me a country [ to live 
in ], may he live for ever, O King. The bird which medi- 


an) Throughout this status, Hiramani oonfusee Gandharvaeen -with 
the deity, partly hyperbolioally, partly allegorically. This and the next 
stanza (whioh is missing in several mss.) contain practically the same matter. 
The best sense would be obtained by combining the first verse of 20 with verses 
2 to 9 of 21. 

(sa) For Bikram and the parrot see 8(0)1 note 17, For Bhoj, see 
0(1)8 note (6). 
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tates on God, reciting ‘ Thou art the one that bird is 
red-faced" in this world. 

“ My sight, my speech, my hearing, all are by your 
favour : this is my service evermore that I should pro- 
nounce blessings on you. 

21. " If a servant be such as has mortified himself 
with penance, then ambrosia dwells on his tongue. That 
servant’s destiny is at fault who, in doing service, occasions 
his master’s wrath. And, if blame attaches to him though 
blameless, a servant will be afraid and will fly for his life. 
If he is a bird, how shall he stay fixed ? He will go where 
he looks, since he has wings. Roving I saw the seven 
continents, O King, and finally I arrived at Jambu-dvipa. 
There I saw the high fortress of Chitaur : it is a high and 
mighty kingdom, reaching equality with thee. This is 
Ratansen, who is king there : I have brought him here 
in the guise of a Yogi. 

“I, your parrot, have brought an excellent fruit : by 
virtue of this my face is red. If my body is yellow, it is 
for fear of this, — that I remember the story of Bikram.” 

22. First there was the Bard, speaking the truth : 
then spoke Hiramani as witness. The king was convinced 
and believed in his mind. They released Ratansen, who 
had been bound, and brought him. The king asked him 
what was his race, and learnt that he was a high-born 
Chauhan a jewel does not lose its radiance by being 
tied up. His diamond teeth were set off by the stain of 
pan : when he smiled all men gazed as at excellent lightning. 
The Yogi ear-fings were fastened to his ears with wax”. 

All the attributes of kingliness, which had been suppressed, 
were revealed. They brought a savage stallion ; he was 
told to ride it, and he mounted. He rode the horse with 

(tt) t, e. Single-minded service has its reward. Ekai tuhl, according 
to Sudhaiar, is the local name in Oudh for a particular bird. In 2(5)2 the 
turtle dove says ekai tuhl, butit has not a red face. The parrot explains 
his own red face in reply to the king’s question in v. 8 of st. 19. Red-faced 
also means cheerful, v. 25(2)8 note (d), 43(3)8. 

(nu) v. 26(12)4 note (y). 

(w) Reading main earth (Grierson) for vinay earth (Shukla) the mean- 
ing of whioh is not dear. As Ratansen is only a pretended Yogi, the 
cartilages of his ears are not split and the thiok rhinoceros-hide (crystal in 
26(2)5) earrings are fastened to them with wax. 
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all the thirty six^exercises of the manege : all the citizens 
of Sing hala praised him. 

He is a prince with all the thirty two 11 marks : he is 
like the sun with a thousand rays. Why should you test 
him on the touch-stone ? He is purest 77 gold.” 

23. Seeing the princely bridegroom worthy of the 
lotus”, all the people made acclamation. He came, 
a glorious scion of his race : the bridal-gifts were given 
and the betrothal was then arranged. ““If the garland 
of victory was decreed to Anirudh, who could cancel this ? 
Banasur was defeated. To-day Usha came to Anirudh : 
the gods had happiness, the daityas’ heads ached. The 
sUn is in heaven, the lotus is in the lake on earth : the bee 
comes from the forest and takes the honey. Bridegroom 
of the west, bride of the east : if the union is decreed, they 
cannot be separated. Man may devise countless devices 
in his mind, but that will take place which God brings 
about bbb . 

The instruments of music which had gone forth playing 
for the slaughter of the prince in battle, the same instru- 
ments again made merry in connection with the festival 
[ of his betrothal 000 ]. 

24. [ Gandharvasen said ? ] “I have accepted what 
my Lord says. What fitness is there in [ giving ] any 
other answer?” He accepted what was said and joy 
spread in his spirit : the bridal gift was given, the betrothal 
was performed. The twain came together : good omens 

(ww) Reading khuft (Grierson) for tvri (Shnkla). Shnkla oonneoU 
with singhddpun (all the 36 castes of citizens of Singhala); the 36 castes would 
be those mentioned in 20(3)1. Bnt it is better, with Sudhakar, to oonneot 
with horsemanship, translating bhvri as pacts. Sudhakar refers to treatises 
on equitation for the 36 paces. The references are not exact ; in one there 
are 3 uses of the whip in connection with 12 qualities or rices ; in the other 
there are only 6 paces, whioh Sudhakar multiplies by 3 (slow, medium and 
fast) to make 18 and again by 2 (comfortable and uncomfortable) to make 
36. 

(■xx) v. 19(3)4 note (d). 

(yy) v. 9(2)4 nqte 5. 

(zz) Reading IcanwaX (Grierson) for lcahchan (Shukla). 

(aaa) This and the following verse allude to the bridal of Anirudh, 
grandson of Krishna, to Usbas, daughter of Vanasur. 

(bbb) ‘Man proposes, God disposes’, cp. 26(16)2. 

( 000 ) Reading umnhi (Bhagwan Din) for Shukla’s unnhi. 

Here end Grierson’s oritical notes and Sudhakar’s oommentary. 
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were invoked : one noble being came to another** 4 . 

[ Ratansen ] drew down to him her for whose sake he had 
performed Yoga : he who performs austerities will obtain 
bliss. Since he was sincere in mind and thought, he would 
not change his word though men should slay him. If any 
man thus makes hazard of his life, the Gods come and do 
him service for evermore. He who beholds sorrow for 
the ten days' 0 ’ of life, for him there is happiness that 
cannot be reckoned, for ages and ages. 

I shall describe the wedding of Padmavati with Ratansen. 
The palace was quickly made ready, and the drums and 
clarions made jubilee. 

26. THE WEDDING OF RATANSEN 
AND PADMAVATI. 

1. The auspicious time was fixed and arrangements 
were made for the wedding. Invitations were sent forth 
to everyone in Singhala. Five hundred million instruments 
of music were sounded : there was rejoicing through all 
Kailasa. Padmavati had attained that day for which 
she had continually been invoking God. The sun and 
raoon were as jewels of good fortune on her forehead : 
and all the constellations sang the wedding song. A 
bower was built, fashioned with rubies, and scarlet floor- 
cloth was spread on the ground. Pillars of sandal wood 
were carved in many forms : ruby lamps burned by day 
and night. In every house leaf garlands were wreathed 
on the doors : throughout the city songs echoed. 

In every square and road of Singhala, wherever one 
looked, there was scarlet. Happy was the princess Padmavati 
who had such a bridal. 

2 . Raiment was brought for Ratansen : diamonds 
and pearls and precious stones were fixed therein. Ten 
thousand princes of good fortune came : they made their 
salams and attended on the King. “ Take [ they said ] 
the kingdom and enjoy the bliss for the%ake of which you 

(ddd) Bhagwan Din reads ‘Bigrah up Up gv dtaljf’ (Dissension departed 
of its own acoord) . 

(see) Op. Akhin Kalim 10(2) where the poet speaks of Himself as a ten 
day’s guest is Jais. 
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have trained your body to Yoga. Anoint yourself with 
oil : take off the ashes [ smeared on your limbs ] : bathe 
your body and adorn it with cosmetics all over! Remove 
your ear-rings which are of crystal and unpleasing, and 
put on ear-drops of gold studded with jewels. Give up 
your matted locks, take scented lotion, comb your hair 
and place a diadem on your head. Take off your rags 
covered with patches and clothe yourself in a fair cloak 
of scarlet. 

“Leave off your clogs and set your feet in the stirrups of a 
gallant steed. Fasten on your diadem, take the umbrella 
above your head and be mounted speedily”. 

3. The King made himself ready ; the instruments 
of music sounded : both armies called the God of love 
to help with a -voice of thunder. A chariot of scarlet and 
gold was equipped : all the princes joined the bridal pro- 
cession. With music and shouting the King took to horse : 
all the people of Singhala bowed and did obeisance. With 
constellations and stars for torches on all sides, the sun 
climbed up to the place of the moon. As he had been 
burning all day in his heart, so at night he obtained the 
shade of bliss. Above him the night was spread like an 
umbrella : all the inhabitants of Indra's heaven came to 
see. To-day Indra met his Achhari, and bridal songs 
resounded throughout Kailas. 

Earth and sky on all four sides were filled with torches. 
Making music, they came to the palace in which the aus- 
picious ceremony was to take place. 

4. Padmavati went up into her tower to see what 
manner of sun it was for whom the moon was fashioned. 
Seeing the bridal procession, she said to her friends, 
“ Which of these is that Yogi ? Who is it who undertook 
Yoga and carried it through to the end, who has become a 
sun and has arisen to wed the moon ? Who is this one and 
only initiate who has set his head as a stake in the game 
of love ? By whom has my sire been so worsted in contro- 
versy, that he has not been able to give an answer*, and 


(ft) i.e. » refusal, op. 3(4)7, 
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has given him his daughter? To whom has God given 
such a spirit that he has conquered in battle and won the 
garland of victory ? Happy is the man who, like him, 
will not yield to any force, and who shows himself a hero 
in a foreign land. 

“Who is such a mighty hero ? I have a desire to see 
him. He is about to go to the bridegroom’s chamber : 
my friends, show him to me speedily.” 

5. Her companions point him out, waving their arms : 
“ You are like the moon and your lord is the sun. The 
sun’s radiance cannot be hidden : when the lotus beholds 
it, its mind is expanded. He is bright above the world : 
if the world is bright, it is his reflection. Look : as the 
sun rises at dawn, so does his umbrella rise in the midst 
of the bridal procession. In the midst thereof is he, the 
bridegroom, and all the others are with him as his bridal 
train. God has fashioned his beauty with a thousand 
rays : b he advances, mounted on a golden chariot. 
There is a jewel on his forehead : his aspect is radiant : 
it is impossible to gaze straight at him. 

“ He is beautiful” as a mirror. Happy are you, whose 
lover -he is. You have obtained your heart’s desire, as 
delightful as could be wished.” 

6. The moon beheld how the sun was adorned : love 
smote her in all its eight forms.' 1 Her eyes quivered 
with joy, drunk with the wine of sight : her lips quivered 
with joy, red with the juice of passion : her face quivered 
with joy, having received the splendour of the sun : her 
bosom quivered with joy, it could not be contained in her 
stomacher : her breasts quivered with joy, so that the 
ribbon which bound them was burst : her arms quivered 
with joy, so that the bracelets on her wrists were broken : 
her waist” quivered with joy, that today Rama and 

(b) op. 25(22)8. 

( 0 ) Blip here and in v. 6 above perhaps has the double meaning of 
taroty and silver. ' 

(d) The aMau bhav of love are the 8 forms of erotic pleasure. 
Shtikla quotes a variant sahasan (1000). The Sabd-sagar (s. v. bb&v) also 
baa 1,000 and reads tan for janu (Love smote her body with a thousand 
longings). 

(e) There are puns on 1) waist (2) Ravan’s kingdom ofLankfi. 

and on mvan*=(l) Ravan (2) lover. 
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hakhan had prepared an army against the kingdom of 
Ravan. Today the sun has arrived in the house of the 
moon : today all her ornaments will be broken in pieces : 
today love has assembled his army : today there will be 
battle with ‘ severance 

She quivered with joy in every limb so that none of 
them, could be contained anywhere. She kept oh swooning 
and faintness came upon her body. 

7. Her friends sustained her and gave her water to 

drink. “ Princess,” [ they said ] “ why have you faded 
away? We only showed you your lord and you drooped 
like a flower. What came over your spirit ?” “ Listen, 

my friends ; everyone is talking of marriage. For me 
it is like eclipse for the moon. What you think of is that 
the bridegroom is coming in full array : but all this beats 
with a dull thud on my head. All the bridal train and 
the horsemen have come to take me away. When I 
see their arrival I am distressed; I see no hope of my re- 
maining my own mistress, O my friends. If the wedding 
takes place my departure will follow : I will go to a place 
from which there is no returning. 

“Now where is this meeting? It is severance which 
has fallen upon me. My beloved will tie such a knot as 
will never be loosed in my life-time ”. 

8. The bridal party arrived with music and took 
their seats : they were all bright with pan, with flowers, 
and with vermilion powder. Where there was the golden 
hall of state, there they brought the procession and dis- 
mounted it. In the midst was a throne erected on a dais : 
they brought the bridegroom and seated him there. Golden 
pillars were fixed there in four rows and ruby lamps burned 
day and night. He who had been a Yogi, roving like a 
bird, was fixed like the pole-star : swelling [ with joy ] 
he sat motionless like Mount Sumeru. “ Today God has 
made me fortunate : all the woes he inflicted have turned 
out for the best. Today the sun has come to the house 
of the moon : the moon and the sun will, as it were, be 
in conjunction. 

“Today I have become like Indra and have come with 
my bridal train in array to paradise. Today I have 
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obtained my Apchhara : the hope of my mind has been 
fumed.” 

g. The banquet began to be served. The dishes 
were served on gold plate. Golden trays, studded with 
rubies and other gems, were placed before princes and 
beggars. Jewel-studded vessels, large and small, were 
placed before the guests, ten pairs to each person. » Dia- 
monds and precious stones were fixed in the beakers : 
even those whom fortune had blessed were astounded at 
the sight of them. They gave out light like constellations : 
the lamps and torches were obscured. The rays of the 
sun and the moon met together, so pure was the radiance. 
That man who had not the light of his eyes would have 
obtained light if he had seen this light. 

They sat in row upon row, with viands of every sort 
( before them ] : there was gold plate beneath the leaf- 
platters, and of gold plate were the dishes. 

xo. First rice was brought and served : it was fragrant 
as though scented with camphor. Jhalars and MSrtdas 
( different kinds of chapatis ) were brought after being 
cooked : they were white to look on as a puggaree newly 
washed. Luchui and Sohari ( cakes of fine flour ) were 
placed { before the guests ], both hot and exceedingly soft. 
Khandaras and Bachkas and Dubhkauris, one hundred and 
one ( ? kinds of ) Baris and Kohafidauris. Then fragrant 
Sandhanas ( kind of pickle or condiment ) were brought 
and Muraftdas ( a sweet ) compounded with milk and curds. 
The fifty six' varieties which were brought, no such have 
been seen or ever eaten. Again Jawari ( a dish of butter 
milk ) and Pachhiawari ( last dish, dessert ) were brought 
and sweets made of ghi and sugarcandy. 

Exceedingly fragrant [ were the foods ] in eating, and 
they melted away as they fell into the mouth. He who 
ate a single mouthful would obtain a thousand flavours." 

ii. The food came, but the lute sounded not. The 
King would not eat without music. All the princes then 
drew back [ saying ] “ Eat, lord, and then we will eat with 


( f) Re minis oent of Heinz, but apparently there are supposed to be 
56 varieties of food generally, not of condiments, cp. 36(14)3, 46(11)6, 

(g) op. 45 (3) 5. 
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you.” The learned pandits respectfully addressed him 
/ Why does our guest h not eat ? This is Kailas, the dwelling 
of Indra, where there is neither grain nor fish nor flesh. 
Every one here eats only pan and flowers : it is for your 
soke that this banquet has been cooked. If a man is hungry, > 
stale food is like ambrosia. If a man is in the glare of the 
sun, the [ shade of the ] rum tree is cool. If he is sleepy, 
the bare earth is like bed and bedding. Why try to show 
such niceness ? 

‘‘For what cause and for what reason have you, our 
guest, become troubled ? Whatever you are pleased to 
order we will speedily bring and give you.” 

12. “ You are pandits and have all secret knowledge. 

First was the sound of the word 1 and then the Vedas. 
When God created our first father, 1 He caused soul 
and body to proceed together with the sound. You have 
not done right in banning sound. God has given it as a 
delight along with feasting. The eyes, the tongue, the 
nose, the ears, I have come to feast all these four 
together. In feasting, the eyes behold and are refreshed : 
the tongue receives sweet savour and knows the charm of 
enjoyment : the nose obtains all kinds of fragrance : 
what hospitality is extended to the ear ? If the ear 
have its portion in music, then all four shall have 
satisfaction. 

‘‘And he in whom sense is imbedded can hear a certain 
other sound. O Pandits, with what idea in mind have 
you refused to allow music to be heard ?” 


(h) Jajmana lit. Client, the person for whom a Brahman performs 
sacrifice. 

(i) Nnd is here used for rhe ‘word’ that was in the beginning, — -the 
Om , — and also Jpr sound or music. Shukla explains by annkat %nd the 
‘sound in the heart lotus’ of Hatha Yoga (Briggs p. 341), but Shukla also 
(Introduction p. 100) considers that Jaisi uses these technical terms without 
much relevance or real knowledge. There'is.a reference to this secret sound 
also in v. 8 of this stanza. Dara Shikuh identifies the AnShat Nad with the 
Awtzi-Hutlak of the Sufis, ‘but this sound is inaudible to all. except to the 
great saints of both the communities’. (Majma-ul-Ba brain, VIII Discourse 
on Sound). 

(j) Shukla explains the first Father as Brahman and Viddhi as 
Brahma, (these names are not, of course, used by Jaisi). Bhagwan Din 
explains the first Father as Adam, which is better. I have also adopted his 
reading of bay* for Shukla’s jnVw in the seoond half verse. 
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13. k “ O King, hear our answer. It is this. The 
earth would be shaken if it were not for the Vedas. The, 
word, the Vedas, wine, the way, these four, consider care- 
fully what they are in the body. The word is bom in 

/ the heart : intoxication' in the body : where there is 
intoxication there is not the way, nor its shadow. Such 
a person would become like a ‘ mast ’ elephant and fight, 
unless he carried the ankus of the Vedas on his head. As 
a Yogi you have heard that sound by the hearing of which 
the body is burnt four-fold. If the body attaches the 
mind to the highest truth, it spins round in intoxication : 
nothing else that it hears pleases it. Those who have 
travelled by the way of righteousness and become kings, 
if their righteous conduct be heard, it is seemly. 

"As a man staggers after drinking wine, so does he 
stagger at hearing music. For this reason it is proper 
to ban it : if it grows on a man he reels with enjoyment.” 

14. The banquet was finished : the sherbet went 
round : round went also the saffron water scented with 
mixed perfumes.” Pan was distributed, and every one 
went back to his place : the marriage ceremony began to 
be performed in every detail. A pavilion of gold was 
erected up to the sky : garlands were placed on every 
door : a dais was constructed in the shade of an umbrella : 
in it were tesselated squares filled with gems : golden 
pitchers were placed, filled with water : the Apchhara 
was brought to Indra. The knot of bridegroom and 
bride was tied which shall not be loosed in this world 
or the next. The Pandits recited the Vedas on the spot : 
they called the constellations of the Virgin and the Scales 
by name. 

There were a sun and a inoon, both spotless, both most 
excellent in conjunction. The sun was lost* in love for 
the moon, and the moon for the beauty of the sun. 

15. Girls sang songs, in the names of both bride and 

(k) I have not attempted to do more than suggest a verbal rendering 
of this stanza. Shukla’s Introduction at p. 187 throws some light on the 
esoteric meaning of it (see also p. 211). 

(l) Jfad=(l) wine (2) intoxication (3) spiritual intoxication or egoism 
(4) the condition of a moat elephant. 

(m) cp. 46 (141 1. 
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bridegroom ; these lotus maidens performed auspicious 
ceremonies. The victor’s wreath was given into the hand 
of the moon (Padmavati) : the moon 'took it and threw 
it on the neck of the sun (Ratansen). The sun received 
a garland from the constellations and stars (the bride’s 
attendants) and attired the moon with it. Thereafter 
the lady took water and filled her cupped palms therewith : 
she gave her youthful life to her lover. Her lover took 
it as the lady gave him her hand : the knot was tied for 
both together. Moon and sun made seven revolutions : 
the constellations (attendants) gave largesse of pearls. 
They both went round seven times, tightening the knot : 
there were seven turns but only one knot. 

The revolutions were performed and the largesse, all 
the royal ceremony was carried out. How shall I tell 
of all the dower ? The amount that was given cannot be 
written. 

16. When Ratansen had received the dower, Gandharva- 

sen came and bowed his head : “A man, ” he said, “ may 
propose one thing in his thought, but What God does that 
will be.” Now are you the lord of Singhala-dvipa : we 
are your servants and at your service. Just as the land 
of Chitaurgarh is yours, even so are you our monarch here. 
Jambu-dvipa is far distant. What does it matter ? Do 
you now rule as King over Singhala-dvipa ”. Ratansen 
did obeisance with folded hands : “ Where will I find the 

tongue fit to sound your praises ? You are my lord and 
have freed my body from its ashes : you have made me a 
man and have now given me honour. 

“What you have given I have received, life, birth and 
enjoyment of happiness.. Otherwise I should be only 
the dust beneath your feet, I, a Yogi, 0 worth nothing”: 

17. [Gandharvasen] gave him a dwelling in the tower 
where was the seven storeyed Paradise. Ten thousand 
companions were in attendance [on Padmavati] like the 
constellations and stars that accompany the moon. There 
was a halo all round the moon_^ the moon received the sun 
and ascended the heaven. Go, O Sun, to where the day 

(n) op. 25 (23) 7. 

(o) Tnei* is a pun on Jogi and jog, 

23 
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sets : you will obtain there a spotless moon. The tower 
which Gandharvasen had constructed, he gave it not to 
a king, he gave it to a Yogi. They met on all four sides 
of the moon : the sun could not suppress the shade. Now 
this Yogi has found his Guru : his Yoga has departed from 
Ttim ; the ashes are washed away. 

Of seven storeys is the tower, and precious stones of 
seven colours are fixed therein. On beholding this Paradise, 
all faults of sight flee away. p 

18. The seven storeys are seven heavens : how shall 
I describe the mansion which was above everything in the 
world ? Diamonds were the bricks, camphor wa3 the 
mortar : it was covered all over with sandal paste from 
the Malaya mountain. The plaster had been made by 
extracting the essence of elephant-pearls : its radiance 
was greater even than that of pearls. Visukarma" had 
exercised his hand thereon : the seven storeys were each 
occupied by its own apartment. Very bright and spotless 
[was the building], indescribably so : you could see every- 
thing as in a mirror. On the ground floor the plinth was 
like the waves of the sea : the golden columns were 
fashioned like a swing. Brilliant were the jewels and 
precious stones: lamps and torches were lost [in their light]. 

There was the Achhari Padmavati with Ratansen : 
they had, as it were, attained the seven heavens and the 
seven Kailasas. 

19. Then Ratansen proceeded thither where was the 
bed adorned with nine kinds of jewels'. Pillars had been 
set up carved into figures which stood like living creatures 
all ready for service. In the hands of one was a bowl of 
sandal paste : one held vermilion, another a casket : one 
held saffron such as folk lay on their limbs when they 
desire delight. One held a vinaigrette of scented pom- 
made : ’the lady, when she wished, could stand and 

(p) Omitting Shukla’a comma after kabifasahift and taking gn -with 
thug. For disiti-pnp bitetg op. 20 (8) 2. 

(q) Visvakarma, the mason of the gods. 

(r) For the nine jewels of mythology (related to the nine planets) 
see 33 (6) 5 note (k), 

(b) I think a reference to a mirror held by one of the carved figures 
mast be musing, 
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see' her face. One held pan, another tooth paste* : 
one had unguents breathing the sweetest odours. In one’s 
hand ’was musk. One held one thing, another another,* 
such difference was there among them. 

They were all in row upon row on all four sides like a 
bazar of perfumes. In the midst was fashioned a throne, 
a couch for Padmavati. 

27. THE MEETING OF PADMAVATI AND 
RATANSEN 

1: Above tlfe seven storeys is Kailasa : there is the 
lady’s bed, the abode of delight. Four pillars stand at the 
four comers, studded with diamonds and other jewels and 
precious stones. In ruby lamps pearls were imbedded : 
even in day-light their radiance continued. Above, a 
scarlet canopy was stretched, and on the ground a brightly 
coloured floorcloth was laid. Thereon stood the bed on 
which a couch was strewn : the coverings were scented 
with flowers. All about it were pillows and cushions, 
made of hemmed silk stuffed with down. For whose 
deserts did God make such a bed ? Who is to lie in it and 
enjoy the bliss of dalliance ? 

Exceedingly soft was the couch that was strewn : no one 
could touch it. Even if one looked at it it sank down 
immediately : what would' happen if one placed a foot in 
it ? 

2. When the King, by his penance, had attained the 
bed [of Padmavati] her friends hid the lady after loosing 
the bridal knot. They said ‘‘0 prince, this is our custom. 
To-day we will adorn the princess. We will remove the 
turmeric and apply cosmetics, and then at night there will 
be a conjunction of the moon and the sun. As the mouth 
of the Chatak bird waits for the drop of water in Sewati, ’ 
‘even so the king’s eyes were watching. The Yogi was 
cozened of the Achhari who seemed to be with him : the 

(t) Paste for staining the teeth, not for cleaning them. 

Ca.hto 27. 

(a) Op. 12 [14) 9 note (a). 
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Yoga which his hands had accomplished had become 
useless. The maidens by sleight took her away and stole 
from him a priceless charm. He was left stranded, having 
lost everything, root and branch : he got no interest and 
his principal was a total loss. 

He had swallowed drugged sweets such as Thugs use : 

he had lost his wits and his reason 11 . The tower was 

* / 

like an [uninhabited] forest : he could neither laugh nor 
weep. 

c 3. In such penance the day went heavily : the four 
watches passed .like four aeons. Evening fell, and the 
maidens came again : the moon remained [hidden] while 
the stars arose. They ask him, “Where is your Guru, O 
disciple ? How is the sun all alone without his moon ? 
'You have learnt, O Yogi, to practise alchemy : how 
have you now become unmettled and separated ? How 
have you lost that ‘Iona birwa’ (lovely plant/herb used 
in alchemy) by virtue of which beauty and sleep/gold 
and silver are to be obtained. Has the orpiment not 
found its mercury ? Why has the sulphur devoured a 
coarse crust ? Where is our moon hidden without whom 
it is dark night for the world ? 

"Your eyes are the king-fisher, your heart is the ocean, 
your Guru is the light therein. Unless your mind is re- 
bom/is the diver 1 and plunges in the pearl will not 
come to your hand.” 

4. ‘‘Cruel maidens, why do you ask me about my 
metal/mettle,', when it is you who have hidden away 
my Guru ? Where now is the charm 'which I had ? I 
have become debased : truth has not remained in my 
heart. There is not that beauty' to which I can dis- 
close my sorrow : my confidence has gone : what am I 

(b) TahtmaM op. 31 (14) 9. 

( 0 ) ThiB and the next two stanzaB are obscured by punning allusions 
to alohemy (See Shukla’s Introduction p. 100/1 and 154). I have only attempt- 
ed a verbal rendering. 

(d) Marjiyn =(1) a diver (2) one who has died and lives again. In 
22 (9) 8 and 23 (18) 3 it hae only the first meaning) in Akharawat (37) 5 it 
has only the second. Usually, as here, there is a pun on both meanings. The 
rest of the metaphor is extremely tangled. * 

(e) Siddhi GutikS ; see 23 (1) 1. 

(f) There is a pun here ; so na rffp=that beauty is not, aona rBp= gold 
and silver. 
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to say here ? Where there is that lovely plant, who will tell 
a message and bring a letter ? If you make a combination 
of mercury and orpiment, you will even now give up 
your life seeing the sulphur. You have made a trans- 
mutation/a conjunction of the sun and the moon : again, 
by separating them, you have incurred a stain. If anyone 
would at this hour bring me to her, I would give my head 
as a sacrifice for him. 

“I that was like mica have become like red orpiment, 
having been turned in the fire, i My body can become 
yellow gold, if you choose to make it so. 

5. "What does my power avail if my Guru is thus 
minded ? [I shall be] like Abhimanyu 8 who was slain 
in the Battle of the Maze. If she gives poison, having 
first shown ambrosia, who will put his trust in one so 
merciless ? Let him die who is without qualities : he who 
is without severance does not know what affliction is. 
If mercury cannot succeed in swallowing sulphur, how 
shall I call my life orpiment ? b He who has not got the 
Siddhi Gutika charm, how do you inquire for metal from 
him ? Now, without her, I am mere base metal and sway 
about : if I had real substance, I should speak mightily. 
I have been made like mica and then I have been made 
like red lead, so has my body been placed in the fire and 
turned about. 

"If after I have obtained the beloved she. is separated 
from me, this sets my body on fire. Either by obtaining 
her will the burning of my body be extinguished, or it 
will be extinguished by my death.” 

6. Hearing his words Padmavati's companions all 
laughed : it was like the stars becoming visible in the 
night. “That moon is now hidden in the sky : how will 
you obtain her, O Yogi, by coveting her ? We ourselves 
know not where she is : we will make search and will 
speak respectfully to her there [i.e., when we find her]. 
We will say, ‘He is a stranger from a far land. Have 

(g) In the Mahabharat, Abhimanyu, son of Arjon, was slain in battle 
in spite of the protection afforded him by a maze (Chakravytlha) devised 
byDrona. 

(h) Beading hartal for hatyar (ajariant given by Shnkla). 
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compassion on him : do hot incur blood-guiltiness.’ We 
have felt affection for you on hearing of your affliction : 
pray to God that the like may happen to her. You are a 
Yogi and should rove about doing penance and performing 
Yoga : what enjoyment of royal happiness is there for 
you ? She is a princess, and where royal bliss is to be 
enjoyed she adorns herself with all the twelve ornaments. 

“A Yogi should sit in a fixed posture, holding his mind 
immoveable in one place. If you have not heard, then 
hear now the names of the twelve ornaments'. 

7. “First, there is the laving of the body : next, the 
body should be clothed with garments fragrant with 
sandal : then a parting line should be made on the head 
and vermilion placed thereon : then the forehead should 
be adorned by fashioning a beauty mark on it : then both 
eyes should be marked with collyrium : then ear-pendants 
should be worn in the ears : then the nose should have a 
fair nose*stud, beyond price : then the mouth should be 
reddened with chewing pan : then upon the neck should 
be worn all the ornaments pertaining to it : then upon 
the fore-arms there should be bracelets : then on the 
waist should be its adornment,* the complete girdle with 
small bells : then on the feet should be worn anklets 
with bells : these are what are called the twelve orna- 
ments : these should be worn on their twelve places. 

“Then again there are the sixteen ’elegances in their 
four noble quaternions, — four long and four short, four 
broad and four narrow.” 

8. When Padmavati had adorned herself, God made 
her like the moon in a night of full moon. She laved 
and washed her body : she put on clothing [so bright 
that] the sun went into hiding : she arranged gold spangles* 
and drew the vermilion parting line on her head, and 

(i) Shukla gives a more correct list of the 12 ornaments (abharan) and 
points out that Jaisi has confused them with the 16 appliances for decoration 
aoloA iringnr of which Platts gives a list s. v. singSr. Jaisi’s eoiah Mngltr, 
referred to in v. 8 of the next stanza, are 16 elegances of the body, catalogued 
in 40 (5). 

(j) See note (i) above. 

(k) See Shukla’s Introduction p. 240 for his explanation of the paPrrt- 
vali. (There are others. Even in India, feminine fashions have changed is 
the last four hundred years, and the word may now be used in quite a different 

e). - 
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filled it with pearls and powdered rubies. She clothed 
herself in sandal-scented garments of many kinds, bright 
as a row of cranes against a mass of clouds. The jewels 
which were strung and fixed on the parting of her hair 
were as bright as falling stars in the night. The beauty 
mark placed on her forehead looked like Canopus seated 
above the crescent moon. In her ears were eardrops, 
the Khunt and the Khunti, like the stars of the Pleiades 
if they should break and fall. 

Wearing her gem-studded ornaments she stood with 
an indescribable charm. It was as though heaven was her 
mirror and the moon and stars showed themselves in it. 

9. Her side-long eyes and the streaks of collyrium 
were like Khanjan birds seen in the autumn season. As 
she glanced hither and thither, her eyes turned and twisted 
like a pair of Khanjan birds fighting in the autumn. Her 
brows were bows, but the rainbow was defeated by them : 
they took aim with her eyes and shot with poisoned 
arrows. The ear-studs in her ears were exceedingly 
beautiful : it was as though Venus' had become en- 
amoured of the moon’s face and approached it. Her 
brightly coloured lips with pan juice added were beautiful 
as leaf and flowers in union. Her cheek was fragrant as a 
flower and very brightly coloured and upon it swung a 
snake-like curl. There was a mole upon her cheek like a 
bee sitting upon a lotus : anyone who beheld that mole 
would be stung. 

Seeing the wondrous fashion of her adornment love’s 
distress then departed in flight, saying™ “This is the 
time of disaster that has come upon me : everything is 
in pursuit of my life.’’ 

10. How shall I describe her ornaments and garlands : 
she was the moon wearing a wreath of constellations. 
She had a lovely robe and a sandal-scented Sari : there 

(l) Reading suk (Bhagwan Din) for sur (Shokla), i t., the moon and 
stars in heaven were only a reflection of the beauty of Padmavati and her 
jewels on earth. 

(m) There is a somewhat similar image in Dante’s Vita Nuova § ii 
when Dante first sees Beatrioe, whom (like Padmavati) he allegorised as divine 
wisdom. ‘Lo a pin to della vita, .tremendo disse queste parole; 'Bcoe Deqs 
fortior me, qui veoiens dominabitur mibi,’ 
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were diamond necklaces and priceless jewels thereon. 
These covered the black line of hairs on her body : it was. 
like a - black serpent ready to bite murderously. Her 
breasts rose like Bel fruits beneath her stomacher : 
sportively they sought to pierce a lover’s heart. 
On her arms were lovely bracelets and bangles : their 
dainty motion was delightful when she swung her arms. 
Ornaments like lotus buds* were fastened on her palms 
her wasp-waist divided her into two halves. On her hips 
was a row of small bells on a golden thread : as she moved 
all the thirty six musical modes arose 0 . 

The anklets and morrice bells and toe rings pay loving 
court to her feet [saying] ‘Just take us to your heart and 
embrace us and enjoy complete bliss." 

11. So was the lady adorned with the twelve and 
with the sixteen 0 : they beseemed not others : it was 
her" whom they beseemed. Her companions respect- 
fully ask her “Why do you delay ? Give life to him who 
has given his own life.” When she thought on the bridal 
bed, there was doubt in the lady’s mind : she stood deep 
in thought with hands pressed on hips. "My lord is a 
stranger to me : I tremble in my mind : what shall I say 
if he seizes me by the arm ? My life has been passed in 
maidenhood : I have not known love : I have come to 
maturity and have become lost in passion. I have not 
thought at all of the pride of youth : I know not love, 
whether it be black or white. Now if this lover ask me 
anything, what shall my countenance be, yellow or red ? 1 

"I am a maiden and a bride, my lord is grown up and 
in the flower of youth : I know not how it will be when I 
mount my lover’s bed.” 

12. "Listen, lady : fear should be in your heart only 
so long as your lord does not meet you sportively. What 
bud is there of which its bee is not enamoured ? The branch 
is not broken by the weight of the blossom. You will pass 
all your life with that lover to whom your mother and father 


(n) op. 10-(18) 7. The 30 r&ginte are catalogued in 43 (14). 

(o) i.e., the 12 abharans and the 16 eingSrs, cp. 27 (6) 9 note (i). 

(p) Beading ohl (Bhagwan Din) for Shukla’stfAt. 

(q) i.e., frightened or cheerful. 
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give you in marriage. He will keep you all your life 
where he desires : his word cannot be set aside. Do not, 
O maiden, make delay for him : your lord’s command is 
what must be dear to you. Come speedily, as was his 
command : when your lover calls, how can you stay ? 
Do not practice coquetry : be vigorous in love : a vehe- 
ment lover is angered with one who shows coquetry. 

"Your lord has sent for you : his co mm and cannot be 
set aside.” After adorning herself, she went to offer as a 
gift her body, her mind and her youth. 

13. [When they saw] the lotus lady’s gait, swans 
departed far away : elephants, in shame, threw dust on 
their heads. When the moon saw her face, it waned and 
hid itself : seeing her teeth, the lightning was ashamed. 
Khan j an birds hid themselves when they saw her eyes : 
the Kokila hid when it heard her sweet voice. The pea- 
cock hid when it saw her neck : the tiger hid when he 
saw her waist. [Seeing] her eyebrows, the rainbow hid 
its shape : seeing her braided hair Vasuki hid in hell. 
The sword hid [when it saw] the special [straightness] of 
her nose : ambrosia hid when it saw the nectar of her lip. 
[At seeing] her fore-arm the lotus stalk hid : [at seeing] 
her thigh the plantain hid in the garden. 

The Achharis hid their forms when the lady went forth 
in her adornment : all proud beauties hid themselves, 
ashamed in their minds. 

14. [Padmavati’s] companions clustered around her 
like stars, and taking her, their moon, with them, came 
to the sun. The moon showed her beauty, which was 
[bright as] the philosopher’s stone : seeing it, the sun 
became faint. The moon showed a countenance of all the 
sixteen digits : she took all the thousand rays of the sun. 
The sun set : the stars laughed and said “The sun remains 
no more and the moon has shone forth. This is an ascetic 
and not a man of pleasure : he has eaten crusts and gone 
to sleep. Padmavati is as pure as the Ganges : you, her 
lover, are a mendicant Yogi.” They came and awakened 
him “Wake up, O disciple : your Guru has come : rise 
and clasp her feet.” 

24 
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The ' companions [of Padmavati] say their ■ word' 
approaching near to his ear and laying their hands on his 
forehead. "Gorakh has come and is standing by you : 
rise, O disciple.” 

15. When he heard this word, it affected him like 
ambrosia : his sleep was broken and he awakened as from 
slumber. He grasped the lady’s arm and led her to the 
bed : the princess hid, scree ling herself with the fold of 
her garment. Modestly the maiden was afraid in her 
mind [and said] "Do not grasp my arm, O mendicant 
pilgrim. Begone, O pilgrim. The smell of crusts reaches 
your handmaid. The very sight of the ashes [with 
which you are smeared] is a defilement to me : the moon 
trembles and flees from the sun. O Yogi, your ascetic’s 
body will throw a shadow upon my limbs. Though a 
beggar, you do not ask for alms at the door : you have 
learnt to ascend to heaven and beg there. 

“No Yogi or beggar can effect an entrance to this house. 
Beg for and receive something in alms and go and stand 
at the door.” 

16. [Ratansen said] “It was for your sake, my dearest 
love, that I left my kingdom and became a beggar. It 
was when your love filled my heart that I left Chitaur 
and changed my condition. As the bee becomes ena- 
moured of the Malati, so love arose in me, and I set out 
as a pilgrim. As the bee seeks and finds the lotus, so for 
your sake I adventured my life. I became a beggar, 
lady, for your sake : I became a moth for the lamp and 
endured the flame. He who arrives at his goal after 
dying once, why should he go and die a second time ?' 
How can there be death for him who lives again after 
having died ? He has become immortal : he has drunk 
the honey of ambrosia. 

"When the bee finds the lotus, after much suffering 
and much hoping, the bee becomes a sacrifice ; the lotus, 
laughing, gives him an abode.” 

17. [Padmavati said] “Praise from one’s own mouth 

(r) There is an allusion here to the whispered mantra at the initiation 
of a Oorakhnatiii Yogi. 

(s) B&r-bsr. There may be a punning reference to door in 27 (15) 9 
beside* the straightforward meaning of ‘time’. 
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is not beseeming : a Yogi cam never be a King. I am a 
princess and you are a beggarly Yogi : what acquain- 
tance can there be between a votary of Yoga and a votary 
of pleasure ?“ All Yogis play frauds like this : you, the 
beggar-man, are preeminent in it. They take the wings 
of the wind and fly up to heaven to visit whomsoever 
they have a mind to. In this manner they trick all 
creation : in this disguise Ravan stole away Sita. When 
death approaches the bee, he hastens to get the fragrance 
of the Champa flower. Seeing the bright radiance of the 
lamp light, the moth comes and falls into it, like a beggar- 
man. 

“If the moon’s face is seen in the night, yet the moon’s 
body is hidden. You too, being a Yogi, have made a like 
mistake in assuming the splendour of a King.” 

18. (R). “Come, lady, you are the moon in the 
night : I am the sun, of which you are but the reflection. 
Whence has the moon her brightness and her rays ? It is 
by the brightness of the sun that the moon is immaculate. 
The bee does not get the fragrance of the Champa : where 
the Malati is, there he gives his life. For your sake I 
have become like a moth : I have come flying to Singhala 
dvipa and have fallen into the flame. ' I performed 
worship at Mahadeo's door : I went without food and the 
wind was my diet. So did I tie the knot of love in my 
heart that nothing can cut it, nothing can unfasten it. 
Sita gave alms to Ravan : you were so cruel that you hid 
yourself behind curtains. 

“r am enamoured of your charms, and have climbed 
up to heaven like the sun. Where the moon is cool, there 
let me perform penance : lady, fulfil the desire of my 
mind.” 

19. W [P], ‘‘Beggarly Yogi, you talk a great deal : 
you speak of colour/love, but I do not see you really 
in love. One does not get real colour by colouring cloth : 
the colour which is produced by boiling is good colour. 

(t) Bhogi has the double meaning of tnan of pleasure and king. 

(a) There is the usual pun on d\p = ( 1 ) island (2) lamp. 

(rj There ere puns on raAg=(l) charm (2) colour and rrTteu*i=(l) am 
in lore (2) am red ; perhaps also ou iopuuA=(l) perform penance (2) be hot. 
(w) The puns on rahg and rwta continue throughout this stanxa. 
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How the sun is enamoured of the channs/red with the 
colour of the moon, the world can see at dusk and at 
dawn. Love is ever burning and becomes like coals : 
with the heat of it the world is scorched. The red dye 
which is boiled with great heat, that is the colour which, 
if it is produced, will never in this life be removed. Love 
bums Uke the wick of a lamp : it bums within, and is 
red/impassioned above. The dhak bums and becomes 
like charcoal : it is then that the flower of the dhak blos- 
soms and is red. 

“Just as pan, areca nut, and catechu are mixed and 
reduced to a powder : the colour is not produced until 
they are crushed.” 

20 . • [R]. “What, lady, has the colour of pan 1 or 
what has lime to do with the matter ? He in whose body 
love is, is doubly burnt. I for love of you have become 
like a yellow pan leaf, what they call gold-leaf, as it still 
remains on the stalk. When I heard of your fame in 
the world, I undertook Yoga and buried my body. 
When as an ascetic I took my viol in hand, the fire of love 
was renewed. I turned my body again and again in the 
fire and roasted it : I boiled my blood and its colour 
came into my heart. My mind, cast down, was like the 
dried areca nut : I used the saw 1 on my head like the 
‘sarauta’. My bones were the lime, which love’s distress 
burnt : only he knows this burning who has endured it. 

“He alone knows this affliction who has such distress 
in his body. If a man is thirsty for blood how can he 
know another’s affliction ?” 

21. [P]. “Yogis are full of tricks : they do not refrain 
from them. They fall like the drops of water in the 
asterism of Sewati. They fall on the earth, and ‘Kachuru’* 
grows : they fall on the plantain tree and camphor is 
produced : they fall on the ocean and its water becomes 
salt : they^fall on the oyster shell and pearls are formed : 

(x) There are pans throughout this stanza on different kinds and pre- 
parations of p&n. Barauua and garauna in this verse are two varieties, as well 
as meaning fame and buried. SeeShukla’s Introduction p. 101. 

(y) For the sate, see 10 (2) 7 note (g). The sarauta is an instrument 
for cutting areca nut. 

(s) KsohUrh, a medicinal root, zedoary, curcuma serum bet (Platts). 
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they fall on Mount Meru and become ambrosia : they 
fall on the serpent’s mouth and become poison. The 
Yogi and the bee are both cruel. Whose friends are 
they ? If anyone’s, let him say. They do not remain 
steadfast in any one place : they sip the honey and go off 
roving elsewhere. They are at one time householders, 
at another hermits, and at the end both of them are 
treacherous. 

"Who would knit love firmly with such one ? They 
remain not in a single country. The Yogi, the bee, the 
beggar-man, — it is best to salute these from afar.” 

22. [R], “On'"' every plain there are not gems which 
have radiance : in every sea there are not shells in which 
pearls are formed : in every forest there are not trees of 
sandal : in every body love’s distress is not bom. He in 
whom it is bom is seethed by it and dies : never in his 
life will he get away from it. The lotus dwells in the water, 
the sun in the sky : if there is love between them, you 
may suppose that they dwell together. If the Yogi and the 
bee do not remain steadfast, [it is because] they do not 
find that which they seek. I have found you, my life : 
I will not leave the drop of Sevati to drink anything else. 
If the bee comes and finds the Malati, how will he leave 
it and go to any other flower ? 

7 ‘The bee has no love for the Champa, though its 
fragrance increases day by day. If the bee finds the 
Malati he will not depart from it even if he dies.” 

23. [P]- “Not thus will I believe that you are a prince. 


(aa) The game idea is the subject of a Sanskrit sloka : 

‘Saile gaile na mSnikyam 
Mauktikam na gaje gaje, 

Ssdhavo nahi sarvatra 
Chandanam na vane vane.' 

It is also found in Manjhan’s Madhumalati, in the following form : 

‘Ratan ki s&gar sttgarhin, gajmoti gaj koe: 

Chandan ki ban ban upajai, birah ki tan tan hoe ?’ 

as quoted by Pandit Ajodbya Singh (Hindi bh&ihft anr nske sahitya 
ka vikas), who thinks that Jaisi borrowed from Manjhan, — gee note (II) to 
23 (7) 6 and Introduction. 
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Play me a game of bb chequers and then I will acknow- 
ledge it. If the twelve pieces are placed ‘kachcha,’ the 
winning point will be placed ‘pakka.’ There will not 
remain what are called the eight and the eighteen, 
but the sixteen and the seventeen will be kept. He ■who 
throws seven jL /keeps truth is a true player : he who 
casts the eleven (the ten senses and the mind) cannot be de- 
feated. You have taken in your mind the deuce, and then 
you wish to touch the pieces that are a pair (my breasts). 
I will form fresh love/the nine for you [and make] the 
winning move into your heart. Then I will play 'Chaupar’ 
with your heart in my hand, if my rival/the tierce i3 
in my power. 

“When, by getting a thing, all we get in the end and 
continually is severance and penance, then who would 
endure injury by getting it ? Better without it to be 
care free.” 

24. [R]. “Hear me, princess ; I will say a true word. 

A man’s word is his oath and his bond. I have in such 
manner attached my mind to you, lady, that you will be 
with me by day and all the night. Jl Falling at your feet 
“T have prayed to you again and again : staking my head 
I have brought my spirit to the winning point. I have 
now escaped the quart and the quint/devices and 
tricks. Kachcha pieces cannot be moved to squares 
where you are. I have raised pakka pieces in hope : I 
have been defeated by you in spirit and you have won. 
Now you have joined me you/ that the pair have been 
joined they will not be separated for an age : where is 
the go-between/umpire who will interfere ? Now is my 
spirit with you for life after life : I have entered upon 
Yoga and have arrived at Paradise. 

"If one’s spirit lives in another, then in that other is 

(bb) Sari p&sa, a game like backgammon, also called chausar or chaupar 
see 2 (14) 6 note (62). (It is played on the same board as pachiA but 
with dice and not cowries) Throughout this stanza and the next and also in 
stanza 31 there are veiled allusions to terms of this game, t.g., the ‘12’ axe 
the nbharans, the ‘16’ are the singers as well as being throws of the dice. 

( 00 ) There is a pun on sai=*( 1) seven (2) truth. 

(dd) There are puna on pntn =( 1 ) with (2) dioe and «?rrJat(l) whole (2) 
a piece in the game. 

(ee) Pavtm(l) foot (2) last plaoe in the game. 
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his support, Gold and borax will not be separated : they 
are united by heating and become one.” 

25. The lady laughed when she heard his words of 
truth : “Assuredly you are enamoured of my charms. 
Assuredly the bee has tasted the nectar of the lotus : as 
one's mind is, so are the things which dwell in it. When 
Hiraman was your messenger, I went to the temple for 
your sake, O pilgrim. I saw your beauty, a beauty so 
charming that it seemed that you had bewitched me, 
O Yogi. When you worked the charm with your glance, 
by mixing mercury you implanted silver/you brought 
your beauty over and implanted it. In order to give 
bliss I beheld you : you became a bee and settled on the 
lotu9 of my eyes. My eyes were the flowers, you were 
the bee, and that bee remained and pierced the flower : it 
did not fly away, the greedy creature. 

"If any one sets his hopes on another, that other will set 
his hopes on him in return. If the bee is inflamed for the 
lotus, how shall he not obtain the scent thereof.” 

26. "‘‘What witchcraft was this of yours, [by which] 
the distress which was in you has been produced in me ? 
My spirit writhes like a fish without water : I have become 
a Chatak and repeat, ‘plu, piu’, (My love, my love/drink, 
drink). I bum with love’s distress like the wick of a 
lamp : watching your road I have become like a shell 
[watching] for the drops in Sewati. Being burnt to a 
cinder I have become like charcoal : c? I have become like 
a Chakor, for sleep has deserted me at night. Through 
your love love has been produced in me : I have been 
made glowing hot like red gold in the fire. The diamond 
is bright if the sun irradiates it : if not, how would it, a 
mere stone, have radiance. When the sun is revealed the 
lotus unfolds : otherwise, where would the bee be and 
where the scent ? bh 


(ft) This stanza is spoken by Padmavati, although it is Ratansen’s 
turn in the dialogue which begins with st. 15 and continues to at. 29. 
Possibly 25, 26 and 27 are all three variants of the same. There is some 
repetition also in 29. 

(gg) Koil may mean oharcoal, as in 27 (19) 7, or, as in 27 (29) 9, the 
Koel bird or kokila, wbioh is also black. Perhaps there is an intentional pun. 

(hh) Bi TsB (bna) here obviously means ‘scent’; in 27 (IS) 9, 27 (22) 8, 
27 (25) 9 , it may mean either ‘soent’ or ‘dwelling’, possibly both. 
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"What veil is there to hide one from him who is, like 
you, the best beloved ? I will now sacrifice utterly my 
body, my mind, my youth and my life.” 

27. Tou ghing , Padmavati accepted his word, “As- 
suredly you are enamoured of my charms. You are a 
king, of glorious birth on both sides : what I did was done 
to make proof of your nature. But you are a dweller in 
Jambudvipa : how did you know how Singhala could be 
reached ? How did you know that lotus of the heavenly 
lake, on hearing of which you became a bee and adventured 
your life ? You had never heard nor seen me : how did I 
become a picture and enter your thought? As long as 
the fire has not effected separation, so long the attar is 
not boiled and does not distil. How did Shankar 
[Mahadeo] thus reveal thee, and the Invisible meet thee 
and cause thee to taste of love ? 

“If a man have truth for his companion, it removes 
his fears. Tell me how you got this truth, which is a gift 
in both ways.” 

28. (R). “I will speak the truth. listen, Padmavati. 
Where there is a true man, there is Saraswati. I obtained 
the parrot, and he told me his tale : I was convinced when 
I saw his red face". I heard of your most excellent beauty, 
and how no one was betrothed to you. Repeating your 
name again and again I then made a picture of you : it 
found its place in my heart by way of my eyes. Hearing 
of you I became true at 1J that very hour : you became a 
form of beauty and entered into my thought. I became 
a wooden image, my mind deadened : whatever I do is 
all by your hand. If you move me, then I will move : I 
am dumb : if you give me breath, I will speak. 

“Who is if that sleeps and who is it that wakes ? Even 
so I became dazed. Revealed or hidden there is none 
other : wherever I look it is thee that I see.” 

29. The lady laughed when she heard his true feelings. 
“I am your fair lady [she said] and you are Ravan the 

(ii) Cp. 25(2)8 note (d). 

(jj) There are pons (and probably alohemioal allusions) here on 
■ (1) true (2) mould, ghar\^(l) measure of time (2) alembio and 
rep=(l) beauty (2) silver. 
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king/my lover.** That bee which was in hope of the 
lotus, how should it not enjoy the bliss of its honey and 
fragrance ? Just as you, O prince, have spoken truth to 
me, so my mind in turn has attached itself to you. Ever 
since the messenger bird spoke, and I heard that a pilgrim 
from a foreign land had come, ever since then my spirit 
cannot endure without you. I have become like a chatak 
which says ‘My love ! My love !’ : I have become like a 
chakor gazing upon your road : like an ocean shell I have 
opened wide my eyes 11 : burnt by love's distress I have 
become black like a Koel : [flitting] from branch to branch 
I have called with the Rod's cry. 

"What day is that on which I will find my beloved, him 
for whom my mind yearns -when he shall see all my 
distress and I shall see his ?” 

30. When they had declared their trye feelings they 
fell on each other’s necks : it was like the meeting of gold 
and borax. He was a Yogi for all the eighty four postures : 
a votary of pleasure [skilled in] all the six delights and 
an adept in protracting them. It was as if one obtained 
a garland of Malati flowers or seized the branch of aXhampa 
and bent it down. It was the rapture of the bee which 
has pierced the bud : it was the transfixing of the fish‘““ 
by the arrow of Arjun : it was the setting of radiant 
gems in pure gold : it was the piercing of a pearl by a 
boring needle. The parrot [».«., Ratansen] set his claws 
on what he thought was an orange [Padmavati’s 
breast], and took as it were the nectar 110 of her lips. With 
dainty games they annihilate all their distress : they 
dance and dally like swans in a lake. 

There was a fragrance _ of sweet odours, a perfume of 
sandal and musk. He who has such a lotus lady 00 for a 
queen, it is he who understands this secret. 

(kk) There are puna on rnma={l) IfBma (2) fair lady and r/rva»— 
(1) Ravan (2) one who excites passion, or lover 

(11) As the oyster shell opens to reoeive the drop of water in Svftti 
which becomes a pearl. 

. (mm) Rahu v. 10(4)6 note (14) and (d). 

(nn) jimras would he either ‘mango-juioe’ or ‘envy’, neither of 
which suits the context. Possibly the correct reading may be a-miya rat 
(ambrosial juioe). 

( 00 ) The Psdmini, the most excellent of the four classes of women, 
is distinguished by her sweet scent ▼: 40(4)1. 

*5 
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31. Ratansen was a wise lover, learned in the six 
delights and possessing the sixteen colours. The me eti ng 
of the man and the fair maid was like that of a Saras pair 
which have been separated. Both together played their 
game of chequers : as a pair” 1 ’, they reached paradise 
together. The lover clasped the lady and caressed her : 
the lady, united after severance, lay pressed to his heart. 
Satisfied with delight, they started to play afresh and 
sucked '"delight from each other’s lips. How could the 
lady’s "nine plus seven and seven plus five remain safe 
from the man’s ten ? The lady utterly destroyed love’s 
distress and the King was a victor in every act. 

It was as if they had been welded together, so did the 
two become one. There was no staying the hand which 
tried the gold on the touchstone". 

' 32. The clever wit of a woman clings exceeding close : 
where love increases, how should it let go ? Dalliance is 
the satisfaction of passion : she who is devoid of dalliance 
is no true wife. In dalliance a lover finds relief : by dal- 
liance a wife gets salvation. She who does dalliance is a 
happy and fortunate wife, she is like sandal paste laid on 
her lover’s" throat. He takes her in his arms like a' ball 
[of flowers], though the lady is softer than any ball. He 
tastes the flavour of pomegranate, of grape and of bel : in 
the sport of her beloved the lady has set her life. Spring 
came and the buds opened their mouths : the Kokil sang 
with a delightful voice. 

The lady who had been parched with thirst and had 
been calling ‘Drink, drink’/'my love, my love’, like a 
Chatak, was now like the shell into which that drop falls, 
and the pearl of bliss and comfort is produced. _ 

33. There was a battle like that between Ravan and 


(pp) Jvg also=the throw of deuce. 

(qq) Chokn also = the throw of quart. Possibly chhaki and nava 
also have a double meani g, fix and nine. 

(rr) The 16 singSrs and 12 Bhbarans, vide 27(6)9 note (i), and the 
ten fingers, for which compare the vulgar Enelish ‘ten commandments’ fora 
woman’s finger-nails. There is also a pun on das te raft (remain from the ten) 
and dns lerah (ten and thirteen). 

(ss) Meaning obscure : perhaps just as well. 

(tt) Reading (Rhagwan Din) for Mm (Sbukla). 

(uu) Reading Kusvm gelid jnttku ftarla\ (Ehagwan Din) for athdeod 
kai jnnhu la\ (Shukla). . 
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Rama : the couch was crushed and 'broken in the battle 
of love. He took Lanka : the golden fort was breached : 
the adornment that she had put on was all stripped from 
her. Crushed and broken too was the frenzy of youth : 
the passion that was destroying her spirit departed. Her 
garments were torn from every limb : the parting of her 
hair was lost and her tresses were- dishevelled. Her 
stomacher was tom and her ribbons were broken : her 
necklace was broken and the pearls were scattered. Her 
ban and beautiful tand were broken : the bracelets and 
bangles ' v on her arms were smashed. The sandal paste was 
removed from her limbs, so strait was the embrace : her 
nose ring was broken and the mark on her forehead effaced. 

Having arranged all the flowers of passion in the fresh 
spring of youth, her lover press, d her to his heart like 
mixed scents which he reduced to powder. 

34. The lady Padmavati respectfully addressed him : 
"So diink the cup that sense may remain. I am ready to 
accept my lover’s commands upon my forehead : I will 
bow my head and give whatever he demands. Yet, my 
love, hear one word of Urine : sip your wine, my beloved, 
a little at a time. He really drinks the wine of love who 
does not let anyone observe that anyone has given it. If 
the wine of the grape has been poured out ouce, he who 
takes it a second time becomes senseless. He who has 
once drunk it has obtained the benefit of delight in life 
and delight in feasting. Do’ you now enjoy the delights 
of pan and of flowers and sip with lip from lip. 

“Do whatever you wish : I do not consider anything 
good or evil. What is pleasing to you will be so for me 
also : it is your pleasure, my beloved, that I desire.” 

35. “Listen, lady, by drinking the wine of love no 
fear of dying or of living remains in the heart. He who 
finds intoxication, where is the world for him, whether he 
stagger about or whether he be drunk ? He knows [its 
effect] who drinks of it : he should not drink his fill, or 
he will fall down and sleep. He who once gets the benefit 

(w) Reading h'diy’t (Bhagwan Din) for Shuttle's kalm. 

(wtr) Beading SudM to rdkaiat piyo piynln (Bhsgwan Din) for ShnUa’j 
8 *dhi m, nrrtkl piytu piynla. 
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of it will not remain without it : it is this that he wifl 
desire. He will fling away his wealth and his goods : let 
everything be lost [he will say] but let not drinking /love 
go. Night and day he will remain steeped in delight ; 
he will not see advantage or loss. When dawn comes his 
body will flourish again : he will obtain the after effects 
of intoxication with cool water. 

“Fill the cup once and give it : who demands it over 
and over again ?” If such a stake is too small, why (says 
Muhammad) should one not call out ? 

36. Dawn came and the bridegroom arose like the 
sun. The constellations and stars came from all four 
quarters. All night on the couch the moon had been in 
conjunction with the sun : her necklace, her clothes and 
her bangles were broken. The lady was like pSn leaf, 
her dress like the lime : "simple girl, she had become 
discoloured through amorous sport. She had been awake 
all night when the dawn came and now she was drowsy 
and slept brokenly. A curl of hair lay on the fair lady's 
bosom : like a poisonous serpent it touched the oranges 
[of her breast.] Necklace and garland were intertwined 
on her bosom ; it was like the Jumna meeting the Ganges. 
It was like Payag with Arail coining in the midst of it, so 
glorious were her tresses and the line of hair on her body. 

Her navel is the place of acquiring merit : it is called 
the tank of Kasi. [There] the gods immolate their heads, 
but no blame attaches to her. 

37. Laughing, her clever companions awakened her : 
"The sun has arisen ; arise, lotus princess.” Hearing the 
name of the sun, the lotus unfolded, as it were : a bee 
had come and taken its honey and fragrance. It had, as 
it were, become intoxicated and stayed all night and was 
now all discomposed and drowsy. n Her eyes were like 
two lotuses in flower : her glances were bewildered like 
deer that have gone astray. On her body, her hair and 
her dress were disordered : her senses were distraught as 
if she were a witless simpleton. The moon waned as 

(xx) A pan on eABn=(i) lime, which is mixed with betel-leaf for 
pin, (ii) ‘torn’, ‘crashed’. Cp 27(19)9. 

Jjfy ) Beading bhauhr urate (Bhagwan Din) for pkvU Janu ant 
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though eclipse had seized her : the constellations [of her 
ornaments] were scattered : the couch was full [of them]. 
The yellow was, as it were, seen in the lotus : she had 
thrown away her youth for good and all. 

The plant that was kept for Indra, whose fragrance 
had not been given to the wind, to it the bee came and 
dung : he pierced its bud and rifled its nectar. 

38.. Her dever companions laugh and question her : 
they are like water-lilies which look on the moon’s face : 
"Princess, you are so exceedingly delicate : your body 
is like a flower and your spirit like its fragrance : you 
cannot bear a necklace upon your bosom : how could you 
bear the weight of your lover ? Your lotus face used to 
be unfolded by day and by night : tell us how has it now 
become faded ? Your lotus lips which could not endure 
[the touch of] pan, how could they bear it when the sun 
touched your mouth ? Your waist " which bent at each 
step you took, how did it remain when Ravan was en- 
amoured ? Your beloved is like a breeze scented with 
sandal : you have become like a statue : what has hap- 
pened to your spirit ? 

■“All your scents have been crushed : your eyes are like 
red berries or [pink] lotuses. Tell us the truth, Padmavati’’ : 
so all her companions tease her. 

39. "I will tell you, my friends, my true feelings : what 
I tell you is how my lover was enamoured. I trembled when I 
saw the bee upon the flower : it seemed to me like the eclipse 
of the moon. But today I have realised the truth of the 
matter : none is so dear to me as is my beloved. True, 
fear reached my heart when I had not found my beloved, 
but the cold has been dispelled by the sight of sun. The 
moment that the sun shone forth, the lotus bud of my 
mind was unfolded. In my heart affection was produced, 
and the cold departed 1 **. Move not my beloved to 
anger : rather take my life. The distress of severance 
which was immeasurable has been destroyed : it is like 
water that has been dried up by the rising of Canopus. 

(zz) There if the usual pun on lank (Lanka and waiet) and on 
rami (Ravait and lover) : perhaps also on rol (prinoe and enamoured). 

(aaa) Reading f m AS (Bhagwan Din) for fehukla'f o* AS. __ 
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"I produced many delights of love, as many as the 
waves of the sea -: but by the adroitness of my lord, not 
a drop was wasted. 

40. "Why should I adorn myself and go to him ? I 
see him in every place. All that is in my spirit is he, the 
beloved : he cannot be separated from my body or my 
mind. He is contained in my eyes : where I look, there 
is no one else. It is his own nectar that he takes from me : 
it is he who gives me the nectar, clinging to my lips. My 
bosom is a salver, bbb my breasts are golden sweet-meats : 
I have presented them as a gift before him, with deep 
affection 000 . My waist quivered, pressed against his : 
my lover (Ravan), with joy, drew [the gold on] the touch- 
stone. All my youth went out to him and I was lost 
between them. 

"As a man who has given a thing to be kept collects 
and takes back what is his, even so did he squeeze-out the 
nectar and left me dry and empty." 

41. [The friends said] "Go to, charmer. You have 
charms 114 . Your eyes are reddened (Guldl) from keeping 
vigil with your lover. [Your colour] that was like Cham- 
pak and rose-apple has become yellow (Kesar) like oleaster. 
The bee has settled on the orange-garden of your breasts : 
his nails have touched them and lines of colour have risen. 
Lip has been moistened by lip as if by pin : your row 
of curls has been all twisted awry. You are red faced 
like a rai-muni bird : for the sake of your bee’s face you 
have become a honey-sucker. Now you have been joined 
with your bold lover (Sing Trhlr) lea do you, O Malati, 
always remain blooming. Do you again adorn yourself, 
removing (New&ri) all pretence : sit and cherish (Sewati) 
his feet (Kadam) O loved one. 

“The jasmine buds have all opened together : it is the 
season of spring and of Holi. Do you also blossom and 

(bbb) Cp. 10(15)1. 

(coc) There are the usual puns on laiik and rftvan and probably also 
on kuattll, cp. 27(31)9. 

(ddd) A number of names of flowers are brought in pnnoingly in this 
ftanza (gulSl, kesar, «iAg3r-bSr, nevSri, kadam and sevafci). op. 32(4) and 
8«(1). 

(eee) Lit. ‘breaker of ornatnenta' or 'rifler of charms’ . 
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bear fruit for everlasting happiness, and may your happy 
marriage be fruitful in bliss.” 

42. Having said these words, all the companions ran 
off and went and told [their tale] to Champavati : “Today 
the girl Padmavati is pale : it would seem that her life is 
dependant on air. Her sandal-scented garments have 
been tom to shreds : her heart throbs and swells, and she 
speaks not. She who was like a lotus bud full of nectar, 
has been crushed and broken. Go and see how she has 
faded away.” Hearing of the consummation of the 
marriage, the queen smiled. Taking with her all her lotus 
ladies she came to where the girl Padmavati was. They 
all came and saw her appearance : the line had become 
of the colour of gold. 

As when one crushes the flower of saffron, so were all 
her limbs pale to the view. Champavati threw herself 
upon her'" and kissed her tresses and the parting of her 
hair. 

43. All the ladies of the palace sat round about her 
as a halo surrounds the moon in the sky. They all said 
“The garden, The girl has faded : sustain her and give 
her sherbet. The lotus bud which was soft and full of 
colour/delight and exceedingly delicate, has been rifled 
like Banka/has a slender waist. The lady was re- 
vealed like the moon : the sun shone forth with all his 
thousand rays. By his radiance the moon was, as it were, 
eclipsed : she became pale and the radiance of her face 
was lost. Do you now perform a meritorious act by 
making oblation of your wealth and then take it and give 
it -to a mendicant.” She filled a tray with elephant- 
pearls like constellations and made oblation of it to the 
radiance of the moon. 

Her companions made a preparation of crushed scents 
and bathed her. She became again like the moon of 
the fourteenth night®' : the sun’s beauty had been hidden. 

44. Then they brought many garments and laid them 

(fff) Lit. ‘was her sacrifice’ cp. 27(43)0. 

(ggg) i. e, with only 14 of the 16 ‘digits’ of perfect beauty. Sec 
40(3)7 note (b), 
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out, — sixis and stomachers of striped silk; tassels and 
scarlet jackets : chh&yals and Gujarati hands 'were 
brought : dotted silks and beauteous indigo coloured 
cloths on which pearls were fixed and which were stamped 
with gold. There were cloths of Singhala-dvipa of bright 
colours : blessings on the printer who printed them. 
There were pemchas, doriyas (fine' check) and chaudh&ris 
(broad check), deep blue, white, yellow and green. They 
were of seven colours and of divers patterns : you could 
never gaze your fill on them. There were pleated 
skirts and heavy kharduks and muslins and striped 
saris. 

They brought out also many ornaments, studded [with 
jewels] in a multitude of ways. These were what she 
always ransacked and wore according to her mood on each 
occasion. 


28. RATANSEN’S COMPANIONS. 

1. Ratansen went to his own Darbar hall and seated 
himself on the dais round which there were eight pillars. 
His companions of Chitaur came and met him : they all 
gave him their hands, smiling, [and saying] "Brothers, 
wish well to our king, who has shown us this country. If 
our monarch had not brought us [here], where should we 
be and where this land ? Blessings on your Majesty : 
you have made your kingship specially excellent since in 
it we have beheld all [that we desire]. We have obtained 
bliss and delight and everything : where is the tongue 
which can praise you aright ? Just now you, after commg 
here, concealed yourself [from us]; do not, O King, deprive 
us of the light of your countenance. 

"Our eyes are refreshed, our hunger has gone, now 
that we have gazed on you. Today there has been 
new birth for us : our life has found fruition.” 

2, Laughing the King gave his royal command : "All 
this I have done for the sake of showing myself to your 
gaze. I have disported myself thus for the sake of my 
own Yoga : I myself have become the Guru and have made 
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you my disciples. In my volition you see manly 
virtue : you have recognised me as your Guru and have 
shown most excellent Yoga. If you have performed 
austerities for my sake, let there not now be renunciation 
in your hearts. He who for another’s sake endures penance 
and Yoga, should with that other enjoy bliss.” He called 
for sixteen thousand lotus maidens, and gave them to all 
his. companions : none of them lacked [a maiden]. Golden 
houses were fashioned for all of them : each was a monarch 
in his own house. 

Elephants, horses, and raiment, — to all he gave new 
equipment. They became house-holders and men of 
wealth ; each in his own house enjoyed kingship. 

29. THE SIX SEASONS" 

1. Padmavati called together all her companions and 
gave them raiment of cloth and silk and necklaces to wear. 
Vermilion was applied [to the parting of the hair] on the 
heads of all of them, and thfeir rosy limbs became still 
brighter. They were covered with designs [drawn with] 
sandal paste and aloes : it was as though they had been 
re-created in fresh fashion. It was as though water-lilies 
were flowering in the company of the lotus : it was as 
though stars had arisen in the company of the moon. 
"Blessings on you, Padmavati, blessings on your lord, who 
has given every 7 one of us ornaments to wear. The twelve 
ornaments, the sixteen methods of adomment b [are yours] : 
in your presence the moon is not radiant. The moon has 
dark spots and is not [always] full : you are spotless and 
none else can be compared to you.” 

la) In Canto XXIX we have a song of the six seasons and in Canto 
XXX a song of the twelve months. Both are familiar forms in Sanskrit 
and Hindi literature. There is a specimen of the former in the Rtu sa&hira 
attributed to Kalidasa, and numerous specimens of the latter in ballad 
literature (see Grierson, Some Bihari Folk songs : J. R. A. S. vol. xvi. p. 196. 
and Pt. Ram Naresh Tripathi’s Gramgit under the bead Blrahmkaa). In . 
Canto XXIX the happiness of the fortunate lovers is described appropriately 
in relation to each season, and in Canto XXX the unhappiness of the deser- 
ted Nagmati is also described in relation to the oironmstanoes of each month. 
See Shokla's Introduction p, 65 for a note on the contrast. 

(b) Vide al(S)9 note (i). 

26 
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a&u* 

One grasped a lute in her hand, another made music 
on a [clay] drum : all showed their gladness and danced 
together with delight. 

2. Padmavati said, "Listen, my companions : I am 
the lotus and you are water lily plants. I came back 
that day after vowing to present a bowl to the temple : 
come, let us go and worship and make the offering.” In 
the midst went the vehicle that was Padmavati’s : it was 
like the sun becoming visible at dawn. Round about her 
litter resound kettle-drums, cymbals, clarions, tambours 
and drums. All together, replete with fragrance, they 
alighted and stood at the door of the temple. They bathed 
the deity with their own hands : they filled thousands of 
bowls with Ghi : they anointed [the walls of] the temple 
with aloe and sandal paste and covered the deity with 
mixed scents and garlands. 

They did obeisance and stood before him : they showed 
their devotion in many ways. The princess said “Come 
home, my companions : night is falling.” 

3. Night came. The lady shone forth like the moon. 
Seeing the King, she turned and dwelt on earth. The 
armies were set in array : the autumn moon marched 
forth : the sun, circling in heaven, prepared to pitch his 
camp. Hearing this, the lady again bent the bow of her 
brows : she gazed askance at him with sidelong looks of 
love. “Know you not, beloved, that I am making a vow ? 
I swear by my father that I will not let you escape me 
today. It will not be tomorrow : your lady is now on 
the earth : today you must battle like a lover. I too 
have drawn up my army of dalliance : its march is my 
elephant-gait : its banner is the swaying of my vesture : 
my eyes are its war-horses c : its sword is my nose : who 
can stand against me as my match in battle ? 

"I am the queen Padmavati : I am the victor in the 
enjoyment of bliss. Do you match yourself with him who 
is a Yogi and your like.” 

4. "I am such a Yogi, as everyone knows : I am the 


(0) Reading tamand (Bhegwan Din) for tamud (Shukle). 
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victor, in both bravery and dalliance 11 . In the one I 
[march] breast forward through the enemy’s host : in the 
other my battalions of love are directed against you. In 
the one I mount my charger and marshal my host : in the 
other I suck the nectar of your lips. In the one I slay 
kings with the sword : in the other I destroy your love- 
longing. In the one I am a lion and rout elephants : in 
the other I take away 6 [the distress of] love from the heart 
of my beloved. In the one I ravage armies and camps : 
in the other I win the victory over your passion. In the 
one I make elephants bow [with my ankus on their] 
temples : in the other I lay my hand on the rondure of 
your breasts.” 

What go-between could interfere ? What resistance 
was there for the rule of love ? They enjoy bliss through 
all the six seasons, united and being both as one. 

5. First came the fresh season of spring ; that fair 
and delightful season of Chait and Baisakh. The lady 
clothed her limbs in sandal scented vesture and laughingly 
applied vermilion to her parting, filling it therewith. 
With flowery garlands and the fragrance of crushed perfumes 
she scattered the scents of sandal wood in the paradise [of 
her chamber]. Sheets and coverlets were strewn with 
flowers : the lady and her lover embraced and dwelt in 
bliss. The lady offered all her youthful charms to her 
lord’s embrace : the bee and the flower danced their 
spring dance together. It was the spring festival and 
well they joined in the Holi song : they burnt the sorrows 
of severance like the Holi bonfire. The lady was like the 
moon, her lord blazed like the sun : the constellations, 
her ornaments, were all crushed and broken. 

Fair is the season for those whose lover is at home 
with them : since spring comes perpetually. They enjoy 
happiness day and night' : they know not what unhappiness 
is. 


(d) titgnr (srn07tr)-ras and 6»r (rtr)-nn are technical terms for the 
heroic and the erotic sentiments in literature. 

(e) A pun on ‘Aort’-(l) take away (2) lion. 

(f) Reading ru kh baharnwai* diva* hm» (Bhagwan Din) for Sbukla’s 
*ukh Mart rt vaMn dtvabarai. 
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6. The hot season : its burning is not felt there, where 
a lover is in the house in the months of Jeth and Asarh. 
The lady clothed herself in cloth of gay colours, finely 
woven : her body was covered with pommade and musk. 
Padmavati’s body was cool and fragrant : her father’s 
house was her kingdom, her lover was at home with her. 
And very cool was the sleeping chamber there : the walls 
were washed with aloe and curtains were Jhung gracefully. 
On the couch were strewn sheets and coverlets : they 
took their pleasure there blissfully. On their lips was 
pan, camphor and Bhimsena [a kind of camphor] : fans 
played upon their bodies which were anointed with sandal- 
paste. There was happiness in Singhala for everyone : 
for the fortunate there is bliss throughout all the six 
seasons. 

They sipped the juice of pomegranates and of grapes 
and of baskets of mangoes and custard apples. Green 
indeed would be the body of the parrot who had such 
fruit to taste. 

7. In the season of the monsoon it rains, but, if one 
has the beloved, even the months of Sawan and Bhadon 
are exceedingly pleasurable. Padmavati obtained the 
season which she desired : the sky was delightful, the 
earth was lovely. The voice of the Kokil and the lines of 
cranes were both sent forth : women came out like red 
velvet insects. The lightning flashed and rain fell like 
golden water'’ : the voices of frogs and peafowl were 
wonderfully sweet. Lovingly she lay awake with her 
beloved : when the sky thundered she started and nestled 
close to him. Cool were the drops of rain, lofty was the 
pavilion : all the world was green to the view. Green 
was the ground, and her dress was the colour of safflower : 
the lady, with her lord, set up a swing. 

At the buffets of the wind they felt joy : cool fragrance 
reached them. The lady supposed that this [cool frag- 
rance came from] the wind, but the wind was really at 
her side ( i.e ,, was her lover). 

. (g) Shukla explain* that rain lit by lightning look* like gold, — see 
also his Introduction p. 118. But there is a saying in Oudh that when rain 
falls in the early monsoon, it rains gold. 
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8. The autumn season came, exceedingly endeared, 
the bright season of Asin and Katik h . Padmavati was 
in full glory : she rose upon Singhala like the moon at full. 
She had arrayed herself with all the sixteen elegances : 
like the moon clustered with constellations she obtained 
her sun. Everything was spotless, on earth and in the 
sky : she dighted her couch and made it fragrant with 
flowers. White and bright were the coverlets : man and 
wife came together laughing and daffing. The earth 
blossomed with golden flowers : the lover was lost in love 
with his lady and the lady with her lover. Decking her 
eyes with collyrium, she made [them] appear [like] Khan] an 
birds : like a pair of saras cranes they took their fill of 
delight. 

She who has her lover with her in this season, happiness 
is in her heart. Daughingly the lady clings to her lover’s 
neck and round the lady’s neck are her lover’s arms. 

9. In the winter season they drink the [wine] cup 
together : this is the cool' season of happiness— even Aghan 
and Pus. The coolth is a soldering flux between lady 
and lover : the limbs of both cleave together as one. 
Mind clasps mind and body clasps body : bosom to bosom, 
with no space between for even a garland. They cling to 
[each other’s] limbs like sandal paste : even sandal paste 
cannot remain between them. The king and queen take 
their fill of happiness : in their estimation, the whole 
creation is refreshed. They have both joined battle 
[each] with [the other’s] youth : the cold has fled for its 
life from between them. The two bodies meet and become 
one : so do they meet, but even then they are not satisfied. 

Dike swans that sport together, so they twain dance 
and make dalliance. The cold cried out and went afar 1 , 
like a chakwi bird which is severed. 

(h) Sain or Asvin, the month in which the moon i* in the oonsteQa- 
tion Asvinaa, the first lunar mansion. It is generally known aa Kuwsr. 

Kitik or K&rtik (the r is generally not pronounced) — the month m 
whioh the moon is in KfttikS (Pleiades). 

(i) Lit. ‘to the othor side’, alluding to the legend of the chakwi 
(ruddy-goose) whioh is separated at night from her mate on the other side of 
the stream. 
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io. The chill season came, but there is no cold where 
the lover is at home in Magh and Phagun. There were 
scarlet blankets and coverlets in the house : they wore 
cloaks and garments of many kinds. In every house in 
Singhala there was enjoyment of happiness : not a trace 
of unhappiness remained anywhere. Where the husband 
and wife were, there cold was not felt : it fled like the crow 
that has seen the arrow. It went to Indra and made its 
outcry : “Padmavati has driven me out of the land. At 
this season I used always to sleep with her : now I am 
banished from her sight. Now the moon meets the sun 
with laughter, and cold, that was between, has been 
effaced.” 

Indra said “This is a great torment : sometimes one 
person suffers pain, sometimes another 1 .” 

30. NAGMATI'S SEVERANCE* 

1. In Chitaur, Nagmati was gazing on the road 1 ' : 
saying, My lord has departed, and has not returned again. 
My hero" has fallen into the power of some woman : she 
has snatched my beloved away from me. The parrot 
has became as death and has taken away my beloved : 
it were better that my life should have gone and not my 
beloved. He has become like Narayan' 1 in his dwarf 
avatar, who tricked king Bali who was ruling over 

(j) i. e., it is your (winter's) turn now to suffer the pain which you 
have inflicted on others. I think pitr in Shukla’e text must be a misprint 
for pir. 

In Bhagwan Din’s text (which does not go beyond this canto) there 
is a different oouplet, Bhayo Indra kar Tlyasu, uwai so athawai ?!l : Nagmati 
garh chilaur, lithi sataxoau jni. (Indra said to winter, ‘That which rises will 
set. Nagmati is in the fortress of Chitaur ; go and torment her). Vwai 
so athawai ai is probably quotBd from Kabir, Jo ugai so athawai phvlai so 
kamhitny. 

(a) In this Canto we have a bara m&sa, see note (a) to 29(1)1. The 
images are taken from the Oudh oountry side. 

(b) Omitting hyphen after Chitaur. 

(c) Nifgar, lit. ‘city-dweller’ and hence one who is speoisdly well- 
educated, and, in particular, a hero of romance, v. 34(2)9. 

(d) There follow references to various legends, each furnishing a 
parallel to the king being led away on false pretenoes. Vishnu (Narayan) 
in his dwarf avatar, trioked the Daitya Bali (Vali) by getting him to promise 
him as much ground as he (the dwarf) could cover in three strides. 
With the first stride he covered the earth, with the eeoond the heavens, 
and with the third he kioked Vali down to hell op. 1(17)2 note 41. 
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his own dominion. He is like Indra* who caught Karan 
in a noose by sleight after putting on the ap- 
pearance of a Brahman and [taking away] his coat of 
mail. He is like the Yogi Jalandhar who carried away 
the pleasure-loving Gopi Chand' in the enjoyment of 
pleasure, hike Garuda* he has taken Krishna away and 
hidden him : the separation is grievous : how will the 
herds-maids live ? 

“What fowler has caught and slain the Saras pair ? 
I have wasted away and become a skeleton : severance 1 * 
has slain me.” 

2. By severance from the beloved- her spirit was so 
distraught that [like] the papiha she ever called 'My love, 
my love’. The lady was burnt with excess of love : the 
parrot had taken him away ; the very name of her be- 
loved had departed. The arrow of severance was so 
infixed that it could not be moved : the blood exuded ; 
her bodice was soaked. Her bosom was withered : the 
necklace became a burden : by slow degrees her vital 
spirits left all her arteries. At one moment the breath 
came to her body 1 : at another her spirit departed ; she 
became hopeless. The breezes shook and moistened her 
dress : it took hours to understand the utterance of her 
mouth. Her vital spirits set forth and who should stay 
them ? Who should cause her to hear the speech of her 
beloved ? 

The sigh of severance which she breathed, at its con- 
tact fire arose. The swan of life which dwelt in her body, 
its wings were burnt and it retreated. 


(e) Indra, in order to help Arjun in combat with Karan, went to 
Karan in the guise of a Brahman and obtained his armour as alms. For Karan 
aoe 1(17)2 note 44. 

(f) Gopichand. See 12(5)6 note (f). Jalandhar, one of the chief 
Yogi Naths. In some legends he is a rival of Gorakhnath, and in a story 
given by Briggs (p. 194) Gorakhnath gets the better of him, diverting his 
wrath from Gopichand to 3 images of iron, silver and gold. 

(g) Garh<J a king of the birds was the vehicle of Vishnu. But I have 
not discovered any story of Krishna (still less Vishnu) being oarried off by 
Garuda and hidden. Krishna was abducted by AkrOr, and Pt. Kamta 
Nath Panda suggests the emendation akttr alopi. Akhr and Garuda would 
-be very similar in Persian script and the conjeoture is an excellent one- 

(h) Omitting the hyphen after birah. 

(i) Omitting the exclamation mark after mahan. 
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3. ' ‘ j Royal queen, be not defeated in thy heart : 
understand in thy spirit and control the thoughts of thy 
mind. The bee, after meeting the lotus, remembers 
[former] affection and comes [back] to the Malati k . As 
the Papiha [has] love for the Swati [and waits for the drop 
of water which falls in that asterism] so do thou endure 
thirst and fix resolution in thy mind. [Thy love will be 
renewed like] the love which the sky bears to the earth : 
the clouds come - back again in the rainy season. ( The 
fresh spring-tide returns again, with the same nectar, 
the same bees and the same plants. Do not act thus in 
spirit, lady : this noble tree will rise again if cared for. 
[The lake remained] without water for a season and dried 
up and perished : but again there will be the same lake 
and the same swan upon it. 

"The husband who has been severed from you will 
cpme again when the auspicious conjunction of planets 
comes. Those who have borne the blazing heat of Mrig- 
sira will burgeon in Adra.” 

4. "Asarh comes and the storm-clouds thunder in 
the sky : ‘severance’ prepares for battle : its army 
sounds [the attack]. Smoke-coloured, black and white, 
the clouds charge : lines of cranes display white banners. 
The sword of lightning flashes on all sides : the arrows of 
rain are poured from the clouds. The cloud-rack swoops 
down, coming from all directions : deliver me, my be- 
loved : — Dove has hemmed me in. The frog, the peafowl, 
the Kokila [are calling] ‘Piu’ : if the lightning falls, my 
life will not remain in my body. The constellation Pushya 
has come over my head : I am without my lord : who 
will repair the roof of my dwelling ? Adra has come : the 
land is flooded : who will give me honour 1 when I am 
without my beloved ? 

"Happy are they whose lovers are at home : honour 
is theirs and pride. If the well-beloved is abroad, we 
forget all our happiness. 

(j) This stanza is apparently addressed to Nagmati by her compa- 
nions. 

(k) Cp. 31(15)3. 

(l) A pun on Ttdar (honour) and Aim properly ardra (the constellation). 
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5. “In Sawan the clouds shed rain exceedingly : the 
floods are out, but I am dried up by severance. 'Punarbasu' 
is in the ascendant, but I see not my beloved : I become 
distraught. Where is my clever lover? Tears of blood 
fall to the ground, drop by drop ; they roll away like 
creeping red velvet insects. My companions have made 
swings to swing with their lovers : the m champaign is green 
and their garments are safflower coloured. My heart 
rises, and falls like the ' motion of a swing : severance 
buffets it and sets it in motion. The road is hard to see 
and lies through unfathomable deeps : my spirit is dis- 
traught, — it is like a wandering dragonfly. The world is 
flooded with water wherever my view reaches : without 
a rower, my boat fails. 

“Trackless mountains and oceans are between us, and 
rough dense dhak forests. What shall I do to meet you, 
my beloved ? I have not feet or wings. 

6. “Bhadon comes, hard to endure and very burden- 
some : how shall I pass the dark nights. My house is 
empty and my beloved lives elsewhere : my bed is like 
a serpent and bites me again and again. I shall live 
alone, keeping my couch : straining my eyes, I shall die 
of a broken heart. The lightning flashes, the douds 
terrify me with their thunder : severance is like death 
and has devoured my life* ‘Magha’ sheds rain in heavy 
showers : my two eyes shed water like the eaves of a house''. 
All through Bhadon, the lady is dried up : not yet has 
her husband come to refresh her. "The east wind blows 
and the land is covered with water, but I am dried up 
like ak or thorn scrub. 

"All the land is filled with water to overflowing : earth 
and sky meet in one. Give support, my beloved, to your 
wife who is sinking in the abyss of passion”. 

7. “Kunwar has come, and the waters have receded 
from the world. Come, my beloved, now : my body is 
emaciated. At the sight of you, my love, my body will 
flourish : my thoughts are out of order : return and show 


(m) Cp. *9(7)7. 

(n) Lit. yottk. 
27 
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kindness to me. ‘Chitra’ the friefcd of the fishes has come : 
the Papiha which calls on her beloved 0 has found him. 
‘Agast’ has risen : the clouds thunder like elephants 
[trumpeting] : kings harness their steeds and set forth 
to battle. The 'Swati drop falls into the mouth of the 
Chatak : in the ocean the shells are all filled with pearls. 
The swans come back to their familiar lakes : the Saras 
cranes sport together : the khanjan birds show them- 
selves. There is brightness : the Kans grass in the forest 
breaks into flower : my lover returns not : he is lost in 
foreign lands. 1 

“The elephant of severance gores my body : the wound 
lacerates my thoughts. Come quickly, my beloved, and 
do battle with it ; roar like a tiger. 

8. “In Katik the autumn moon is radiant : the world 
is cool but I am "burnt by love’s distress. The moon 
shines bright with all her fourteen digits : it is as though 
all earth and heaven were burning. She sets my body 
and my mind and my couch on fire : to all others she is 
the moon, but to me the demon of eclipse. There is 
darkness in all four quarters if the true love is not at home. 
Now, O cruel one, come at this time : it is the- festival 
of “Diwali for the world. My companions sing the 
r Jhumak song, twisting their limbs [in the dance] : I am 
dried up, my partnership is severed. She whose beloved 
is at home her’ wishes are fulfilled : but for me severance 
is a double distress of rivalry. 

“All my friends keep festival, singing and playing 
Diwali games. What shall I sing, who am without ‘my 
beloved ? I abide with ashes cast upon my head. 


(o) The papiha ’8 beloved ie the rain-cloud, according to Shukla’s 
Introduction p. 63. For the Papiha’ 8 oall see 23 (10) 9 note (w). 

(p) Svati, ohatak and shell, see 12(14)9 note (n). 

(q) Diwali, the festival of lights, takes place at the full moon of 

Katik. 1 

(r) JhOmak. A festival song, not here the Manora Jhumak which 
is song specially in the month of Phagun, see 20 (4) 3 note (k). « 

(a) The &abdaagar (sub voice) has manors for manorath. Manors is 
ft decoration plastered on house walls by women and children in the month 
of Katik, after the Dlvall. 
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* 9. “In Aghan the days grow short and the nights 

lengthen : hard to bear and oppressive is the night ; . how 
shall it pass ? Now, through this severance, day has 
become night : I am burnt by severance like the wick of 
a lamp. My heart trembles and evinces cold : yet this 
would depart if my beloved were with me. From house 
to house everyone has made [warm] clothes : my lord 
has taken away my beauty and delight. He who has 
departed and left me does not return and come again : 
if now he returned, that delight would return tqo. The 
heart of her who suffers severance is burnt by levin 
lire : it flames and flames till it is burnt away to ashes. 
The beloved knows not the distress of this burning : he 
reduces to cinders my youth and my life. 

“O bee, O crow, tell my message to my beloved. [Say] 
‘That lady has been burnt to death by severance : we are 
black with the smoke thereof.’ 

10. “In Pus my body shivers and shakes with the 
cold : the sun departs and sinks in the region of banka, 
hove’s distress increases : the cold is grievous : I die with 
trembling ; it takes away my life. Where is my lover, 
that I may cleave to his bosom ? The road is endless : he 
appears not near. [In spite of] blankets and coverlets I 
shiver with ague : it is as though my couch were buried 
in a snow mountain. The ‘Chakwi’ is separated by night, 
but she meets [her mate] in the day-time : I by day and 
night am the Kokila of severance. How can the bird 
that is separated live when she is alone in the night and 
her friend is not with her ? Severance becomes a hawk 
for her body in the cold weather : it devours her when 
living and spares her not when dead. 

“My blood is poured out ; my flesh is melted : my 
bones have all become like shells. 'The lady becomes 
like a Saras crane and breathes her last : 'her lord may 
fold his wings. 

11. “Magh comes in, and the hoar-frost now falls : 
severance is like de^th in the cold weather. Though I 

(t) The ^abdaagar (s. v. rar=rat&n, ret) quotes this Terse as gkan 
tnvas hoi rar may\, ; ip ru mtlahiii pa&kh (meaning doubtful). For ran 
mui op. 31 (10) 3 and 31 (4) 8. 
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pack my body with cotton wool on every side, yet, shiver* 
mg and shaking, my bosom trembles exceedingly. Come, 
6 my lord, be as the sun and blaze forth : without you 
the cold will not depart in the month of Magh. In this 
Magh let the root of delight begin to grow : do you be 
the bee and let my youth be the flower. My eyes shed 
water like winter showers : without thee my clothing 
cuts me to the quick like arrows". The [tear] drops fall, 
pattering like hail : severance becomes a wind and buffets 
them. For whom is adornment ? Who should put cm 
silk attire ? There is no necklace on my neck, but I am 
like its string. 

“Without thee, thy lady’s bosom shudders ; her body 
is like a wisp of straw, and trembles. And moreover, 
severance sets it on fire and seeks to scatter the 
ashes. 

12. “In Phagun the wind blows in gusts : the four- 
fold" cold cannot be endured. My body becomes like a 
yellow leaf and, moreover, severance buffets it about. 
The tall trees shed their leaves and so does the dhak in 
the jungle : branches bend with flowers and fruits’". The 
herbs give delight to the heart, but for me in this world 
there is double despair. All people celebrate the spring 
festival and join in the Holi song' : they have taken my 
body, as it were, and laid it on the Holi fire. If only my 
beloved might find me burning thus, burning or dying 
I should feel no anger. Night and day this [wish] dwells 
in my spirit, that I may now be devoted to you, my lover. 

“I will burn this body to ashes ; I will say to the wind 
‘scatter them,’ if only they will fly and fall on that path 
on which my beloved sets his feet. 


(u) Shukla interprets c\ir as wound, but it is better to take it 
in the ordinary sense of clothing. 

(v) Cold days are not unknown in Uudh in Phagun (Pebruary-March), 

but it would be incorrect to call the oold four fold. Possibly chaugun 
was suggested by the sound of phngun, without much heed being paid 
to its meaning. * 

(w) This is not in place here. Phagun is not a month of flowers 
and certainly not of fruit. 

(x) The Holi festival comes at the full moon between Phagun and 
Chaith. It is therefore mentioned both in this stanza and in the next. 
For Holi and Phag see 20(4)4 note (k). For Chanchari see 20(7) 7 
note (n). 
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13. "In Chait there is the carnival of spring 7 : but 

to my mind the world is desolate. The cuckoo call of 
love shoots all its five arrows home : ah the forests pour 
out tears of blood. All the leaves of the goodly trees 
rise from a bath [of blood] 1 : the Majith shrub is soaked 
therein : the dhak of the forest is red. The mangoes put 
forth shoots and now begin to bear fruit : “come home 
now, my fortunate lover. The trees and shrubs flower 
in a thousand ways : the bees rove around, thinking of 
the Malati. For me the flowers have all become thorns : bb 
if I look at them it is as though ants were tormenting me. 
My youth blossomed and was like an orange bough : 
[owing to] the parrot, severance, it cannot now be kept 
safe. • 

“Be like a homing pigeon"’-, my beloved, come quickly, 
rushing hither. Your wife is in another’s power 
without you she cannot get release. 

14. "Baisakh' comes and there is excessive heat : 
mixed scents, light raiment and sandal paste are like fire. 
The sun, blazing, looks towards the snowy mountains”', 
but the conflagration of severance drives its chariot 
straight at me. In this blazing conflagration, my beloved, 

(y) DhamSri see 20(7)6 note(m). Basanta (Vasant) is both spring 
and the companion of Kamadeo, the god of Love ; but the festival of 
Vasant, in the latter sense, is liasant-panchami or Sri-panehami, the fifth 
day of the bright half of Magh (two months earlier than the beginning of 
Vasant in the former sense). The pancham or fifth note of the scale is con- 
nected with Kamadeo, as being the note of his vehicle, the Kokila. Five 
is also the number of Kamadeo’s darts (see next verse). There seemB 
to be some confusion between the different meanings of Vasant and 
pancham, but in 16 (4) 5 Jaisi rightly placeB Sri-panchami in Magh. 

(z) i.e. the new spring leaves are pink coloured. 

(aa) In Chait the mango puts forth either new pink leaves, or dark 
red shoots which afterwords bear blossom and fruit. The same tree (at any 
rate the same main branch) does not do both. The tree, or branch, which 
is going to bear fruit keeps its last year’s dark green leaves. But I do not 
think that Jaisi is referring to this characteristic. 

(bb) Cp. Burns : But my fause lover dole the rose, And oh he left 
the thorn, to me. k 

(cc) Lit. a tumbling pigeon, but the reason for the comparison is that 
the pigeon is a homer not a tumbler. Jaisi may have confused the word 
with ghar. 

(dd) i.e. she is a victim of severance. Shukla sees a pun in n7lrt—(l) 
wife (2-) artery, hut this is not necessary. 

(ee) In the hottest part of the year the sun’s course (in the Northern 
hemisphere) is furthest to the North. The poet suggests that it is seeking 
coolness in the snows of the. Himalayas. 
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do you make a shade : come and quench me even in the 
hot coals. At sight of you, your wife will become cool : 
come and, instead of this fire, make a [cool] garden. If 
I begin to bum I will bum like a furnace : though you 
turn me [like grain in a furnace] and roast me, I will not 
leave your door/the sand". ^The lake 88 of my heart 
is continually shrinking : it is cracked and split into many 
pieces. Do you support, O my beloved, my breaking 
heart : join it in one with the refreshing rain of your 
glance. 

“The lotus which opened on the lake of my mind hh has 
become dried up for want of water. Even now the plant 
will flourish again if my beloved comes and waters it. 

15. “In Jeth the world is a fire : the lG blows : dust 
devils arise and coals of fire fall. Severance awakens, 
roaring, like Hanuwant : it assails my body and causes 
a conflagration of Tanka". All the four winds fan the 
flame : the burning heat of Lanka spreads to Palanka. 
Through burning I have become black like to river 
Kalindi (Jumna) : the fire of severance is grievous and 
very evil. The flames arise and the whirlwind approaches : 
my eyes cannot see clearly : I am dying as the captive of 
distress. I am half burnt ; the flesh of my body is dried 
up : severance has assailed me, like ravening death. It 
has devoured my flesh and has now fastened on my bones f 
come now : when it hears you approaching, it will flee 
away. 

“Mountains, ocean, moon, clouds, sun cannot endure 


(ff) Shukla (Introduction p. 49) explains as a simile of grain being 
roasted in a furnace, where it is mixed with sand. It hops about, but does 
not leave the sand. There is no doubt also a pun On &i»ru=(l) sand (bllu) 
(2) door (dvnr). 

(gg) In the hot weather, the clay bed of a lake from which the water 
recedes, dries ijp and cracks. At the first heavy shower of rain (davafigara) 
the flssureB are closed up. See Shukla’s Introduction p. 116/7, where the 
truth to nature of this simile is rightly praised. 

(hh) Msnasar, properly the sacred lake near Kailas, but used of the 
lake of the mind (mSnas), Shukla (Introduction, p. 216) gives it both 
meanings in 15 (10) 2. See also Shukla’s Introduction p. 15 for the 
story of how the recital of this couplet by a disciple of Jaiai won for the poet 
the favour of the Raja of Amethi. 

(ii) There is the usual pun on lakkn. PalahkS is an imaginary island 
beyond Lanka, as in 21 (8) 3, and also here (punningly)=bed. 
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that fire.” (Saith Muhammad) that faithful wife is to 
be praised who thus burns for the sake of her beloved. 

16. " Ji Now Jeth and Asarh begin to burn : for me, 
without my beloved, thatching is troublesome. My body 
is like a wisp of straw : T am dried up where I stand : 
the rain has come and distress bums and spreads. There 
is no string 1111 [to splice the thatch], there is no one to 
support me : speech comes not : what shall I say in my 
weeping ? When one has no resources 11 , who in this world 
asks about him ? He goes about like a body without a 
spirit, like a hollow bundle of munj grass. I am in dis- 
tress without my support : when there is no upright, the 
beam cannot be raised. The clouds shed rain : my eyes 
shed tears : I have become soaked to the skin without 
my lord. Where are the joists for fashioning a new frame 
work ? Without thee, my beloved, thatching succeeds 
not. 

‘‘Even now look upon me with compassion, O cruel 
]ord, and come home. My house is becoming ruined and 
desolate ; come and restore it and dwell in it.” 

17. Weeping she passed the twelve months : there 
were a thousand griefs in every breath she drew. Each 
smallest particle of time became a year : each watch 
was more than could be contained in an aeon. “He comes 
not, beautiful*as Krishna" 1 ,n , from whom a faithful wife will 
dbtain married bliss. As evening comes I gaze on his 
road, withering away : ‘What hour is it at which my be- 
loved will return ?’ I have been burnt black like charcoal 
by longing for my lover : not an ounce of flesh remains 
on my body. No blood remains : my body is melted by 

(jj) Jeth haB had a stanza to itself (15), and so has AsStfh (4): this 
stanza is concerned with an operation the time for which falls at the end 
of Jeth and the beginning of Asarh, — and with similes drawn therefrom. 
(Not a very queenly occupation, as one commentator has pointed out). 

(kk) Shukla explains baiidh as string but it may also be bandhu = 
kinsma n 

(11) NtrafAi mtthi see note (1) to 7 (1) 9. 

(mm) MurBri is Vishnu or Krishna, the enemy of the demon Mura. 

The passage is full of puns. 80 nah\t—( 1) he not«=(2) gold. Bvp=: 

(1) beauty (2) silver. Bohn j=(l) married bliss (2) borax and erunTtri — (1) good 
wife (2) goldsmith woman. S<y$e met tohag is a common expression for 
an enhancement of beauty. 
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severance : [my blood] has become like rattis' and has 
poured from my eyes.” The lady clasped her hands in 
supplication, [saying], ‘Love has burnt me : do you cool 
me, my lord.’ 

The lady wept for a year and a day : then she was 
defeated, lamenting in her thought. After making in- 
quiry from human beings, going from house to house, she 
went forth to inquire from the birds. 

18. °°[She said] “I have become an inquirer (peafowl) 
and have taken my abode in the forest : my rival, who is 
my enemy, has set a snare for me. I have become 
(a crow) and the arrow of severance has pierced my 
body : if the beloved comes the crow will fly pp . Being 
dejected (a green pigeon) I have attended on his road : 
now what bird shall I send there ? [Though] white and 
pale (two varieties of dove) 1 [still] recite the name of my 
beloved : if there is anger in my mind (Chitrokh)''\ there 
is no other place [of security] for me. Go and come again 
(weaver bird) that my beloved may embrace me : who* 
ever brings us together is venerable (sparrow).” She 
became a Koel and kept on calling : as a Milkmaid bird 
she called ‘Take my curds’ (or ‘I am burnt’). [She became] 
a starling on the tree and a swan on the water : severance 
entered her heart and made havoc there (blue jay). 

Whatever bird she approached and told her tale of 
woe, that bird was consumed with flame, while the trees 
became leafless. 

19. "She wept with sobs like the notes of the Koel : 
her tears of blood were sown in the forest like Ghunghuchi 
berries. She became black-faced but her eyes and body 


(nn) Ratti, a small red jungle berry, here compared to tears of Hood. 
Cp. ghunghuchi 30 (19) 1 and guhja 30 (19) 4. 

( 00 ) This stanza introduces the names of various birds by means of 
puns (see Shukla’s introduction p. 154). 

(pp) Shukla explains as a colloquial women’s saying. 

(qq) Chitrokb or chitravS, a brick-red bird with white spots on its 
wing*. Sabdsagar (s. v.) quotes this verse as Dkauri pnniuk kahi p/iytt 
}k7i vt, jo chiirokhan dUear nanii (Ring dove and turtle tell me where my love 
is : chitrokhan is your other name). 

(rr) Pt. Chandrabali Pande in an essay in the Nagari Pracharini 
Patrika, year 43 pt. 3 p. 263, on Manjhan’s Madbumalati, argues that 
Jaisi had an earlier poem by Manjhan as a model for this among other 
passages. Whether original or borrowed, this particular stanza is a series of 
unpleasing tropes, except- for the really poetical one in tile last couplet. 
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were red. She is scorched by the distress of sever- 
ance. who can cool her ? Wherever she stands, 
having taken up her abode in the forest, there there is a 
heap of ghunghuehi** berries. It is as though her spirit 
were in every drop : the berries moan saying 'My love, My 
love’. With this grief the dhak became leafless: [its leaves], 
drowned in blood, arose again ruddy in hue. Ruddy too 
were the bimba gourds, soaked in the sam£ blood ; the 
parwar" became ripe : the wheat grain was broken- 
hearted. "Let me behold" [she says] “where my beloved 
is : who will speak a word for me where that jewel, Ratan 
Sen, is ? 

"In that country there can be no rainy season, no 
winter and no spring. Nor can there be any kokila or 
papiha : if there were, my lover would have listened to 
them and would have come to me." 

31. NAGMATI’S MESSAGE 

1. She wandered about weeping, but noone stirred, 
till at mid-night a bird spoke. "You are wandering about 
and scorching all the birds : what is the sorrow on account 
of which you do not close your eyes at night?” Nagmati 
wept bitterly : how should she sleep who is separated 
from her lover ? "He does not depart from my mind 
and my thought : the water from my eyes will not cease. 
Noone will go to him in Singhala-dvipa : to him for whom 
my eyes look as the shell looks for Sewati. He, my lord, 
has become a Yogi and departed : since that time noone 
has told him my message. I continually question all 
roving Yogis, but not one tells me the right news, O bird. 

“There is desolation on all sides : noone undertakes 
my message. ' I will tell thee my sorrow in severance : 
sit and listen for a short time. 


(88) Qhunghuchi, the same as ratti, 30 (17) ti note (pp), and as 
gunjn in the next verse, where there is a pun on gXlnji, lit. roar (a milder 
word would have been more suitable, but evidently a pun was thought 
more important). These red berries are of course the lady’s tears of blood. 

(tt) 'Panear or paboal, a species of cucumber, grown in the South 
Eastern districts of the United Provinces during the rains. 

28 
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2. “To him should sorrows be told, brother, who will 
be affected by another’s woe when he hears it. Who will 
be like Bhima to take on his shoulders the distress that 
consumes another ? Who will take word to Singhala ? 
Since my love has become a Yogi and departed thither, 
I, wasting in severance, have become like [the frame of] 
a viol*. He has blown the Yogi’s horn and has met his 
Guru : I have become ashes ; he has not come to gather 
them together. If anyone will come and tell me his 
story, I will be his footstool, his handmaid for life. Thinking 
on his virtues I have become like [the string of] a necklace : 
even now he has not returned, and my skin has left [my 
bones]. Severance is my Guru, and has made my bosom 
his begging bowl ; he who subsists on air, it is he who 
lives. $ 

“All my bones have become [like the frame work of] 
a viol, and all my sinews have become like its strings. 
From every pore the notes arise : in what manner shall 
I tell my woes ? 

3. "Speak thus to Padmavati, 0 bird : to her who 
has met my lover and bewitched him. You in your own 
house have become a housewife, a husband— stealer : he 
has left me to recite prayers and perform penance by 
myself. A palace of gold is what you have obtained, 
but he has departed after reducing my palace to the con- 
dition of Lanka. You have obtained ease and bliss for 
your body : my heart is filled with conflict and woe. I 
too was married to this same beloved husband : it was 
as though I had won another’s spirit. Be merciful now, 
and give back my spirit : unite me with my lover and 
quicken me again. I have no business, girl, with en- 
joyment : all I desire is to behold him face to face. 

“Do not be a hostile rival, you in whose hands is my 
lover. Bring him back to me just once, I humbly be- 
seech you’”'. 

Canto 31 

(a) The likeneBs is explained in vv. 8 and 9 of this stania. 

(b) In 39 (11) 7 Nagmati was like the string of a necklace. Hero 
there ii algo a pun on gun — (1) virtue (2) string. 

(o) laterally, your foot, my forehead. See 32 (2) 9 for a similar 
expression. 
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4. Ratansen’s mother, Surasati, was like Mainawati, 
the mother of Gopichand. The old lady became blind, 
weeping for sorrow [saying] “Where is my life, my jewel 
(Ratan) lost ? He has taken away my life : I am without 
support : who will help me to stand ? Deprived of my 
life I am dependent on others : where is my son who 
might come and be my stay ? My eyes have no sight ; 
lamps give no light : the house is dark, when a son is not 
in it. Who will come in place of Sarvan' 1 to prop my 
body and support my feet ? You were like Sarvan and 
prepared a carrier : having fitted the basket, why have 
you now left it ?” 

His mother was breathing her last, saying, 'Sarvan, 
Sarvan’, and clinging to the carrier. “Without you [she 
said] I shall not obtain water ; Dasratha will bring fire’’. 

5. The bird took the .message and set forth : fire 
arose through all Singhala. Who can restrain the con- 
flagration of severance in mid-course ? From the smoke 
that arose the clouds became blacl^. Such flames were 
let loose that the sky was filled with them : they became 
constellations and fell to earth, broken. Wherever the 
earth was burnt, there was alkali : it became, as it were, 
dust in the fire of severance. It was like the two demons 
of eclipse, when banka was burnt : the sparks flew and 
fell upon the moon. The bird went to the ocean and 
screamed aloud : the fishes were burnt and the water 
became salt. The Tough jungle was burnt, and the shells 
in the sea. He went on and came near to Singhala-dvipa. 

On the shore of the ocean is a noble tree. He went 
and perched on that tree. Until he should tell his mes- 
sage, thirst and hunger were nothing to him. 


(d) Sarvan, a model of filial piety, who used to carry his blind p&renti 
about in baskets slung on a pole (for*w»r»). He was accidentally killed by 
Oasrath while fetching water for his parents. Dasrath took water to the 
parents, who foretold that he too would be deprived of his son (Rama) The 
story is told in the Valmiki Ramayana : it took the form later of a 
Buddhist Jataka, in which the hero got his name of Srawana Kum&r (the 
neophyte), and is now sung, by wandering minstrels, as the song of Sarwan. 
U lasting by Goshain mendicants, to the accompaniment of a Sitar, in the 
same va y as the Gopinath and Bhartari songB are sung by Yogi ’mendi- 
cant* to the accompaniment of a kingari. 
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. f>. Ratansen, hunting in the forest, passed beneath 
that same noble tree. Cool was the tree on the shore of 
the ocean : it was exceedingly high and its shade was deep. 
He tied up his horse and sat down alone : the others, his 
companions, were all disporting themselves. He turned 
and looked at the branches of the noble tree : he . began 
to listen to the speech of the winged fowls. Among these 
fowls was that bird to which Nagmati had told her dis- 
tress. They were all asking the history' of the bird, “Ho, 
friend, how have you become black?” He said, “Friends, 
about two months ago I went to Jambn dvipa. 

“I saw a city; the fortress of Chitaur is its name. How 
shall I tell the distress [that I found there] ? It is in that 
place that I was burnt. 

7. “The King [of the place] had become a Yogi and 
gone forth : the city was desolate as though smitten by 
darkness. Nagmati is his queen : she is burnt by sever- 
ance and has become the colour of a Koel. By this time 
she would have been bjirnt away to ashes : the burning of 
severance is unspeakable. Even then she lamented' 
broken-heartedly : her tears kept falling, all like flakes 
of fire. That fire spread in all four directions : the earth' 
burnt till the conflagration reached to heaven. Who can 
extinguish the fire of severance when it blazes ? He whom 
it reaches runs straight in front of him. I too began to 
be burnt there : my body became black. I fled for my 
life. 

“Why do you laugh in pride and disport yourselves in 
the ocean ? His mind will fall in the power of severance, 
whom its fire reaches and burns.” 

8. Hearing this the King of Chitaur thought in his 
mind, “From whom have I heard this divine message ? 
Who is this on the tree in the guise of a bird who has 
spoken the message of Nagmati ? Who are you, O friend, 
who dwell in the thought of my mind, god or demon or 
winged fowl of the air ? Brahma or Vishnu has made you 
vocal so that you have told me the right word. Where 

(e) I take nJlmfl to In; tbo Persian nnma and not the Hindi n?tm. 

(f) Kvki is the word ordinarily used for the note of the koel, to 
which Nagmati has been compared (in colour) above. 
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did’ you see that Nagmati, who told you of severance as 
she specially felt it in her mind ? I am that king who 
became a Yogi and for whose sake she is thus love-lorn, 
hike you, bird, so do‘ I pass my days I wish for the time 
when I shall go and fly [to her], 

“O bird, my eyes are ever fixed on that way. No mes- 
sengers come who might tell me her message.” 

9. ’■‘‘Why do you ask for a love- message ? You have 
become a Yogi, and have no knowledge of enjoyment. 
[If the Yogi] does not blow his conch or his horn the right 
way but blows them the wrong way he will waste 
away by night and day. He goes round in a circle to the 
lfeft like an oilman’s bullock : if he falls into a whirlpool 
he cannot get out of it. Horses, ships and carts are driven 
on the right : the potter’s wheel is turned to the left. 
Birds do not make the same mistake as you do : they 
realise that they come into the world to fly. I have come 
as far as one island for you, but what of that ? The whole 
world is beneath my feet. He who turns to the right is 
as bright as the moon and the sun which are radiant in 
the world.” 

Muhammad has left the left-hand direction with one 
ear and one eye. Since he has reached the right-hand 
way his song, like the Papiha bird’s, [is of the beloved]. 

10. “I went round the mountain of the north pole 
keeping my right side towards it : having gone round 
Sumeru I came to the fortress of Chitaur. I saw weeds 
growing in your palace : your mother had become blind 
with weeping. As, bereft of Sarvan 1 ', his parents became 
blind, so she was breathing her last, her thoughts fixed 

(g) The general meaning of the stanza is that there is a right way 
and a wrong way of doing things : (dahintt and bitynii mean both 
right and wrong and right and Irft). The oilman’s bullock is driven round 
left-handed (anti-clockwise) and never gels out of the circle in which he 
is confined, cp. Akhrawut (24) 7. So with a potter’s wheel. But we 
steer horses, ships, carts by the right and they go forward. The sun and 
and moon go round right-handed (clock- wise) and enlighten the 
world. Speaking of right amj left finally leads Jaisi to mention his own 
loss of the sight of one eye, cp. 1 (21) 1 note 55, and the hearing of one 
ear. By this loss he was led to the 1 ight way, and became the poet of 
love. 

(h) See 31 (4) 6 note (d). The point of comparison is that SarwSn 
took water to his parents. 
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on yon. She said "I am dying, who will lift the earner ? 
My son is not [here] : who will give me water ?" Thirst 
went and attached itself to her : water was given her by 
the hand of Dasrath. - She did not drink water, but wished 
for fixe : such is the profit of a son like you being bom. 
Be like Bhagirath' and return thither : go quickly, it is 
the time of her death. 

“You, as a good son of your mother, do not thus take 
a foreign land [for your home]. By this time she will have 
died : go and perform her funeral rites. 

11. “Nagmati’s sorrow of severance is illimitable : 
earth and heaven are burning with the flame thereof. 
The city and its ramparts, the house and the country' 
outside are desolate : God forbid 1 that any house should 
be bereft of its men. You have fallen into the power of 
the witchcraft of Kanvaru 1, : you have forgotten your 
Yoga : Lona the witch has cozened you. She [Nagmati] 
has died and become ashes for your sake : she has become 
a serpent, feeding on air. Perhaps she says ‘Take and 
eat me’, but there is no flesh on her body which might 
please anyone. Severance is a peacock : that lady is a 
serpent 1 : do you, as a cat, speedily come to the rescue. 
Her flesh has fallen away, and she is reduced to a skeleton : 

0 Yogi, go to her at once, taking healing herbs. 

“Seeing her distress in severance I left my forest dwelling. 

1 came in haste to the shore of the ocean, and from that 
time I have not left it. 

12. “Such a conflagration was there from the bonfire 
of severance that the clouds became black from the smoke 
which arose. Rahu was burnt and so was ketu : the 
sun was burnt and so was half the moon. Moreover, all 

(i) Bhagirath by the power of bis austerities brought the Ganges 
down from heaven to extinguish the flames which were consuming the 
sixty thousand sons of Sagar, his. ancestor. 

(j) Nauj is the Arabio naflz bilah (May God preserve us). 

(k) KSnvarfl — KSmrtlp or Assam, celebrated for witchoraft, where 
dwelt Lon5 or Nona a noted witch. Chimar by caste, cp. 38 (3) 6, 49 (2) 2 
Crooke, Popular Religion p. 336. Briggs, The Chamars p, 185 and 
Gorakhnath p. 74. Kamrup sorcery verges are still supposed to be very 
potent, if rightly learnt from the initiated and properly recited. 

(l ) The snake (Nagmati ) is the natural prey of the peacock. 
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the constellations and stars were burnt : meteors, rushing, 
fell to earth. The earth itself was burnt in many places : 
the dhalc jungle flared up and was burnt with this con- 
flagration. From the breath of severance such a burning 
heat issued that the mountains were burnt and became 
like live coals. Bees and insects and serpents were burnt, 
and koels and king-crows and ravens. All the birds of 
the forest flew away to save their lives : the fish in the 
water were distressed and dived down. % 

“I too, burning, departed from there and came and 
quenched myself in the ocean. The water of ocean was 
burnt and become salt : the smoke covered the world.” 

13. The King said, “O heavenly messenger, come 
down and approach near to me, O visitor from another 
country, het me support your feet and fold you to my 
breast : be near to me and speak your message of love.” 
The bird, which was a forest-dweller, said, “How have 
you, from a householder, become a wandering mendicant ? 
If beneath a tree there is anyone like you, it is the same 
[look-out for the bird in the tree] whether it is a Kokila 
or a crow. Poisoned food lies upon the earth : the haryal 
knows this and avoids the ground"'. I shall rove, a wanderer, 
from branch to branch : I shall make ready my wings 
for setting forth. The hours of life are continually grow- 
ing less : life may remain in the evening, but [next] day 
it remains not. 

“So long as I rove in freedom I shall not fall into a cage. 
I shall go speedily to my own land, in the midst whereof 
is a way of safety.” 

14. Having spoken the message, the bird departed : 
fire was kindled in all Singhala. For a long time the king 
called after him, but he disappeared and did not come 
into view again. The king saw no feather, not to speak 
of the bird : weeping, he returned in despondency. “Just 
as that bird, seeking, lost himself, so one day I too will set 
forth. While my life and my body are united, I must 
once go to the fortress of Chitaur.” The bee [Ratansen] 
came to where the lotus [Padmavati] was in her palace ; 


(m) See 2 (5) 8 Note (31). 
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but the bird took his spirit away with it. His body was 
in Singhala, his mind dwelt in Chitaur : his spirit was 
distraught as though he had been bitten by a serpent. 

All the ladies [of the harem] laughingly asked him 
with ambrosial words the state of his mind. All charm 
had departed : poison had spread : he had neither wit 
nor reason. 

15. It was a year or more that he had stayed in 
Singhala : the days had passed for him in enjoyment and 
disport. But he was in despair when he heard the mes- 
sage : he continually remembered in his mind the land of 
Chitaur. When the lotus saw the bee in despair she re- 
mained not firm : she now remembered the Malati. [She 
said] “The Yogi, the bee, the tvind are not in one’s control : 
how shall they remain if they have made up their minds 
to depart ? Although one should take one’s own life and 
give it them, yet a Yogi or a bee would not be in his control. 
He has left the lotus and taken the Malati to his bosom : 
now how can the bee be steadfast, my friends ?” Gan- 
dharvasen, came [and said] “Listen, my son : how has 
your spirit become hopeless ? 

“I have brought life to you : I have given you a 
dwelling place in my eyes". If you become hopeless, then 
for whom is this place a paradise ?” 

32. RATANSEN’S LEAVE-TAKING 

1. Ratansen spoke respectfully with folded hands : 
“My tongue is not worthy of telling your praise. If I had 
a thousand tongues, my lord, yet could not your praise 
be told in due degree. I was base ore" and you have made 
me gold : it was when you gave me lustre that I became 
a jewel (Ratan). The Ganges is pure with such undefiled 
water, that, if a brook joins it with water that is unclean, 

(n) in the Biblical phrase, (Deut. 32, 10) / have kept you as the 

apple of my eye. There is a similar expression in an Oudh ballad dhan 
ahkhiyh inch rftkhit chhipny (Gramglt p. 68). 

Cakto XXXII. 

(a) Knych. Grierson translates as ore in 1 (21) 7, but elsewhere 
the word means either clay— S3 (1) 6 — or glass 12 (8) 8, and the latter 
may be the meaning here. 
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that water becomes part qf the stream and reaches die 
ocean : its sin is removed and it becomes pore as a pearl. 
Even so I was of impure nature, but when I came near 
to you, 'I became undefiled.' By your favour I came to 
Singhala city : through you I -rose to kingship and no- 
bility. 

"You are king of the seven seas : noone can stand in 
rivalry with you. All men come and bow their heads 
wheresoever you have erected your throne. 

2. “Now one humble request I will make, my lord ; 
the body only remains so long as the spirit remains in it. 
A messenger of mine has come to-day : he brought a letter 
and gave it to me, your majesty. With regard to the 
business of kingship and [matters of] land there is no 
enemy like a brother* 1 . Each makes account [of the 
kingdom] as his own : one is ready to slay another in 
order to get the succession. It has been like the night of 
new moon when the constellations exercise kingship : 
make me the moon and send me thither this very day. 
From [the country] where my ancestral kingdom is, they 
have written and sent me word that [that kingdom] has 
now become another’s. Nearby thereto is the Sultan 
of Delhi ; if dawn comes, he will arise like the sun''. 

“May you remain immortal so long as earth and heaven 
[endure] : take my life on earth. My head will ever be 
there where your foot is.” 

3. Thereupon all the king’s oouncil arose : “Verily, 
lord, the request is a weighty one and one that should be 
granted. Bet there not be division between brothers : 
it was by domestic cleavage that Lanka was destroyed. 
You have planted a tree ; let it not be withered : show 
your countenance so that it may obtain water. You have 
lit a lamp and brought it and set it up : still this guest 
will not remain in a foreign land. If anyone has inheri- 
ted a kingdom anywhere, that land is naturally to his 
liking. ‘I have placed you in my eye and kept you 


(b) Suggesting a fictitious reason for Ratansen’s departure, — that a 
brother is interfering with his affairs in his absence. 

(0) ».«. let me recover my kingdom : if not, the emperor will get it; - 

89 
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there' 4 : — let not your tongue speak any such speedu 
Ordain a' day : let us speed him on his way with good 
fortune : may his life be long and may he come bade 
again.” 

They all agreed in this, and preparation was made for 
departure. They prayed to Ganesh for success [and said] 
"May God fulfil the whole undertaking.” 

4. 'The lady (garden) Padmavati said respectfully, 
"I am, my beloved, like a fresh (nevari) jasmine (kund) 
flower. Where is that Malati plant and how is she like 
me ? She should do service (sevati) at my feet (kadam) 

and be pressed (champ) (chameli) .’ 

You are like the thread of an ornamental garland (singar- 
har), so close you are to the heart of the flower-bud. I 
shall always do obeisance to that [god of] spring, who is 
blooming (kusum) and ruddy gulaland of a good countenance 
(sudarsan) and auspicious. I beseech you with folded 
hands (bakuchan) : I am not angry (ros) : ‘Listen : do 
not desert the Bakawali and prefer the Juhi. If 
Nagmati (nagesar) is to your mind, still she cannot 
rival me in speech (bol). I have become of good conduct 
(sadbarg) and taken refuge : hereafter, my beloved, do 
what you will do (kama)." 

However ^tnuch (ket) the lady (garden) gave counsel, 
lest the bee should be pierced by the thorn, still he said 
“I will die in Chitaur : I will perform the horse-sacrifice 
[there.]” 

5. When Padmavati heard of the move for departure 
she rose with frightened spirit and beat her head. Her 
eyes became wet and filled with tears : "I must leave 
[she said] this paradise of Singhala. I shall leave my 
home and go into exile : this is the day for which I wept 
before. I shall leave my own friends and companions: 
it is a far journey : I shall leave them and set forth alone. 
Where there can be no remaining without departing, why 

(d) Referring to what Gandharvanen said in 31(15)8. 

(e) This stanza contains a string of puns on flower names, many of 
them untranslatable, cp. 27(41) and 38(1). In v. 6 bcl tari, Shnkla finds 
a pan in ‘bol’ — (1 ) speech (2) an Arabian shrub. Ft. Kanta Nath Panels 
suggests mol tari (equal worth) with a pun on ‘maidtiti' (name of a shnity, 
a brilliant emendation. 
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did I not die there at my very birth ? What happiness 
have I experienced from coming to this my home? It 
has been only the likeness of a dream. My father was 
unkind in keeping his girl child alive. Why has he given 
her in marriage and thus sent her into exile ?" 

Sorrow came and attacked her heart : her spirit was 
besieged, as it were. She wept for distress of mind, 
Stopping in every chamber. 

6. Thereafter Padmavati called her companions : 
hearing of the departure they all came together. “Come 
to me, my companions : I am going to a place from which, 
when I have gone, I shall not return again. That land is 
beyond the seven seas : how shall we ever meet, or how 
shall any message come ? I am setting out on a difficult 
road to a distant country : I know not whether I shall 
have weal or woe. My father has not shown kindness in 
his heart : who there will grasp my arm and preserve me ? 
I and you have disported ourselves in company one with 
another : but the end has brought severance and laid it 
on my neck. While life lasts, I cannot bear to be separa- 
ted from such friends as you, such dear companions. 

“If my lover bids me go, what can I do ? His command 
cannot be set aside. Whether I shall meet with you 
again or not, let us, my companions, embrace.” 

7. 'When the lady weeps, all her companions weep 
also : ‘Seeing you [they say] we lament on our own ac- 
count. If one like you cannot remain, then what of us, 
who are not our own mistresses ? He who is our father, 
the beginning and the end, he did not think of this day 
in his heart. He is pitiless and has not shown pity : why 
should blame attach to us [on account of] one grain of 
wheat ? Why, even the heart of a wheatgrain may be 
split, but that father does not feel in his heart. We have 
beheld our clever friend living in this her home as if she 
were a mere guest. She would not have desired her own 


(f) Thu ituxa it allegorical As a girl baa to leave her father’# 
borne for that of her husband, so the soul has only a temporary home is 
this life. This is due to Eve’s sin in eating (in Muslim legend) a grain of 
wheat, and to her being exiled from Paradise, vide Akharawat 7(2) and 
Shukla’s Introduction P. 201, 238. 
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Ip&m « if there had been such great advantage in her 
husband’s house. 

“We were bom to make a journey : we have not learnt 
how to journey after coming hither. If he now will send 
us on out journey, who will clasp out feet and detain us ? 

8. “You are but a girl : your beloved is King in both 
worlds : pride and high temper beseem him. All manner 
of fruits and flowers are on his branches : if he chooses 
he will phick them off : if he chooses, he will keep them. 
[Keeping] his commands in your heart remain ever sub- 
ject to his hand : do him service, placing your forehead 
on the ground. The banyan tree and the pipal, which 
hold their heads high, and the pakar, to these [God] has 
given a small fruit. The gourd which creeps and lays 
its head on the ground, it has received a large fruit, which 
is of profit in the world. The mango which bends low 
when it bears fruit has an ambrosial fruit superior to all 
others. That loved one is truly dear to her lord who re- 
mains subject to his commands, surpassing all others in 
doing him service.” 

They draw a horoscope and look for a day for the 
journey, to see on what day the setting forth should be. 
"“If the spirit of the region is subject to an inauspicious 
planetary conjunction do not journey straight forward : 
’it is death.” 

9. $ On Sunday and Friday the demon of eclipse is in 
the Western region : on Thursday there is conflagration 
in the region of Lanka in the south. On Monday and 
Saturday journeys should not be made to the East : on 
Tuesday and Wednesday there is death in the northern 
region. If anyone must needs set forth, I will declare the 

(g) IHb&suI (Diksul) and Chak YoginJ are terns of judicial astrology. 
The Yoginls (by name Brahnvtny Ifahesioaii, Kvmnn, Nitmyanl, PiTriT hi, 
Chtunundn, and MaKalakrml) are devis presiding over the eight 
points of the compass see note (j) also. 

That I have been able to offer some sort of translation of the ensuing 
astrological stanzas is due to the kindness of Rai Bahadur Pandit Padmakar 
Dnbe, who has given me a note on them. Pt. Padmakar Dube, retired 
District Magistrate and at present president of the Nagari Prach&rini Sabha, 
is a son ofMahamahopadhyaya Pandit Sudhakar Dvivedi, Sir George Grierson’s 
oolleague. His note shows that Jaisi’s astrology is not altogether in 
accordance with approved authorities, snob the MuhOrta Chintlmani. 
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nwttedies to prevent the disease. If he sets forth dfi 4 
Tuesday he should put coriander seed in his mouth : 
if he travels on a Monday he should look upon a mirror. 
If he -sets forth on a Friday he should put mustard seed 
in his mouth : if he goes to the South on a Thursday, he 
should eat gur. On a Sunday he should put pan in his 
mouth and crush it : on a Saturday he should chew bai- 
birang h . On a Wednesday, make a meal of curds before 
setting out : these are the remedies • there is no [need] 
to seek others. 

Now hear the points of the Yogini, which do not remain 
fixed. In thirty days the moon circles round the eight 
points of the compass. 

10. The 12th, 19th, 4th, and 27th are counted as the 
Yogini of the west. On the 9th, 16th, 24th and 1st it 
stays in the south east. The 3rd, nth, 26th and 18th, 
count these as the Yogini of the south. On the 2nd, the 
25th, the 17th and the 10th it dwells in the South west. 
On the 23rd, 30th, 8th and 15th the Yogini confronts you 
in the East. On the 14th, 22nd, 29th and 7th the Yogini 
goes to the North. On the 20th, 28th, 13th and 5th it 
dances in the North east. 

On the 21st and the 6th the Yogini is in the North East. 
Counting this way, he who wishes to be initiated should 
read the points of the Yogini compass. 

11. On the ‘Pariwa and on the ninth, the East is not 
auspicious : on the 2nd and on the 10th the North is ill- 
omened. On the 3rd and on the nth the south-east will 
injure: on the 4th and on the 12th you must avoid the south 
west. On the 5th and on the 13th to the south is J Ramesh- 
wari : on the 6th and on the 14th to the west is Parmeshwari. 
On the 7th and on the full moon Indrani is to the North- 
west : on the eighth and on the new moon Lakshmi is to the 

(h) A medicinal seed, embelia ribes. 

(i) Pariva is the first day of the lunar half month. The lunar days 
do not (like the solar days of the week) begin after midnight, but are of 
varying lengths. The bright half month ends with the full moon the 
dark half month with the new. 

(j) Rameehwari, Parmeshwan, Indrani ( Achhl for dtcal the many-eyed 
one) and Lakshmi (L&chhl). Jaisi has not got the names and com pass points 
of tiieee Tog inis quite right. They should be Brail mini .(south), IndrSnl (west). 
Ch&mtindl or Chandiki (N. W.) and kfahl lakshmi (If. X.) See note (g) also. 
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North-east. Recite the names of the lunar days and of the 
constellations and of the solar days and, when yon have 
arranged for an auspicious day* send something in advance. 
The auspicioup moment and conjunction must be found : 
the node of evil influence must be avoided. He who knows 
how to read the Yogini Chakra defeats hostile might and 
brings Fortune to his house. 

Her lord in joyful contemplation set forth for his happy 
home : she trembled, her body shook, and her spirit was 
seized with palpitation. 

12. The Ram, the Lion, the Archer dwell in the East : 
the Bull, Capricorn, the Virgin in the region of Yama (the 
South); The Twins, the Balance and the Water jar in the 
West : the Crab, the Fish, and the Scorpion in the North. 
If anyone sets out to make a journey, he will have great 
advantage if ‘Som’ (the moon) is opposite to him. The 
moon on the right always brings happiness, but the moon 
on the left brings sorrow and misfortune. It is fatal (to 
go) to the North on a 'Sunday. On a Monday the North 
west is fatal : one should not set forth. On Tuesday the 
west is fatal : on Wednesday the South-west : on Thursday 
the South, and on Friday the South west. On Saturday 
death dwells in the East ; but if one sets death behind 
his back and goes [in the opposite direction] he may laugh. 
When there are the Archer and the moon and the might 
of the star all at one time, it is the day for setting forth 
and there will be great good fortune. 

13. When the moon is in the first [sign of the Zodiac] its 
star is in the East : when in the second, you must consider it 
in the North-east. 1 In the third. North, and in the fourth 
North-west : in the fifth, count it in the West. In the 
sixth South-west, and South in the seventh : in the eighth 
it goes and dwells in the South-east. In the ninth the moon 
dwells in [the house of] the Earth : in the tenth the same 
moon resides in heaven. In the eleventh the moon comes 

(k) Praeltotii. The practice of Bending some luggage or food ahead 
on a previous date, if a start on an inauspicious date is unavoidable, the 
object being to persuade the powers of evil that one is really starting on 
the earlier date . 

(l) I am not sure if it is the days, or the influences of the planets 
(sun, moon. Hart etc.), which govern the days, whioh are referred to here. 
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bade again to the Bast : “[he who travels then] passes 
his days in great affliction. “Asuni, Bharani and Revati 
are auspicious : Mrigasir, Mul and Punarbasu are mig hty 
[Under] Pushya, Jyeshtha, Hasta and Anuradha, he who 
desires success may accomplish his object. 

Divide the lunar day, the asterism and the solar day 
by eight and by seven. The first and last and 0 middle 
portions, these are for ill fortune and good fortune. 

14. The first, sixth and eleventh lunar days are called 
‘Nanda’ : the second,' seventh and twelfth 'Manda'. The 
third, eighth and thirteenth are 'Jaya’ : the fourth, four- 
teenth and ninth are ‘Khaya’. The full-moon, tenth and 
fifth are ‘Puran*. If 'Nanda’ and Friday [coincide], or p 
‘Manda’ and Wednesday, you may dance for joy. On 
a Sunday, take the asterism Hasta for success : on a Thurs- 
day, tell of Pushya, Sravan and the moon. On Wednes- 
day, Bharani, Revati and Anuradha [are auspicious] : the 
new moon, Rohini means success. ‘Rahu’ comes from the 
conjunction of the moon and [the shadow of the] Earth: it 
is then that the eclipse of the moon is brought about and 
takes place. On Sunday, take ‘Rikta’ 11 [as [auspicious], 
and on Tuesday ‘Jaya’ 1 : if Thursday [coincides with] the 
first lunar day, you may attain full accomplishment of 
all your aims. 

8 If the Sun is in the sign of the moon, that is the 
‘Amavas’ [new moon] : if the Earth is between them, then 
there is an eclipse of the Sun. 

15. “Come, come’’ ; it was her lord’s word of 
starting : death looks not for any precise time when taking 
life. Bidding farewell to all, she mounted her v ehicle : 

(m) We are not told what happen a wheivthe moon is in the 12th sign 
of the zodiac. Possibly divas is a wrong reading for dvtlcTas, 

(n) These are names of lunar asterisms. 

(o) Pt. Padmakar Dube emends madhyu for budk, which has no 
meaning here. 

(p) I have conjectured mande for bhae, which Pt. Kamlakar 
Dube rejects. 

(q) Rikta is another name for khayn the class-name of the 4th, 
14th and 9th Tithis or lunar days. 

(r) Adopting Pt. Kamlakar Dube’s oonjeoture of 'Jaya for Ajna, 
which is meaningless here. 

( B ) Pandit Kamlakar Dube’s conjectures 8asi for chhqfe and 
^ rtf Ml for f>anw7t make sense out of nonsense in this couplet. 
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the day she feared had arrived. Her mother, her father 
and her brothers wept : noone could stay her when her 
lover made her set forth. All the folk of Singhala who 
dwelt in her home wept, [saying], "the King has set forth, 
taking her away with music. Ravan left his kingdom : 
what of anyone else? He left Lanka, and “Bibhishan 
took it.” Her companions pressed upon her : she went 
round embracing them all : at last she came face to face 
with her lover. In the end, noone is anything to anyone 
else : all are bound in illusion and deception and cling 
thereto. 

Golden bodied was the queen : not an ounce of flesh 
remained. It was for her lover to put her on the touch- 
stone and fashion either bracelet or necklace. 

16. When everyone had returned, after bringing 
them on their way, both virtue and vice went with them. 
And with them went everything prepared for the journey : 
it was only that king [Ganhdarvasen] who could give so 
much. Serving maids went with them in a thousand 
litters : all were lotus maidens of Singhala. They had 
prepared fine bejewelled silks : they had four and more 
lakhs of baskets filled with them. [Gandharvasenj took 
out of his treasury jewels and precious stones, rubies and 
pearls, and gave chariot loads of them. The testers tested 
these jewels and said that each of them was worth a 
continent. Thousands of strings of horses went with 
them and a hundred strings of Singhala elephants. 

If the pen began to write them it could not add up the 
tale and tell it. [The value of all was] an arab, ten 
kharabs, a nil, a sankh and a crore of padmas of arbuds." 

17. When he saw all this wealth, the king [Ratansen] 
was uplifted by pride : he did not look at anyone else. 

(t) A Rakshas, brother of Ravan, whom RSma made king of LahkK 
after slaying R£van, v 33(4)1. 

(a) 1 arab = 100 kror, 

1 kharab =» 100 arab, , 

1 nil = 100 kharab, 

1 sankh ■* 10 kharab, 

1 arbnd =» 10 kror, 

1 padum = 100 nil, 

1 kror = 10 million 
op. 24(3)6 note (i) . 
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“Although I am beyond the sea, yet who is' equal to me 
in ’this world ?” Pride comes from wealth ; greed has a 
poisonous root : ‘Charity’ was not, still less ‘Verity’. Charity 
and Verity are two brothers" : where charity is not, verity 
departs also. Where there is greed, there sin is its 
companion : a man will die after hoarding up a store for 
others. He who is enlightened regards wealth as a fire : 
one man is burnt by it, another warms himself. For one 
it is the moon ; for another the demon of eclipse : for 
one ambrosia, for another poison.” 

So the king’s mind was lost in the dark abyss of greed 
and sin. The Ocean came and stood by him, taking the 
form cf a mendicant. 

/ 

33. THE HOMEWARD JOURNEY 

I. The ships were loaded and [the King] set forth 
. taking his queen. The mendicant* tested his truth by 
asking alms. ‘‘Be not greedy : give largesse : giving is 
more excellent than any virtue. God has ordained wealth 
for alms-giving : from giving, salvation results and dis- 
tress passes away. Giving is an addition to all wealth : 
giving is interest and saves one’s principal. Giving res- 
cues in mid stream : giving plies oars to bring one to 
shore. By giving largesse Kara was saved in both worlds : 
Ravan hoarded and was burnt with fire. By giving, Meru 
has grown to touch the sky : by hoarding b Kuber died in 
its neighbourhood. 

(v) Ditla t.iie virtue of liberality, — 3 alt a the virtue of truth. The 
description of them as brothers offers a remarkable parallel to Martin 
Luther’s fable of Date and Dabitur quoted by Browning (Dramatio Romances : 
The Twins.) 

“Then the beggar, See your sins I 
Of old, unless I err. 

Ye had brothers for inmateB, twins 
Date and Dabitur. 

While Date was in good case, 

Dabitur flourished too. ...” 

In Akhiri Kalam (14)4 Datt and Salt leave the world together in the 
evil days before the Last Judgment. 

Canto 33 

.(a) the Ocean, — 32(17)9. 

(b) Kuber, the god of wealth, was a step brother of Ravan. There 
is no Wend of his death, so far as I know. Jaisi correctly mentions Alakpur 
as his dwelling place in 60(5)3, see Shukla’s Introduction p. 229. 

30 
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“Where there are forty parts of wealth, one part therein 
is mine. Otherwise, it will be burnt or sunk in the sea, 
or thieves will filch it at night.” 

2. When he heard that [talk of] giving, the king was 
incensed : “You foolish mendicant [he said] why do you 
talk so foolishly ? That man is a man indeed who has 
hoarded wealth : listen and I will tell you how many 
things come from wealth. With wealth a man can show 
pride if he wishes to : with wealth he can buy earth and 
heaven. - By wealth paradise will come into his bands. 
With wealth, Achharis are ever with him. By wealth the 
virtueless man is virtuous : by wealth the hunchback 
becomes handsome. If there is wealth under- ground, 
one’s forehead shines' 1 : considering this, who can give away 
wealth ? By wealth come righteousness, good works and 
kingship : by wealth one's intelligence is clear and one 
shouts with strength.” 

The Ocean said “Fie, greedy one. Wealth is your 
enemy : do not lock it up. Wealth is not anyone’s own : 
it is [like] a serpent shut in a basket.” 

3. They had not come to the middle of the sea when 
a wind arose, a tornado from the north. Waves rose and 
the sea was churned up : it lost its way and drew near to 
heaven. The foulest weather came that there had ever 
been : such a wind blew that rocks flew about. The ships 
that were sailing, aiming for Chitaur, were driven out of 
their course in the direction of Tanka. If the steers- 
man accepts a cargo and cannot reach the other shore, 
how can he show pride ? The cargo of wealth does not 
rise with anyone : it becomes Hostile to him who has 
amassed it. The bird which grasps a stone cannot fly : 
he who says ‘Mine, mine’ will sink. 

Those who think of wealth as sometliing that is their 
own are mistaken when they feel 6 pride in it. Those 


(0) Cp, in. the Sanskrit sloka MSEtafa I 

(d) An allusion to the proverb quoted by Shukla Qnin hat bhahinr, 
bartU hai lil’lr (If a man has treasure buried, his forehead shines). Shukla’s 
matinr (trench) must be a misprint for bhahinr. 

(e) Shukla explains mawthin as man met, but it seems better to take 
it a* a verbal form from mmi. 
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THE HOMEWARD JOURNEY 


who cannot lift it and take it, are sunk in the water. 

4. There was a mariner of Bibhishan' : be came 
hunting for fish. He was a Rakshas of Banka, exceedingly 
black : when he approached, darkness came. He had 
five heads and ten arms : he had been burnt black when 
Banka was burnt. ,Smoke rose from his mouth together 
with his breath : fire issued when he spoke a word. He 
shook his head like a horse-hair plume : his teeth pro- 
jected and came outside his mouth. He had the body of 
a bear, but bears were frightened of him : as soon as he 
saw anyone he ran as though to devour him. His eyes 
were red when he came near : everyone was filled with 
fear at seeing this fearful monster. 

The earth was at his feet, the heaven at his head : he 
was like Sahasrabahu'. Among the moon, the sun and 
the stars 11 he was like the demon of eclipse to the 
sight. 

5. The ships were driven on : they did not obey the 
mariners : seeing the king, the demon laughed in his mind. 
"After many days this is the second time that the hunger 
of the python has been satisfied. If Biblushan gets this 
lotus lady 1 it will be as though he had to-day pitched 
his camp in Ajodhya. It will be as though Ravan had 
obtained Sita and had dwelt in Banka after defeating 
Rama.” Just as a crane approaches when it has seen a 
fish, so he lifted his feet and placed them stealthily on the 
ground. When he had come near he salaamed and asked 
how they fared and what was their business. He who 
was the demon of treachery created full confidence by 1 
doing service. 

“Friends, how have you lost your way, and to what 


(f) Bibhishan, the ruler of LankS, see 32(15)5 note (m). 

(g) The thousand -armed Arjun ; not the Arjun of the Mahsbbjrat, 
but the hero of many storieB in the PurSnas. 

(h) Shukla explains the sun as Ratansen, the moon as Padmavati and 
the stars as her companions. 

(i) The meaning is ‘There has been no such desirable prey since the 
rape of Sits by RSvan. PadmSvati will now make a similar suitable prisoner 
for Bibbljhan’. 

(j) Jaisi here uses bitvn» in the right sense. He generally uses it 
wrongly, as in v, 8 of the next stanza. See Shukla’s Introduction p. 263. 
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shore have you come ? I am vour servant, such a servant 
as will set you on the right way." 

6. When calamity befalls, the spirit is foolish, and 
whoever speaks good words appears good. The king 
called the demon to his side, and put him in front, as 
though he had found the way. Placing confidence in the 
demon, he said to him, ‘‘Guide the ships so that they 
shall not be storm-tossed. You are the mariner at the 
head of all the mariners : rescue us and bring the ships 
to shore. If I reach through your help the landing place 
on the far shore, I will give you a collar set with the jewels 
of the nine planets 11 to wear. I will set pendents in 
your ears and I will give you the wages of a master mariner. 
I will so fulfil your hopes that no trace of your demon 
nature will remain.” 

The king gave him pan : he did not realise his treachery. 
The crane, for the sake of his own food, becomes the slave 
of the fishes. 

7. The demon said “My humble respects to your 
majesty. The race of demons are good servants. When 
Rama set fire to Lanka I did not forsake my service, but 
was burnt black. Now too I will stick to you and do 
service : men lose their way, but I will go before you. 
Where Raghava made the Setubandh' dam, there I will 
place you, taking your cargo on my shoulders. But now 
let me straightway receive some largesse, and I will at 
onCe row yOu there and place you on the dam. If straight- 
way you cheerfully give largesse into my hand 1 ", you 


(k) The navagrahn are the 9 planets. To counteract the adverse 
influence of each planet there is a particular precious stone, as follows : — 

Adit (Sun) .. .. lahsuni\S (cat's eye) 

Som (Moon) .. nllam (sapphire) 

Mangal (Mars) . . mSnik (ruby) ' 

Budh (Mercury) pukhrSj (topaz) 

Brhaspati (Jupiter) moti (pearl) 

Sukra (Venus) . . hiiS (diamond) 

6ani (Saturn) . . mOftgS (coral) 

Rahn (eclipse) . , gomeda (opal) 

Kettt (comets etc.) panna (emerald) 


(l) Setubandh, Adam’s bridge ; the causeway made by Rama with 
the aid of the monkeys Nala and Nila, for the asBanlt on LankS. 

(m) Pent. Shukla has ‘from your hand’, which may be right, or it 
may be dnn pen (largesse and pan). 
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will for a small gift receive much in return. If you give 
largesse after exacting sendee, you should not count it 
as largesse but as [wages] of service.” 

The lights were extinguished, truth was lost, that truth 
whose beauty had been spotless. The tornado lifted up 
the ships and carried them to the dark abyss. 

8. . Where there is a gulf in the mid-stream of the sea 
the water whirls round at the gate of hell. After whirling 
round and round the water is condensed at that place : 
he w r ho falls therein never comes out again. At that 
place is the city of Mahirawan”, a knife-edge like the 
knife of Yama" beneath the waves. At that place 
Mahirawan was slain : his bones lie there as if a range of 
mountains stood there. The spine of his back which lies 
there appears to the view like Setubandh. The demon 
came and reached this place : the ships fell into the 
whirlpool. The ships when they came there began to 
whirl round just as a potter holds his wheel and twirls it. 

The King said "Ho, demon : you are behaving foolishly 
of set intent. See, here is Setubandh. Why do you not 
lead us thither ?” 

g. Hearing the word 'Setubandh' the demon laughed : 
it was as though the sky broke in pieces and fell on the 
earth. "Who is foolish? It is you who are seen to be 
foolish. He who is foolish, is yet wise for the sake of his 
food. The winged insect 1 ’, which is foolish and dwells 
in a house of clay, stretches out its tongue and eats all 
the ants. It is you who are foolish and have come to 
be eaten up : even then, you showed no understanding 
and lost your w r av. The backbone of Mahirawan which 
lies there, that you call Setubandh, since your wits have 
been cozened. This is the city of Mahirawan, where 
heaven is near to you and your home is far. Now you 
regret having collected so much wealth : go you up to 
heaven, and there wring your hands. 

(n) MahirSvan, a Eakshas, the son of RSvan. 

(o) Yamakstar, besides meaning the knife of Yama, the god of 
death, as in 16(3)2, may also mean a whirlpool. In 63(9)7 it appears to 
mean Adam’s#bridge, which is compared to it here. 

(p) I do not know what insect is referred to. Pnhkh\ would ordinarily 
mean the winged termite or white ant, but it does not eat other ants. 
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"That Mabirawan, who, in his life-time, bore the burden 
of the world, when he died did not take his bones with 
him : he has become a mountain, and lies here.” 

io. The ships whirled round, and so did all the water : 
the demon danced : all hope was lost g . Elephants, horses, 
men were drowned,: the devourers of carrion flocked together 
from all directions. At that moment a Roc (royal bird) 
approached: when it flapped its wing it was as though a 
mountain peak w r ere broken away. Its sight fell on that 
vile demon : it saw him as if he had been an exceedingly 
fat elephant. It came and rushed upon that demon : it 
seized him and flew off, and the whirling of the water 
ceased. All the ships had been broken to pieces : it could 
not be known where they had gone to. The king and his 
queen were on two planks : both were carried by the 
current and went in different directions. 

He joineth the body and the spirit : when He slays 
them he makes two divisions. The body, weeping, falls 
to earth : the spirit departs to the universe/ 

34. LAKSHMI AND THE OCEAN 

1. The queen Padmavati fell into a swoon : she knew 
not where was her life or where her lord. Like an effigy 
carved and fixed upon it she lay on the plank and" floated 
wherever it went. She who was so exceedingly delicate 
that she had never endured the wind lay in a limitless 
sea of sorrow. A daughter of the ocean, named 
Lachhmi (lucky is he whom she meets) was playing 
with her girl companions, and the plank came ashore on the 
sand where she was. One of her companions said, “Look 
at that plank. A statue is fixed on it and it has floated 
to the beach. From what I can see, there is breath in the 
woman : the flower has died, but the scent survives.” 

She who had been rosy with the hue of love, like a 
velvet insect, came floating in the sea of curds, and yet 
her colour did not fade. 

(q) So Shukla. But oan haini mean ‘svas loet’ I Ordinarily it would 
mean ‘arrived’. Perhaps ‘he had gained his object-’. 

(rX, The allegory is obscure. For baramhaAtf see note (4) to 1(1)7, 
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2. Lachhmi beheld the thirty two points* of beauty : 
she said, "She is not dead : comfort her, my companions. 
Her body, which is as thin as paper, has been blown about 
by the wind and has fallen in the midst of the water. 
The waves have buffeted her and soaked her with sea 
water : but even so, her beauty and colour are not 
diminished.'’ She herself took [the lady’s] head in her 
lap and sat down : her companions fanned her on all 
sides. When she came again to her senses and the spirit 
returned to her body, she asked for water, saying 'piu’ b . 
Laehhmi’s companions gave her water to drink and laved 
her face : they were Padmini girls, like water lilies with 
the lotus. Then Lachhmi asked her about her sorrows : 
"Tell me all about yourself”, knowing that I too am a 
woman. 

"When I behold your excellent beauty, it makes a 
deep impression on my thought. Of what city are you a 
citizen ? What, lady, is your name ?” 

3. The lady came to her senses and looked, opening 
her eyes wide : what did she see ? Only the sands of the 
sea [shore]. She saw noone familiar there : she asked 
"Who are you? Where am I? Where are those com- 
panions of mine, like water-lilies with the lotus ? They 
are not here : where have they abandoned me ? Where 
in the world is my beloved lord whom God has made 
grand as Sumeru ? His grand love is limitless and has 
placed itself upon my heart as if it were a mountain. I, 
who have been covered with love’s grandeur, how shall 
I exist if I am oppressed v\dth a burden of sorrow ? My 
lord has, as it were, crushed the lotus bud and has set it 
afloat in the water of ocean. 

"The wind of severance came : I lay distraught on the 
plank : when my noble tree has crushed and abandoned 
me, to whose branches shall I cling?" 

4. They said "We know not your beloved. We 
found you when no spirit remained in you. You came 

Cajnto 34 

(a) See 2(25)8 note (86) for tee 32 points of woman. 

(b) PlQ-(l) drink (2) beloved. 

( 0 ) I have omitted Shukla’s exclamation mark after liriyn, ag suggested 
by Pt. Kamla Nath Pande. 
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floating, lying on the plank : so it is that we know not 
where he is.” Then perception came to Padmavati’s 
mind : remembering her severance, she swooned away 
as if dead. From her eyes blood flowed in streams' 1 : 
it was like the blood [that would flow if] her head were 
cut off. At one moment she was conscious, at another 
she was distraught : the sandal paste and frankincense 
on her body became like ashes. She became bewildered 
and fell again on the plank, saying, ‘‘Send me floating 
to the shore where my lover is. Who will make a Hcli 
fire and set fire to me ? A pair of saras cranes cannot be 
separated and live. 

‘‘Set fire to the head 6 of her on whose head severance 
has fallen. L,et people say, ‘She has mounted the pyre ? ’ 
I shall be burnt for the sake of my beloved.” 

5. ' ‘‘In the ocean of my body I look for my beloved : 
I see that jewel (Ratansen) in my heart. It is as though 
my bosom were a mirror and my beloved showed his 
appearance therein. The eyes are near but they reach 
very far : now for lus sake I will waste away and die. 
My beloved is in my heart but we cannot meet : who 
will bring us together ? To whom shall I speak, weeping ? 
My breath is ever going forth to come to him, yet it does 
not come and tell me any message. My eyes become king- 
fishers and hover, but they do not dive and strike. My 
mind is like the bee whose home is in the lotus : though 
it becomes a diver, it does not find [its object] and bring 
it. 

“He is a true comrade who can endure to the end with 
one, whether in prosperity or adversity. If by being 
burnt, my spirit can meet my beloved, then, spirit, be 
burnt and meet him.” 

6. With the purpose of becoming Sati she uncovered 
her head : it was as if lightning 5 had cleft a wound in a 
thick cloud. The vermilion burnt as though it had 

(d) Literally jugfult ; the surfthi ordinarily holds about a quart. 

(e) The second sir should perhaps be tar (funeral pyre). They would be 

the same in Persian script, ‘Set fire to the funeral pyre of her ’ 

(f) As Shukla points out (Introduction p. 76/77) this is one of the 
passages whioh can be interpreted allegorically of the relation of the soul 
to God. 

(g) i.e. the parting line in her dark hair was like lightning in a cloud 
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m tight fire : the fire of her head could not he controlled. 
The parting was left like strung pearls : again and again 
it was burnt ^hen she wept. The pearls of severance 
which filled [the parting] were broken : they* fell like 
drops of rain showering down in Sawan. Her youth flared 
up with a blazing flame : it was like gold which lias fallen 
into the fire. She asked for fire, but noone gave it ; they 
all gave her air and water, as to a guest. Her slender 
waist 11 was broken with its burden of woe : without her 
lover, by whose strength could she stand? 1 

She enchanted the birds with her weeping : it was 
like the prelude of the Kokila. Her beloved had left 
her, the trunk of which she was the golden creeper. 

7. Lachhmi began to quench the fire of her spirit 
[saying], “Live, sister, do not die : you will find your 
beloved. Drink water and draw the breath of life. Like 
me, you too are a child of ocean. I will for your sake' 
take to my bed 1 : my father shall search every beach. 
He whom I meet has great good fortune : I will give you a 
royal, throne and wedded happiness.” When she had 
spoken and advised her she took her and went straight 
home : a meal was prepared, but the lady would not eat. 
She who is separated from her lover, where for her is 
appetite, where is pleasant sleep ? Where is Sumeru and 
where is the serpent-lord ? J Who is there "who will bring 
a message from him ? 

Lachhmi went to the ocean and, weeping, moved the 
matter. The Ocean said “He is on my beach. I will 
bijng him to her to-morrow. ’ ' 

8. The king was carried floating to a place where 
there was no crow to take a message. There was a moun- 
tain peak there, where everything was camphor and coral. 
He climbed up it and searched, but there was none of 
his companions : of the wealth which he had collected, 

(h) There ere the usual puns on lankfi and R&van, 

(i) i.e. ‘I will take to my bed and sulk until my father does what* I 
want him to’. (ShuhJa’i note shows that the practice, at well at the phrate, 
is ttill current). 

(j) Sumeru and Sesa, i.e. heaven and hell. A proverbial expression 

for things which are poles apart, but it does not quite fit the context either 
here or in 84(10)3. t 

W-3i « 
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nothing came to his hand. He had been like Ravan 
dwelling in Lanka, but now all was lost, and noone could 
be found by searching. Groaning -aloud,# the king wept, 
“Why did I leave my kingdom of Chitaurgarh ? Where.* 
is all the wealth and treasure' that was mine ? Where are 
the army and the equipment thereof that were mine ? 
Where are the horses, gallant and strong ? ■ Wiiere are 
the elephants of Singhala that were mine ? 

“Where is queen Padmavati, in whom my spirit had 
its dwelling ? Calling all these things mine, I have lost 
them, and have gone astray in an abyss of pride. 

9. “That Guru who should bring the bee to a meeting 
with the Ketaki, if he should ask for tny kingdom, he 
should straightway obtain it. Wherever I may hear 
news of my lotus bride, I Will fall into lire or plunge into 
water [to come there]. I will search the mountains and 
the peak of Meru : I will go up to heaven and descend to 
hell. Where shall I find that spiritual guide and ins- 
tructor who will discover and tell me the inaccessible 
road ? I have fallen into the ocean depths, where there is 
no opposite shore and no bottom. When Sita was carried 
away and Rama did battle, it was only when Hanuwant 
joined him that he regained his beloved. For me there is 
noone : whom shall I entreat with tears ? Who will gird 
hi #1 self with strength and seek her out for me ? 

“The bee which has found the lotus has imagined many 
a sport in its mind. If an elephant comes and treads 
upon it, it destroys the plant. 

10. “Whom shalj I call upon, to whom shall I gp? 
Who would be a friend in need at this place? Who will 
mightily chum up this ocean in this time of difficulty ; 
who, having churned it, will extract from.it jewels and 
precious stones k ? Where are Brahma, Vishnu and Mahesh ? 
Where is Sumeru and where is Ses 1 ? Who will make 
such preparation and take me out,— with Vasuki as the 
rope and Sumeru as the pestle ? Who will churn the 
ocean of curds as it was churned of yore/ 1 Action is the 

(k) Or ‘save from it RatanBen and Padmavati’, 

(l) Sumeru and Ses are here, not the opposite poles, as in 34(7)7, but 
the pestle ai& string for churning the ocean. 
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essential thing and not the telling of tales. Until someone 
churns, giving his whole spirit to it, the ghi will not 
come out with a straight finger®. The ocean has taken 
my jewel and has gone on his way. If he were hard 
pressed he would firing her to light. 

“He has sw r allowed her and is now lying relaxed with 
that precious thing in his maw. Who will bring light to 
the world by uncovering the moon whicji has been eclipsed ? 

11. "O fiord, thou who art the creator : thou hast 
made this limitless ocean. Thou dost sustain the sky 
and the firmament whereof there is no prop, no beam, no 
pillar. Thou hast set the earth above the water : it 
supports the weight of the world and is not wearied with 
that weight. The moon and the sun and the systems of 
the stars in fear of thee run their course by day and 

, night. "Water, air, fire and earth, thy rod is on all their 
backs. He is a fool, and blind and senseless who, leaving 
thee, fastens his mind on any other. In every form in the 
world thou ma'yest be seen : I am blind in that I cannot 
see thy dwelling-place clearly. 

“Air has become water, water has become fire, fire has 
become earth ; * all has become a Gorakhdhandhh" 
(mystery) . 

12. “It is thou who joinest spirit and body, giving 
life : it is thou who separatest them, and joinest them 
[again]. All the fourteen worlds are in thy hand : every- 
thing that is separated comes together again. In thee is 
the essence and the secret of everything : thou dost make 
the smallest hair grow again where * is broken. Thou 
knowest all my state : it is like that of one of a pair of 
saras cranes that are separated. If one dies the other 
will die calling, upon it again and again : it cannot remain, 

(m) A proverbial expression. — nothing worth while eon be Accompli- 
shed without effort. 

(n) The four elements in this stanza (earth, air, fire and water) ore 
those of Arab (derived from Greek) philosophy. But there is a fifth element 
(ether or spirit) in both Muslim and Hindu philosophy, vide Dara ShisOh : 
Majma-ul- Bahrain, I, Discourse on the elements. .In 60(8)7, 54(7)0, and 
Akhiri Kalam (2)2 Jaisi speaks of the fhe elements. 

(o) See note (a) to 12(1) for Gorakhdhandha in the meaning of an 
actual puzzle. Hero it means the riddle of the universe. The puzzle carried 
by Gorakhnithi Yogis is perhaps a symbol of this mystery and of its solution 
by Yoga. 
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its life is completed. In grief and anguish I endure much 
distress r I will cut off my head and quickly get release. 
If I die it will be with the name of Padmavati on my lips : 
do thou, our maker, make us come together. 

"Meeting with the beloved is difficult. Let noone sleep 
at ease. Here and now one should fear in his mind lest, 
after meeting, there should be separation.” 

13. paving sajfl this, he rose and came to the [shore 
of the] ocean : he drew his 'scimitar and laid it to his 
throat. The ocean said "A sin is now about to take 
place.” He came and revealed himself in the form of 
a Brahman. Twelve ‘tilak’ marks were fashioned on his 
forehead : in his hand he held a golden crutch. There 
were studs in his ears and a sacrificial thread over his 
shoulder : a. golden talisman was fastened beneath his 
linen robe : there were clogs of gold, studded [with 
jewels], on his feet. He gave the king his blessing as he 
came to that place. "O prince [he said] tell me truly, 
why are you committing self-murder ? Are you dying on 
account of scorn or for any disgrace ? For what reason 
are you giving up your life ? 

‘Do not lay the scimitar to your throat: understand 
and see in your mind. He who takes his life by force 
[commits] a great fault and sin.” 

14. "Who will give you an answer, O p Pande ? Let 
him speak, whose spirit is in his body 11 . I am a king of 
Jambu-dvipa : I have done that which it was not seemly 
to dot I went to Singhala dvipa and married as my 
wife the daughter*f the king’s house. He, gave many 
ships as dowry and filled them with priceless jewels of 
purest ray. There were gems and precious stones, rubies 
and pearls : noone ever possessed so much Wealth. There 
were carriages, horses, .elephants of Singhala, and two 
hundred thousand maidens .also went with us t Lotus 

(p) Pandr is used as a generic term for Brahman, as it was by Kabir 
and also by British soldiers at the time of the mutiny. The use is still 
current in the expression Pant, Pande. 

(q) Lit. in the earthen vessel. The meaning is ‘lam already as good 
as dead : why ask me ?’ 

(r) Perhaps we might read ju kahat na chhnjTt, (which ’there U no 
pleasure iu relating). 
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girls of Singhala were they who accompanied us, each 
more beautiful than the other. 

“Padmavati was the world's jewel of beauty. How 
shall I tell my boundless woe ? I lost her in the ocean : 
How shall 1 live alone ?” 

15* The Ocean smiled : there was a gleam of radiance. 
He said “All the world is drowned when it says 'This is 
mine, this is mine.’ If you had a raft of your own, it 
would not be far from you. Be wise and consider to whom 
you yourself belong. You may wring your hands and 
beat your head for sorrow, yet eyes are not opened in your 
heart. Many come [to this world] who weep and beat 
their heads because the false things of the world elude 
their grasp. If the world is really illusion, who he hoards 
does not attain enlightenment, O prince. He who does 
attain it does not heap up or bury wealth : he sees the 
burden [of it] and drops it half-way. That whicH was of 
the water has gone into the water : that you are alive 
is the height of good fortune. * 

“The body and soul are His who gave them : He will 
take them away when it pleases Him. -Wealth and 
fortune are all His : If He takes them away, what ground 
is there for regret ?” , 

16. “Come, O Pande, what harm is there to any 
human being if I obtain my queen Padmavati? I ob- 
tained her by penance and when I had found her I 
flourished : now I have lost her again I have gone astray 
ffom the way. A man does not praise his own wife, yet, 
if she is dead or gone, he \yishes to remember her. Where 
is such a woman upon the face of the earth ? Where is the 
pleasant shade of such a life ? Where is now the chance 
of enjoying such bliss and delight ? Death is better than 
such a life. Where such a gem has been thrown away 
in the ocean, how shall the diver wish to live there ? As 
this ocean has caused me distress, so I will fix blood- 
guiltiness on it and carry the feud to Siva’s heaven. 

"What thing belonging to it have I destroyed ? What 
has it remembered as a score against me ? I shall go to 
heaven and get justfte against it.” 

17. “If you are dead, why do you stand and weep? 
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Tiie dead cannot die, nor can he who is dead weep, if 
you are dead and have left the body, you cannot again 
make the move of death. If you were dead,' you would 
' not sink in the water : you would go floating and reach 
the shore. You are the most foolish fellow I have met : 
you are like Rama the son of Dasrath. He too suffered 
severance from his wife : he went wandering up and down 
this ocean, weeping. He came to the sea and made a 
dam across it : he slew the ten headed [Ravan] and gave 
him a place among the immortals. You have no strength. 
Now, close your eyes : I will bring you to the shore : hold 
on to my crutch.” 

bove’s blind fool, when he heard this, was impatient 
for the way. [The Ocean] took him in the twinkling of 
an eye to the beach where Padmavati was. 

18. Padmavati had been enduring distress such as 
Sita endured beneath the Asok tree'. On [her boc^y like] 
a golden tree there were two orange fruits (her breasts)’: 
owing to their' weight she could not rise and stand up- 
right. Her curling tresses were like serpents biting these : 
they climbed up to her head and displayed her bosom. 
She remained [like a lotus] leaning on its stalk, burnt with 
distress : she was half lotus and half moon. Her hips 
were like two lotus roots, and I would call the line of hair 
[on her stomach] a scorpion. She remained broken, like 
a golden thread : who was to join her beloved to her, by 
the flux of married happiness 1 ? She ate no pan, but 
remained fasting : the flowers withered, no fragrance rfe- 
mained in her body. 

Sky and earth wer^ drowned in the water : drowning, 
she was without breath. She was like the Chatak which 
repeats, ‘My love, my love’ and dies of thirst in Sewati. 

19. bachhtni was flighty, a bird-like woman : she 
deceives him who has truth [in him] by doing him servifce. 
At the beach at which Ratansen had arrived' she went 
before him and sat down in his path. And she took the 

(s) In the Ramayana, Hanuman finds Sita mourning beneath an Asok 

tree in Lanka when he brings her Rama’s signet ring as a pledge of her 
deliverance. W 

(t) The usual pun on 1) married happiness (2) flux. See 

10(2)8 note (9). 
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form of Padmavati. She made for herself a shade where 
the sunshine was hot. Seeing this lotus the king flew to 
it, like a bee : but when he drew breath, he did not find 
the same fragrance. When he came and gazed, he saw. 
Ivachhmi : then Ratansen turned his back. If the fair Lachhmi 
had been his wife, why should Mahes have left her 
and become a mendicant ? Then again the lady went 
round and stood before him weeping [thinking] 'How has 
this cruel man turned his back on me ?’ 

“I am queen Padmavati [she said] and you are Ratansen, 
my beloved. You brought ( me to the ocean and deserted 
me there. Now I am weeping, having lost my life.” 

20. “I am the bee [he said] : I am Bhoj. I am going 
about seeking for the malati. The malati' is the wife, 
the beeds the husband : if it could find her fragrance, my 
spirit would be made firm. Wh^t are you, woman, who 
sit thus weeping ? The flower is the same, but the frag- 
rance is not the same. The bee which roves round all 
the flowers still seeks for the malati if it does not get the 
fragrance. Where it does get the fragrance of the malati 
it will offer up its life N there and become a slave. If only 
the wind would bring that fragrance to me, I should have 
a new body, and life would come into my heart u . I will 
give my life as a sacrifice for that fragrance : I will not 
accept the scent of other flowers. 

“The bee desires only the malati : the thorn comes not 
to his sigfit. Even if he falls upon a spear, still he will 
not turn his back.” 

21. * Then the king laughingly said at that place, 
"Take me to where the malati is : I will go.” .She took 
him with her and came near to Padmavati : she gave 
water to, drink to one who was dying of thirst. The lotus 

-which had suffered such penance drank the water : the 
sun, which had been hidden in the ocean, arose. [Eachhmi 
said] "I have found your lord pn the sea beach, a prince 
whose forehead blazes like a jewel. His teeth shine like 
the .lustre of diamonds : his wide eyes’ are filled, as it 
were, with pearls. In arms, in waist, in breast he 

(u) Lit. ttomack. 

(v) Lit, saucer-eyes. 
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surpasses the lion : his form is like that of Krishna -vfafia 
the herd-maidens saw him. As king Nala made quest 
for Damana, so [hej without [thee], his life, is an empty 
body. 

“As you are a precious amulet, so this jewel Ratan is 
worthy of you. The bee has met with the malati ; join, 
both of you, and enjoy bliss.” > 

22. The lustre of the precious amulet [Padmavati] 
had been dimmed : but it returned to her face when she 
heard the name of Ratan, It was as though the sun had 
revealed himself : the day returned : the lotus was 
unfolded. While the lotus, shilling, gazed on the face of 
the sun, the sun touched the lotus with his glance. Her 
eyes were lotuses, his bright face was the sun : both of 
them found bliss rooted in love. The bee saw the malati 
and was enamoured : th§ malati saw the bee and flourished 
in the forest. They gazed their fill on each other and 
clung together, she finding all she hoped in him, and he 
in her. The gold, being burnt, gave, as it were, its life : 
the sun arose, and the cold departed. 

The lady fell at her lord’s feet and effaced the dust 
with [the tears from] her eyes. All marvelled at the 
meeting of the w moon and the lotus. 

23. fiet not anyone suffer severance, but let all meet 
as these two met. When Padmavati obtained her lord, 
it was like the spirit returning to the body of one restored 
to life. Making oblation, the lady offered up her body 
and mind, and, inclining her neck, fell at his feet [saying] 
“God has given me to-day a new birth : I was [reduced to] 
ashes and am now fashioned in human form,” The king 
wept as he threw his head dress upon his neck : he Clung to 
Padmavati ’s feet. (*od has __ made separation between ' 
body and spirit : if He had not done so, noone would - 
recognise him. It is he who slays and reduces to ashes 
and effaces : it is he who l^vives and brings together. 

(Saith Muhammad) If God brings a man a friend who 


(w) Bhukla explains the moon as Padmavati and the lotos as Ratan- 
sen’s feet. Ordinarily, tbe moon and the kafiwal (day-iotu*) would not, of 
course, meet, 
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Wiil ; dwell in his mind, and elects a meeting*, what prbflt 
is there for a h uman being in good, or loss in evil fortune ? 

34. Padmavati said to Lachhmi, "By your favour 1 
have^ obtained what I desired. [But] if we two go away 
having lost everything, noone who sees us will say that 
it is wdl. All those princes, who came With us, and all 
the elephants and horses and substance, if we obtain 
these, it means happiness and enjoyment of life : if not, 
it means death and enduring sorrow and affliction. Then 
Lachhmi approached her father [and said] "Bet me receive 
all that was hers and that was sunk.” Then he came 
with the herb ambrosia and sprinkled it on those that had 
died and brought them to life. * He brought them and 
gave them one by one : the king and queen were con- 
tented in their minds. 

All their companions came and joined them : they 
made merry at meeting and greeting : happiness and 
fortune were obtained : sorrow and hardship left them 
and went away. 

25. He gave them many jewels and stones also : of 
gold and silver he did not take thought. How shall I 
describe and declare before you by name all the precious 
stones of great price ? Who can tell the beauty and value 
erf them, when each gem was worth a continent. The cut 
diamonds of great price were all picked gems which he 
took. If anyone were to exchange a single one of these 
jewels for cash, he would be able to do whatsoever was 
in his mind. In the pride of wealth their minds went 
astray : they did not consider that there was anyone like 
them in fortune. Wealth is spoken of as little or great : 
each man reckons it in proportion to his needs. 

Great and little are both alike provided they are used 
in the Lord's service. Whatever is needed for any parti- 
cular service let it be used in that service. 

26. Ten days they remained there enjoying hospitality : 
then they went to Ocean and took leave of him. Lachhmi 
embraced Padmavati and said to her "You are my 


(x ) Omitting Sirukla’s semicolon after kahat i. The meaning appears 
to be “Give a man a tree friend and good fortune will not give him anything" 
better, nor will ill fortune do him any barm’. 
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daughter.” Ocean gave them rolled leaves of pan which 
he had filled with jewels and precious stones and diamonds. 
He also gave them five special ‘jewels' 7 such as ear hath not 
heard nor eye seen. 3 The first was ambrosia, the second 
a swan, and the third was a species of bird. The fourth 
gift he gave was a tiger-cub : the fifth was the philo- 
sopher's stone which is the source of gold. He brought 
young horses and mounted them thereon, and he sent 
mermen with them as guides. 

After embracing and conversing with them they 
[Ocean and Lachhmi] took leave of them and, bowing their 
heads, turned back. The mermen only turned back 
when they had reached Jagannath. 

27. They reached Jagannath and saw it : cooked 
rice was for sale for food. The king said to Padmavati : 
‘‘Our wealth is lost, nothing is left in our purse. If a man 
has wealth, everyone speaks [well of] him : a man who 
is without wealth shakes like a leaf. With wealth, the 
loon walks swaggering : without wealth [a man may be a] 
lord but every one will call [his speech] foolishness. With 
wealth, one’s body flourishes with pride : without 
wealth a man loses speech, wits and strength. With 
wealth a man can sleep peacefully at nights* : without 
wealth, what slumber can there be ? With wealth a man 
has vision and his eyes have brightness : if a man is 
without wealth, no utterance comes to his mouth. 

“With wealth a man remains in control of his body : 
without wealth he suffers the extreme of hunger. He 
who is penniless is like a tree which is leafless and which 
withers away although it stands.” 

28. Padmavati said “O king, listen. If life be lost, 
what is the use of money ? When we had wealth we did 
not .put it in'' our purse : how shall we get it again when, 
our fortunes are ruined ? If one puts wealth in his purse 
when it is abundant, it will be of service when difficulty 
befalls. A creature which has wings to its body can go 


(y) See 41(21) for another list of these jewels. 

( 1 ) Shukla’s text as it stands would mean ‘With wealth, a man lies 
awake and sleep at night deserts him’, which may be true, but does not At 
the context. I think there must be a textual error. 
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straight to its mark : feet are like mountains when they 
are weary. Eachlmu gave** me a rolled pan leaf which 
she had filled with gems and precious stones and diamonds.” 
She took out one gem and straightway exchanged it for 
money : their fortune returned and came back again to 
the light of day. Bet noone put his trust in wealth : what 
is in one's purse, that is his journey-money. 

Then the king, assembling his host, set forth on his 
homeward journey. The sun was hidden by day, and 
Vasuki and Indra were alarmed. 

34. THE ARRIVAL AT CHITAUR 

1. The king came near to Chitaur : he returned as a 
conqueror, thundering like Indra. Bands made music 
and there was an uproar : the carriages, horses and ele- 
phants came along. Padmavati was sitting in her litter : 
her gaze was turned away from heaven. This mind is* 
twisted ; it is not straight : when it is pre-occupied with 
good fortune, it does not remember ill fortune. Though 
for a thousand years one suffer pain, yet [if he has] one 
half hour's happiness, he will forget it. Knowing this, 
a Yogi mortifies his mind ; and yet the mind cannot die 
but is infinite. He who binds that which was not bound, 
slays it by ‘Teliya’ poison. 

(Saith Muhammad) This mind is immortal : in no way 
can it be slain. If this is in the body*, wisdom is ac- 
quired : if it decreases, wisdom decreases and perishes. 

2. Nagmati had a sense of comifig pleasure b : her. 
affliction departed as the heat 0 departs when the rains 
come. She who had been dead, like the dry slough of a 
serpent 1 *, now obtained life and had consciousness of her 

(aa) In 34(26)3 it is Ocean who gives these presents. Shukla discusses 
the difficulty in a note on p. 162 of his Introduction. 

Canto 36 

(a) The meaning is obscured by the usual pun on ghal=(i) body (2) 
decrease. 

(b) Agam janltrtil, to have knowledge of a future pleasant event by 
auspicious omens or sensations eg. (with women) the throbbing of the 
left eye, 

(o) Tapani is used in both sense* (1) affliction (2) heat. 

(d) TuchTf here and keiicari in the next verse both mean the same 
thing, the slough of a serpent’s skin, but the metaphors suggested by H ate 
very mixed. Nagmati is the serpent. 
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body- All her sorrow departed like the cast-off slough of a 
snake : she came forth like a velvet insect. As the 
scorched earth puts forth fresh verdure in Asarh : the 
rain drops fall and the scented herbs are fragrant ; in the 
same way the lady flourished with happiness like a 
garden" : fresh shoots sprang forth with an array of 
new buds. She quivered with delight like Ganges when 
she receives flood waters : her youth began to surge in 
waves. She stood with love’s bow and arrows in band : 
severance, that incendiary, fled. 

Her friends and companions question her, seeing her 
happiness of heart : “[How is] your countenance bright 
to-day and spotless like the moon at its arising ?" 

3. “Till now, my friends, there was a burning wind : 
to-day coolness has come to my limbs. As the earth 
rejoices in the shade of the rain-storm, so has rejoicing 
been born in my mind. He who caused my death by 
departing at Dasahra', that captain has returned with 
his ship. Now my youth surges up like the Ganges : all 
troublesome heat has been destroyed and removed. I 
behold all the world verdant as though it had been .created 
afresh. Severance, that incendiary', has fled. My face 
has become [like the] moon : the demon of eclipse has 
departed. My eye twitches, my arms quiver : some 
friend approaches : let us go and meet him.” 

While she was speaking these words to her friends at 
that moment a bard came [and said] ‘The king has come 
and has approached near : spread a dais in the palace.” 

4. At that moment when the king’s name was heard 
there was rejoicing in every place. The king’s return 
was like the return of the rainy season, like Asarh coining 
with its- army set in array. At the sight of his umbrella 
there was shade over the world : his elephants were like 
clouds bending down over the earth. His full army came 

(a) BiJri is used in both senses (1) lady (2) garden. 

(f) I have followed Shukia’s interpretation (elaborated at p. 117 of kin 
introduction) viz. that Ratansen literally went away at the season of Dssebsa, 
for which reason the Barah-mata in Canto 30 starts with Asarh. But I 
think there may be also punning allusionB to the game of checkers : data- 
Aer» might mean ‘having lost the throw of ten’, and danea* diutto might 
mean the winning move, as well as death. 
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like thunder-clouds, which rained down joy and delight 
on every aide. Barth and sky now came together : the 
rivers were filled and the lakes and pools.' Earth burst 
into verdure at the sound of his name : dub grass sprouted 
in every place. The frogs and the peafowl and the kohila 
were vocal : all their tongues which had been hidden, were 
unloosed. 

When all his brethren were the first to take horse and 
go and meet him, it was as when the eighteen quaternions* 
of rivers go down and meet the ocean. 

5. With music and shouting the king came : the city 
held jubilee in all directions. Smiling he approached and 
met his mother : [it was like] Rama coming to meet Kausila. 
The palace was adorned with hanging garlands : all 
manner of celebrations were set on foot. Padmavati’s 
conveyance arrived : a revulsion came over the spirit of 
Nagmati. It was as though the glare had shown itself 
in the midst of shade : such was the grievous heat h 
which assailed [Nagmati] when [Padmavati] arrived. The 
grievance of a rival could not be endured : she made her 
discount in another mansion. When she was there, it 
was the talk in all parts that Ratansen had brought with 
him Padmavati. 

The fragrance of a flower in the world and its beauty 
cannot be declared in speech. Like hoarfrost it was 
opened. She had clothed the world with leaves. ’ 

• 6. He took his seat on the throne, and the people did 

homage : those who were without money and without 
virtue swept up wealth. He distributed largesse beyond 
reckoning : he gave vast gifts to mendicants. - His mahouts 
came, leading their elephants : his family priests came 
bringing basil leaves. His sons and brothers and the 
princes all came and smilingly fell upon the king’s neck. 
His dependents came and his principal nobles attended : 
deep-toned drums sounded at the gate. The princes 
assembled : he invested them with robes : he bestowed 
wealth on them and sent them to their homes. Every- 

(g) There are popularly supported to be eighteen quaternions of 
rivers (i.e. 72) which flow into the ooean cp. 50(6)1. 

( h ) Jhnr( a) here and in the ^|xt verse = (l) flame (2) envy. 
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one's condition turned out doubly [prosperous] ; the 
drums [which, announced his] largesse were heard in all 
the world. 

All the five [classes of] musical instrument sounded 
continually and bards proclaimed good fortune. The 
thirty six tribes 1 and the six [schools of] philosophy 
came and assembled before his throne. 

7. Throughout the day the king caused largesse to 
be distributed : night fell, and he came to Nagmati. 
Nagmati sat with her face averted : she would not look 
towards her husband. [She said] "He who deserted and 
went away when the hot weather was blazing, who is he 
to come back and show his face ? When the hills and 
woods begin to burn and the flames arise, the birds fly 
away. But when they see branches and shade, which of 
them does not reach out to them with delight ? Which 
of them does not joyfully pefch on those branches ? 
Which of them does not disport himself and warble ? You 
became a Yogi and an ascetic, while I was burnt to ashes 
on your account. 

"Why do you smile upon me ? You have been making 
love to another. The lightning shines on your face while 
on my face the clouds shed rain.” 

8. “Nagmati, you are my first wedded wife : grievous 
must be the love which bums as you were burnt. When a 
husband comes after many days, if his wife does not meet 
him, the life of a stone were better 5 . Stone and iron* 
are the two hardest things in the world : yet even they 
can be joined if they are severed. The water of Ganges 
may be bright to the sight, but though the JumnaSs dark, 
its water is exceeding sweet. What harm is it to you that 
your body has been burnt for a few days if rain has now 
fallen on your head. If anyone searches for another with 
hope, blessed is the vision for him, he does not turn away 
disappointed.” He caressed and entreated the lady : 
the plant which had been scorched was watered and 
flourished again. 

On a thousand branches fruits were produced, pome- 


(i) For the thirty six tribes see 20(3)1 note (h). 

(j) A pan on dAoni=(l) wife (2) jessed. 
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granates, grapes and citrons. All the birds of the air 
came together and did homage ; again there was the 
same crowd. 

9. When they had met together and he was ena- 
moured, Nagmati laughingly asked him “Tell me, my 
lover, were you infatuated with that country? What 
kind of women did you find there, and what < kind of 
pleasure did you enjoy ? Even if Padmavati is exceed- 
ingly lovely, can she be equal to me in beauty? Where 
Radhika is among the cowherd maidens, Chandra vali k 
cannot rival even her shadow. My husband was like a 
bee ; he could not be kept : he left the grape and tasted 
the juice of the mahua. He left the pleasant flower 
Nagesar’ and set his mind on the fetid lotus. Though it 
should bathe and fill itself with all manner of scents, yet 
would it not be freed of its fetid odour. 

“What shall I say to you ? You have no affection in 
your heart. The words of your mouth are here with me, 
but your spirit is there where she is.” 

10. When [Nagmati] had spent the night telling her 
tale of woe, [the king] came in the morning to where 
Padmavati was. On seeing the sun, the moon’s counte- 
nance was overcast : her lotus eyes were red, her body 
emaciated. All night she had counted the constellations 
until she reached the dawn : she was distressed 1 " when 
she saw the sun. The hero/sun laughed : the moon 
broke out weeping aloud : her tears were like [beads] 
broken from the necklace of constellations”. She could 
not contain herself : she was breathless : "Go [she said] 
there where you are a dweller at night. After making 
love to me you have thrown me into a well 0 : the plant 
which you began to water has been withered. My eyes 
have become like the pitchers on a well-wheel, — when 
filled they pour out water, when empty they fill again. 

(k) Chandravali, one of the cowherd maidens enamoured of Krishna. 

(l) Nagesar and the lotos of coarse represent Nagmati and 

Padmavati. \ 

(m) As applied to the moon, bikal would mean ‘shorn of her rays’. 

(n) A mixed metaphor: her tears are like (1) broke* beads from a 
necklace (2) falling Btars from the constellations. 

(o) Shukla explains ‘you hare left me in the luroh’, but the well is 
needed for the mixed metaphors which follow. 
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“Come, O swan, to the full lake which you abandoned 
when the water receded. The lotus will never desert its 
beloved, let there be [nothing but] dry mud [left].” 

11 . “Padmavati, you are nry life’s breath : these is 
no other thin g in the world dearer than life. You like a 
lotus have made your home in my bosom : I have been 
like a bee and have pierced through to you. When a /bee 
has found a malati bud, how will he abandon it and set 
his affection on any other flower?” "I [she said] am a 
lotus girl p of Singhala : a serpent woman of Jambu cannot 
compare with me. I am fragrant and spotless and bright : 
die is full of poison and frightful and black. On account 
of my scent, bees attach themselves to me : at the sight* 
of her, men flee for fear. I have seen the glances erf 
men into whose spirit I have thus entered. 

“He who sits in a high place should not associate with 
the low. This she-serpent will make those limbs black 
to which she adheres.” 

12. Nagmati’s garden’ flourished : the flower-garden 
blossomed with flowers of gold. All the birds had been 
burnt, [but now] all the birds sang merrily. The myn» r , 
the parrot, the gwalin. bird and the kokila came : the 
hawk-cuckoo came joyfully and joined them : the green 
pigeons’ notes and the crow-pheasants’ were delightful : 
the crows enjoyed themselves calling clamorously. They 
circled round with joy and delight : they laughed and 
disported themselves and settled to roost. The doves 
and peafowl and pigeons danced : no bird’s service went 
unrequited. Bright was the daylight, so did the sun 
blaze : the owl did not show his face, but hid. 

Nagmati, together with her friends, in her own garden 
gathered flowers and plucked fruits and ' leapt with delight 
in the pleasant shade. 


(p) There is the usual allusion in Pad mini and Nagini to Bnrfmavati 
and Nagmati. 

(q) Throughout this stansa, there is probably a pun on two meanings 
of tort, (1) gaaden (2) turn. It is Nagmi£i’s torn to enjoy bar husband 7 * 
affection. 

(r) 8lriu*=ctxrl, myna. *In the similar list in 2(0) we have *9ra%tH, 
green parroquet, though there also Shukla explains as rayqa. 
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36. NAGMATI AND PADMAV ATI’S CONTENTION 

1. There were Jahi and Juhi* in that flower garden : 
seeing the merriment, the lady could not remain [still]. 
The messenger-maids could not keep the matter in their 
bosoms : they brought the news to Padmavati and told 
it to her,— -“Nagmati is in her own garden** : the bee has 
joined her and is making loving sport like Holi games 0 . 
Her companions with her are all leaping for joy and are 
all weaving garlands of singar-har d . You, who are the 
abelia, is he satisfied with you if he wishes to grasp the 
nosegay ? Nagmati is a woman and is like the rose- 
chestnut the lotus is not in its own garden. Dike the 
dog-rose, the basil and the jasmine, so she is a single 
person by herself 

“The bee which buzzes round the rose-apple, how is 
it fitted for the marigold ? The bee has met the rose- 
chestnut (Nagmati) and has given enjoyment of bliss.” 

2 When Padmavati heard she could not control her 
anger : together with her companions, she came to the 
flower garden Both the rivals met and sat on a bench : 
estrangement was in their hearts, sweet words in their 
mouths. The garden was bright to the view : Padmavati 
smilingly spoke first “Your garden, O queen, is fruitful ; 
you planted it, but you did not understand how to plant 
it Where there is nagesar and malati there should not be 
sintra 1 lemons That bee which was enamoured of the 
lotus you have brought here and placed upon the bare 
karil Where tamarind fruits' ripen in the bosom, there 
the shadow of the orange is not suitable. 

Canto 36 

(a) J/lh\ and j'/hi are two varieties of jasmine. 

(b) Apn\ bfftX can also mean (1) her own mistress (2) in her turn, see 
35(12) note (p). 

(c) Dhamllri, see 20(7)6 note (m). 

(d) As in 27(41) and 32(4) a string of flower names is brought in here, 
mostly punmngly (SiogSr-bSr, bakSwari, kami, nagesan, kanwal, sevati, 
gulal, charneli, sudarsan, k0]5, sadvarg). 

(e) There is a pun on (1) saAg-tar7le=sintra lemon (2) aaiigai mo the 
company of the king (t.e. it is not right that the king should associate 
with you). 

(f) There are puns on amtll and naurahg of which the explanations 
offered by Shukla may be correct. 

33 
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“Look and consider in your heart what flowers and 
fruits are suitable in what place. In a garden in which 
mangoes are planted, how should jamuns be in that 
garden ?’’ 

3. [Nagmati said] "Go to, you have rightly spoken 
of the splendour [of my garden] : but that is the true 
fruit of which the bee is enamoured. The jamun is dark 
and so are musk apd chowa paste 11 : the mango grows on 
high, but in the heart of it there are fibres. It is for this 
virtue that the jamun is so endeared that it has been 
brought and planted in the midst of the garden. The 
water rises if it flows and reaches the place in which the 
ripe tamarind is. How is it that you have found fault 
with another’s turn/garden and have abandoned water 
and run here with a dry face ? Fire rises when two branches 
rub together : who can be a companion of an enemy h ? 
On beholding the rose-chestnut in the garden 1 , all the 
parrots and mynas are on the point of death. 

"If the water of the lake swells, let it still remain in its 
own place : let it not leave the lake and the pond and go 
to another mango-grove.’’ 

4. [Padmavati said] "What have you collected in 
your mango-grove ? Why have you become like a nim 
tree whose roots are poisonous ? Why are you like a 
jujube tree, crooked and thorny, or more bitter than a 
tendu or tenth ? There are no pomegranates or grapes in 
your garden : how should parrots and mynas die at the 
sight of it ? And there are no sadaphals k or turanj or 
jambhiras : only jack-fruit, barhals and kliiras are 

(g) A mixture of four scents, generally aloe, sandal, musk and 
saffron. There is a pun on hirday rowan =(1) the strong fibre at the 
heart of the mango fruit, (2) its heart weeps. 

(h) Or, punningly, ‘what companionship can there be between a 
jujube and a plantain ?’ (The former, being thorny, tears the leaves of the 
latter), cp. Rahim ‘Kah Rahim kaise nibahai her ker ko sang : We dolat 
raa Spne, unke phatat ang.’ 

(i) Or, the lady Nagmati. It is clear why the birds should be ready 
to die, — probably with envy. 

(j) Tenda, the Indian mahogany. Teftfi, the karil. KataUi*=( 1) 
bitter (2) arcca catechu. 

(k) Sadiphal ia a. name of several fruits, — ±he jackfruit, a kind of 
lemon, bel, and ficus glomerata. I do not know which fruit Jaisi means 
by it. 
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planted there. There is kesar 1 in the heart of the lotus : 
the nagesar cannot rival it. Where nobody would 
ask about the jack-fruit or the gular, what can the banyan 
and the pipal say for themselves, those hollow trees ? Any 
fruit that is seen on them is tasteless : they do not show 
any pride, thinking rightly in their minds. 

“Remain in your own turn/garden : do not strive or 
fight with me. The tasteless rubbish of the jungle cannot 
rival the malati.” 

5. [Nagmati] “These jack-fruits and barhars and 
wild plums are not like you, you lotus plant. The jamun 
is dark and so are the turanj and jambhira : the nhn is 
sharp to the taste but its shadow is deep. The cocoanuts 
and grapes I will keep for him : I shall rather melt 
away" to notliing than mention the name of my rival. 
W T hat have I to do with mentioning you ? When a tree 
bears fruit, noone throws clods at it". The sadaphal 
which ever bears fruit bows down : when the pome- 
granates see it their hearts burst and , they die. The 
nutmeg, the clove, the areca nut, the date : it is pepper 
■which cannot bear the heat. I am that pan whose 
affection /colour none can rival ; she who is burnt by 
severance becomes like burnt lime. 

“Why don’t you die, being drowned in shame? You 
even raise your arm on high. I am the queen : my 
husband is the king : for you he is only a wandering 
mendicant.” 

6. [Padmavati] "I am a lotus girl, a lily of the heavenly 
lake : the bee and the swan do me service. God has 
fashioned me meet for divine rites : and I have risen up 
to the forehead of Mahes. All the world knows the lotus 
bud : it is not like you, a serpent full of poison. You 
contain all the serpents of the world : though disguised 
as a koel, you do not abandon your [blackness of a] crow. 

( l ) The yellow stamen inside the lotus Sower. 

(m) There is a pun on the name of a plant, — galgal. 

(n) This is not borne out either by ordinary experience or by 
proverbial philosophy — e.g. the Arabic proverb quoted in Roliand’s Jean 
Christophe, that it is only the fruitful tree that is beaten. 

Perhaps phart may be a wrong reading for some word meaning 
barren, 
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You are a king-crow and I a simple swan : I and you 
match like pearls and glass beads. A jewel (Ratansen) 
set in gold bracelet” is a gem of true colour : where there 
is such a precious stone (Padmavati) no other is splendid. 
You are the demon of eclipse, and I am the radiant moon : 
the dark night cannot rival the day. 

“In whatever place you stand, inky blackness stains 
that place. For fear of this I will not sit beside you lest 
I may become dark-complexioned.” 

7. [N], “What kind of lotus are you ? You are a piece 
of areca nut, in the heart of which are ten thousand seed 
chambers : you have not remained closed in your own 
seed-pod, and why do you wish to open up and display 
yourself ? Beneath your lotus leaf is a pomegranate”; 
you open your vest when you see the sun. Red above 
and yellow within, your bosom is like turmeric : I should 
like to burn it. On the one hand you bring the bee into 
the words of your mouth : on the other hand you laughingly 
amuse [yourself with] the sun. All night long you endure 
affliction and die of thirst : when dawn comes you obtain 
the stale leavings of a lover. You spend all the 
night weeping in your bed : how can you compete 
with me ? 

“May the sun’s rays break forth and the waves of the 
lake not reach you 9 . May the bee obtain your heart 
and the glare roast your body.” 

8. [P]. ‘‘I am the lotus, the partner of the sun : if 
my beloved is my own, what theft is there ? I count him 
as my own mirror : I sport amorously/adorn myself 
and behold his/my face in the morning. My illumina- 
tion is from his radiance : you burn to death when you 
look at the sky. I am enamoured of him and he of me : 
the darkness is dispelled, and the dawn comes. If the 
seeds that are in the heart of the lotus are made into a 
rosary for Hari and Hara, what is wrong in this ? He 
whose day has come to him, why shall he have black 

(o) Kanehan-lcali see 19(4)1 note (1). 

(p) Shukla explains ‘your breast (the lotus seed-pod) is like a 

pomegranate’ . '* 

(q) i.e., the lotus is scorched by the sun and the water of the 
lake doe# not reach it to revive it. 
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night to look upon ? You are a gfilar and there are flies 
in you : they wish to fly with wings of death'. 

'"You cannot look upon the blaze of day, you who are 
filled with poison, even if you obtain a lake of ambrosia. 
Whom the she-serpent bites will die : it will be like 
sun-stroke coming upon him.” 

9. [N], “Do not flower, O lotus, without the sun’s 
arising : the water becomes dirty from contact with your 
roots. Bees circle round your eyes : the water becomes 
fetid near you. Fishes and tortoises and frogs dwell 
there : cranes and such like birds reside in your neigh- 
bourhood. All the birds which go near you become 
fetid in the water. The moon which arises radiant is 
touched by Doms and spots [are produced on] its face*. 
Between me and you is the difference of night and day : 
death comes to the moon by the hand of the demon of 
eclipse. Although one should wash you a thousand 
times yet the fetid odour would not be washed away. 

"What can I say to him, my beloved ? You heap hot 
coals on my head”. In confidence in his amorous sport 
you have conquered and I am defeated.” 

10. [P], "It is not you alone that I have defeated : 
I have defeated the whole world’s adornment. With my 
body I have defeated the radiant moon : with my braided 
hair I have defeated the black serpent. With my eyes 
I have defeated the eyes of. the fallow deer : with my 
throat I have defeated the voice of the kokila. With my 
brow I have defeated Arjun armed with his bow : with 
my neck I have defeated the game cock or the peafowl. 
With my nose I have defeated the flower of sesamum or 

(r) Shukla explains as the wings which certain insects unfold 
shortly before their death. 

(s) Padmavati twists Nagmati’s remarks about sunshine and a lake 
(from tho last couplet of the preceding stanza) and Nagmati’s “wave’ 
becomes ‘sunstroke’ ( lahari has both meanings). 

(t) Shukla refers to a legend that eclipses of the moon are caused 
by the moon’s being dunned by Doms, who are its creditors. Crooke 
(Popular Religion) mentions the belief held by the Ghasiyas of Mirzapur 
that the sun and moon once borrowed money from some of the Dom tribe 
and did not pay it back. Now a Dom occasionally devours them and 
vomits them up again when the eclipse is over. There is reference to a 
similar legend about Chhandels in the Akhiri Kalam (5)4. 

(u) This heaping of hot coals is of course not in the Biblical sense. 
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the parrot’s [beak] with my nose-nng I have defeated 
the planet Suk [Venus] who has risen in its form I have 
defeated the lightning with my teeth which flash with 
the colour of my lips I have defeated the bimba gourd 
I have defeated the lion and taken his waist I have 
defeated the swan and it has given me its gait 

"My stainless limbs are scented with the odour of 
flowers and of [sandal from] the Malaya mountain You 
are a she-serpent v , greedy with desire [all you do is 
to] go and bite someone ” 

11 [N] "Why are you proud on account of the 
adornment of others You have just taken it by rob- 
bery from every place I am dusky, but my eyes are 
charming my clothes are white, and in my mouth is 
the voice of the chatak My nose is like a sword my 
nose-stud is like the pole star the heavenly bow is 
defeated by my eye-brows My teeth are like diamonds 
white and black w if they smile charmingly the light- 
ning will hide itself My lips are coral, red with the 
hue of love they are cool like ambrosia and not hot 
with the sun My gait is like that of the elephant, 
very full of pride my waist is like wasps or a rose- 
chestnut bud Where sdie who is dusky is lovely and 
exceedingly beautiful, how can vou compare with her, you 
who are insipid ? 

"The lo^m,. which exists on flower-scent and breezes, 
is subject to me If I choose, I will seize your hair 
and make you bow to me Your death would be sport 
to me ’’ 

12 When Padmavati heard this, she could not reply: 
she seized Nagniati like a she-serpent This one seized 
that one, and that one seized this one , how shall I 
describe it ? It cannot be told They both shouted 
aloud, full of fresh youth they were like Aehhans 
making music on the dancing floor Arms were matched 

(v) Shukla explains that snakes are supposed to cling to the branches 
of sandal trees in order to enjoy their scent 

(w) Blackness, as 'well as whiteness, is considered an adornment of 
teeth, — see 10(9)1 note (35) and ShuUa’s Introduction p 217, note at foot 
of page Mso see 49(16)6, For the genera! sense, cp Song of songs, I,s, ‘I 
am black but comely’ 
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with arms and bosoms with bosoms : neither of them 
drew rein. Breasts met breasts, point to point : nothing 
could make them yield : their ribbons were broken. They 
came together and collided like ‘mast’ elephants, which 
meet forehead to forehead and" tusk to tusk. The gods 
in heaven stood and watched : arrows struck to their 
hearts which could not be withdrawn. 

It was as if someone had given them the Thugs’ 
[poisoned] sweets : they came and looked as it were on 
their death. There was noone to intervene and come 
between the twain. 

13. A breeze reached the king’s ear and told him 
that the Padinini and the Naga T were quarrelling. “If 
both the rivals, the dark and the fair, die, then where 
will you find such a pair ?” The King set forth and came 
to that garden : he extinguished' [the flames with -which] 
both ladies [were] burning. ‘\She who has once under- 
stood the mind of her beloved, why should she quarrel 
with another ? Let no man’s mind entertain such wisdom 
whereby it will be sometimes night and sometimes day. 
Sunshine and shade are both hues of the beloved : both 
join and remain together. Do you two now give up 
your contest and be sensible : do service and the reward 
of service will be [yours.] 

“You, my two wives, are like Ganges and Jumna : 
Muhammad has decreed this union. Do you both join 
and do service and then enjoy happiness and bliss.” 

14. Saying this, he persuaded both his wives : they 
both then, laughingly, fell upon his neck. He took them 
both with him and came into the palace : where golden 
couches had been spread. Dive ambrosial meals had been 
cooked, and fifty six kinds of food. They were thrilled 
at eating juicy and delicate fruits : enjoying themselves, 
they laughed and made merry. He gave a golden palace 
to Nagmati : Padmavati took a silver palace. Ratansen’s 
own palace had jewels , for pillars : the King sat there 

(x) Chaudafitn (four tusks). Shukla explains incorrectly as either 
‘rhinoceros ’ — gayaiid in 36(11)6 — or ‘any young unbroken animal’. As in 
46(16)8 it means ‘tusks interlocked with tusks’, two and two making four. 

(y) The lotus queen and the serpent queen, — Padmavati and Nagmati. 

(z) Bujhni — { 1) extinguished (2) gave good advice. 
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and the assembly did homage. All the assembly said, 
with submissive mind : “What the Guru says is right, 
that is so.” 

There was abundance of sweet scents and of enjoy- 
ment and happiness : they had dalliance and made sport. 
He constantly found sport with both of them : the days 
passed in merriment and delight. 

37. RATANSKN’S OFFSPRING 

I. Nagmati gave birth to Nagsen : high was his 
fortune, rising higher every day and $very night. 
Padmavati gave birth to Kanwalsen : it was as though 
the moon had descended on earth. Many wise pandits 
were called : they studied the signs of the zodiac and 
the planets. They said "They will both be great 
kings : may all your sons' be like these“. They will go 
to the kings of all the nine regions, and there will be 
some trouble in the army.” He opened his treasury 
and bade largesse be given : he made the unhappy .happy 
and increased their honour. Mendicants and soothsayers 
came, and strains of jubilee were upraised. 

The astrologers received a great deal and departed 
after bestowing their blessing “May your sons, your 
wives and your whole family live ten million years.” 

38. THE BANISHMENT OF RAGHAVA CHETAN 

1. Raghava Chetan was a man of great wisdom : he 
had remained all his life in the servipe of the king. 
Wise in mind, he knew many secrets : he was a poet like 
Vyas“, a pandit like Sahadeva b . He had come and 
narrated the story of the kingdom : he had composed all 
[the tale of] Singhala in verse. Any poet who heard 

Canto 37 

(a) The Sabd-Sagar s. v. bvtn has a variant reading for this half verse 
Aite but date tab tohlh (let such strength be shown for you). 

Canto 38 

(a) For Vy&B and Sahadova See 7(6)7 note (q). 

(b) The half verse is repeated from 7(6)7, where the parrot received the 
same praise. 
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him beat his head [in dispair]. That is true hearing 
which hears the mystic sound of the Vedas : that is true 
sight which sees clearly the way of righteousness : that is 
true wisdom which understands the highest good. He is 
a Yogi who remains occupied with contemplation : he is 
a man of the world, who knows the worth of a wise 
man. He is a hero who has defeated his anger and 
controlled his mind : that is true passion which is that 
which the beloved desires. 

[He knew] the secrets of the Veda like Bararuci 0 , so 
wise was he in the wisdom of his mind. [He was like] 
Raja Bhoj [in his knowledge of] the fourteen sciences" : 
his business was with wisdom. 

2. When the time comes [a man] may be unwise : 
[so] all Chetan’s wisdom went astray. One day it was 
new-moon : the king asked “When will it be the second 
of the month 0 ?" "Today” [the answer] fell from 
Raghava’s mouth : the pandits said ‘‘Tomorrow, your 
majesty.” The king turned, and looked in both direc- 
tions, [wondering] which of them was stupid and which 
intelligent. Then the pandits asseverated saying, “We 
will leave the country if oiu word is shaken.” Raghava 
performed cantrips to a Jakhini' who was able, if she 
wished, to make the order of nature appear otherwise. 
Relying on her, Raghava vehemently asserted “If today 
is the second, then I am a true Pandit.” 

Raghava performed cantrips to the Jakhini and she 
made the crescent moon appear that evening. Those 
who do not walk in the way of the Vedas lose them- 
selves in the forest". 

3. The pandits said “We are not deceived. Who 
[can swallow this, as] Canopus dries up the ocean ?” 

( 0 ) Bararuci, the famous grammarian, v. 8(9)8 note (2t>). 

(ii) For the fourteen sciences see 1(22)6 note (60). 

(e) 4 Duij’ the second day of the lunar month, in the night of which 
the cresoent moon is first visiblo, vide 312)6 note ( 6 ). 

(f) Jftkhinl, originally a Yakshini or female Yakshct, an attendunt 
on Kuber. Now-a-dayg a village fairy, with magical powers. See Crooke’s 
Introduction to Popular Religion and Folklore, p. 234. 

(g) The relevancy of this verse is not obvious. The variant quoted 
by Shukla would mean ‘A pandit will not pay attention to a pandit : there 
is enmity between them* ; which also is scarcely relevant, 

31 
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That day passed and the second evening came : the 
crescent moon was seen when the time was full. The 
pandits gave the king their blessing : "Now how 11 
[clearly ! is ‘gold [gold] and lead [lead]. If this second 
night had been last night, then today you would see 
the radiance of the moon more bright'. Raghava played 
a trick on our vision yesterday : he produced a kind of 
illusion in the assembly 1 . His preceptor is the Chamarin 
Lona k : he has learnt in Kanvaru to cast magic 
spells. He who can show the crescent moon of the 
second night on the night of new moon will one day bring 
eclipse upon the moon'. 

"In the king’s palace such a soothsayer is not 
wanted who makes research into magic. It was by such 
illusion and wisdom that king Bhoj worked his 
stratagem 1 ". ’’ 

4. The word of Raghava, which was like a golden 
line, was seen, when its colour was tested, to be like brass. 
The king was wroth and uttered, his commands: “Slay 
him not but banish him from the country. He who 
speaks falsehood cannot remain firmly established : a pandit 
is he who is true according to the intention of the Vedas. 
He who speaks Ihe words of the Vedas truly with his 
mouth, he will remain firmly established for ages and 
ages. "A spurious jewel should be thrown on the ground: 
in whose house is there the jewel which will take away 
poverty? The poet who desires fortune is a fool : where 
Saraswati is, how can baehhmi be [also] ? Heart-breaking 
poverty is the companion of poesy, as thorns and snags 
are the companions of flowers. 

The poet is the disciple, God is the preceptor. .The shell 


(h) There is perhaps a pun on ifcus’ = (l) how ? (2) test, by rabbins 

on a touchstone. 

(i) Perhaps a pun on = ( ]) Persian ‘ trz ’ (bright) or Hindi 'tej' 

(glorv) =«(2) ‘t\j’ the [moon of thej third lunar night. 

(j) Shukla notes a variant reading which would mean ‘He is no pandit, 
but a disciple of [aj Kafivaru [witch].’ 

(k) For Lona Chamarin and Kahvarii see 31(11)3 note (m). 

(l) The pandits hint that Raghava will bring trouble on Padmavati. 

(m) Bhoj tricked his uncle Munja who tried to assassinate him. 

(n) It is not clear where the king's speech ends and whore the disqui- 
sition on poets and poverty (scarcoly relevant, but suggested by the exile 
of Raghava Chetan) begins. 
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[waits for] the drop in Sewati. What need has he of 
human [help] who is a diver in the ocean ? 

5. Padmavati heard of this matter, how the sage 
Raghava had been banished from the land. With her 
mind’s eye the lady contemplated the outcome : [she 
thought, “[The king] has not done well to banish such a 
sage. He who has drawn forward the moon by performing 
religious rites to a Jakhini may yet make [another] stand 
in the place of the sun 0 . The tongue of a poet is like 
the sword of Hardvan": on one side fire, on the other water. 
Ret noone, in error Q , utter what is unfitting: glory comes 
with great [effort], but disgrace with little.” The queen 
speedily called for Raghava : [she said] “There has been 
an eclipse of the sun: accept an oblation.” Where a 
Brahman can receive an offering he will go to heaven [for 
it], if he is invited. 

Raghava Chetan came near to the tower : he had not 
realised in his heart that such lightning dwelt in the sky. 

6. When Padmavati came to the lattice, she showed 
the appearance of a spotless moon. At that moment 
Raghava gave her his blessing : he was like a chakor 
which sees the face of the moon. The moon' had donned 
a necklace of constellations: earth and heaven were bright 
with radiance. She also wore on her wrists a pair of 
bracelets in which nine score of gems were set. She drew 
one bracelet from her wrist and threw it: as she drew 
it off, her garland and her necklace w r ere broken. It was 
as though the moon broke [and fell] taking the stars 
[with it], and the stream of death was set flowing through 
the sky. It was as though lightning broke and fell upon 
the earth : Raghava was dazzled and his senses were reft 
from him. 

The bracelet came and fell upon the earth : the world 
was bright with radiance. Raghava was struck by 
lightning : he was bewildered and could not collect 
himself. 

(a) i.e. he may incite the Emperor to subdue Ratansen. 

(p) The sword of Hardwan. I have not traced the allusion, 

(q) Shukla explains bhore as=bhvlkar, but it may be bholf (simple, 
foolish). 

(r) The moon is of course Padmavati. 
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7. Padmavati, smiling, closed the lattice : “If this 
sage dies [she said], I shall be to blame.’’ All her com- 
panions ran up and looked : they came and tried to awaken 
him, [saying] “Chetan, come to your senses.” Chetan lay 
there : his senses did not return ; they all said “A ghost 
has overcome him.” One said “It is a stroke”: One said 
“It is an epileptic fit.” One said “A gust of wind has struck 
him”. Nowise did Chetan recover his understanding and 
speak. Then they lifted him and seated him in the shade : 
they asked him “What pain is in your heart ? Have you 
been vanquished by the sight of someone, or has a Thug or 
a cheat or a ghost deluded you ? 

"Has someone given you something, or has a snake 
bitten you ? Come to your senses, Chetan, and tell us 
why you£ body is trembling.” 

8. His senses came to him : Chetan recovered cons- 
ciousness : his eyes were on the lattice, his life was in 
suspense. When he spoke again he lost his wits and his 
reason . fixing his eyes on the lattice, he wept. Bewildered 
and deaf, he beat his head : he spoke his own words 
but heard not those of others. It was as someone had 
administered Thug’s poison : at one tune he shouted, at 
another [he uttered] babbling words. “I have been way- 
laid by Thuggi in this* Chitaur : whom shall I tell of it ; 
to whom shall I go ? This king is wicked, a great 
murderer, since he keeps such Thugs and highway robbers. 
Noone forbids them, noone comes to the rescue : such 
highway robbery is there in this city. 

“Her glance has given me Thugs' sweets to eat : the 
noose* of her curls has fallen on my throat. Where a 
mendicant cannot escape, who can escape with his life ? 

9. “Why did she come to the lattice of her tower? 
She has taken away my life under colour of a pious gift. 
She gave light like the moon that has risen in the sky : 
nay, more than that ; with what shall I make comparison ? 
If the moon had such radiance there, then there would be 
day by night, and how would there be any night ? She 

{ 6 ) There is a pun on Chitaur : Chtta + wr=‘inind and heart’. 

(t) An allusion to the scarf with which the Thugs strangled their 
victims. 
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called me and gave me a bracelet : when her glance fell 
[on me] it took away my life. For those mendicants, my 
eyes, her glance was a traitor : it struck there and was 
deeply imbedded like an arrow. When eye has pierced 
eye and is infixed it cannot be withdrawn by pulling, 
even though one“ beat his head. These shameless mendi- 
cants refused to bow : was it not for this very reason 
that their faces were blackened T ? 

“ How have their faces been blackened, those eyes of mine 
which were the way by which my life was stolen away ? 
hike the lake when the water abandons it, my heart 
cracked and broke." 

10. [Padmavati’s] companions said, “Bethink yourself, 

0 distraught one : think in your heart how you shall not 
be slain. If anyone obtains his own demand, nobody dies 
afid there is no lack of anything. This Padmavati is 
incomparable : she cannot be described by the likeness of 
anything. He who sees her departs in concealment : how 
can he be visible when he has lost his life ? Many have 
been bewildered like you : they have beaten their heads 
and have given up their lives.- Many have bowed their 
heads and presented their necks : she has not given them 
[a favourable] answer but has slain them. You too will die, 
being burnt away: come, now, take the cotton wool out 
of your ears. 

"Some who ask shall not get, some shall get without 
asking. You who are wise and instruct others, who shall 
instruct you?” 

11. Reason returned ; Chetan reflected in his mind : 
“I shall not return and suffer such distress again. Where 

1 arrived weeping and departed weeping” how can there 
be any happiness? W T here there has been risk of life, what 
is the use of remaining there ? Let me depart speedily. 
Now I will go and ask alms there [where] one will give me 


(u) I am not sure if it is the eye itself which is supposed to beat its 
head in despair, or the person whose eye is pierced by the eye of another. 
Anyhow, the metaphor is extremely involved. 

(v) The black pupils of the eyes are piotured as dark stains defacing 
them. op. 41(8)6 note (p). 

(w) An allusion, no doubt, to birth and death, but the allegory is 
obscure. 
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so much that I shall not lack all my life. If I get a 
second bracelet like this one, then poverty is defeated and 
the desire of my mind is fulfilled. The city of Delhi is 
the Turkish capital, where Alauddin is Sultan. Gold flows 
into his mint, and dinars of purest gold issue from it. 

“I shall go and describe the lotus 51 there where Alauddin, 
the bee, is. When he hears he will rise like the sun, and 
the jewel [Ratansen] will be darkened.” 

39. HOW RAGHAVA CHETAN WENT TO DELHI 

1. Raghava Chetan set forth : he journeyed and 
approached the city of Delhi. He came and reached 
the Shah’s door : he beheld the kingdom which was 
high over all the world. There were thirty six lakhs of 
Turk horsemen and thirty thousand elephants in the 
darbar. As far as the sun blazes through the world, 
so far does the Sultan wield his kingly power. The 
kings of all four quarters come : they stand [so long 
that they] are distressed ; they do not get the chance 
of doing homage. Raghava was anxious in his mind 
and* distressed : [he thought] “There is no deliverance 
and my spirit is full of fear. When those who have 
the umbrella over their heads' 5 are distressed, who will 
forward my cause ? 

‘‘One cannot see the other side : there are lakhs of 
princes and nobles. I shall be reduced to the dust 
beneath the horses’ hoofs if I go into this crowd.” 

2. The Emperor knew and understood everything : 
heaven and hell were dearly discerned in his heart. 
If a king is not thus intelligent, whose is the kingdom 
and where does anybody belong ? He alone sustained 
the burden of the earth and so the whole world 
remained stable. Ay, and so high was his throne that 
his sight reached everybody. Every day he finds 
pleasure in the duties of royalty and at night he 

(x) The lotus is of course Padmavati. There is a play on the similarity 
of sound in ali (bee) and Alavddin. 

Cahto 3 !) 

(a) Omitting the hyphen between jlu and dar. 

(b) ».e. kings. 
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becomes a Yogi and goes about from house to house. 
He gets information by day and night about all sorts 
and conditions of men, high and low, rich and poor. All 
the way-farers and foreigners who come, his messengers 
bring information about them. 

This news arrived there, “May your umbrella be ever 
fortunate with its shade. There is a Brahman at the 
door with a golden bracelet studded with jewels on his 
arm.” 

3. The Shah felt compassion when he heard of the 
mendicant. [He said] “Who is the foreigner ? Call him 
and question him. 'I shall some day have to go to a 
foreign land : what is the road, and in what guise 
shall I go ? There is grievous care in my mind for my 
kingdom of Delhi. This world is like the skin on milk, 
I have stored up and have churned many turns : I 
have churned and taken the ghee from the earth/butter- 
milk. What curds remain when you take this dahi ? 
You draw off the curd as long as there is the dahi. 
Taking this curd/in this Delhi how many have departed : 
after displaying pride, they have mingled with the 
dust. Ravan has burnt banka and set all ablaze : 
youth has not tarried, old age has come. 

“bet alms be given to the mendicant, whether he 
be a Brahman or a Bhat.” [The emperor] commanded 
“Call him. bet him place his forehead upon the 
ground.” 

4. Raghava Chetan, who was in despair, was 
straightway speedily summoned to the presence. He 
bowed his head and gave his blessing. The jewelled 
bracelet showed itself flashing on his arm. Then the 
emperor said' 1 to Raghava : “You are a beggar. What is 
this bracelet on your arm ?” Raghava again placed his 
forehead on the ground : [he said] “May your kingdom 
continue from age to age with the splendour of the sun. 

(c) The thread of the Emperor’s speech, which is partly a soliloquy 
on hie own ultimate departure from this life, is entangled by pun* on DiUim „ 
(1) Delhi(2) of the heart, mahi-^(l) earth (2) buttermilk, dahi /e»=(J) again 
Delhi (2) taking curds. For the allegory of butter- making, cp. 34(10). 

(d) Ajmi bhai lit. ‘there was an order’. Anything the emperor says 
is an order, 
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The lotus princess of Singhala-dvipa has been brought 
by Ratansen to the fortress of Chitaur. The lotus 
cannot rival her fragrance ' the moon in the sky cannot 
rival her beauty. Where lotus, moon and sun cannot 
compare, to what shall I liken her ? Who else is there ? 

"This queen, the jewel of the world, gave me the 
bracelet as a pious gift. She revealed the beauty of an 
Achhari and stole my life through her lattice." 

5. When the Shah heard this reply, he laughed 
in his mind : it was as though lightning showed itself 
flashing. [He said] ‘‘This beggar has found a bracelet" 
fit for glass [beads] and it has set him upon Mount Sumeru. 
[You may thank] the title of mendicant that your tongue 
has been spared in your mouth : control yourself now and 
speak the truth. Where is there a woman who is above 
all the world, with whom the sun and the moon cannot 
compare ? As for lotus-women, they are in my palace, 
where all the seven continents fold their hands [in 
reverence]. In all the seven continents I have selected 
them and have brought them: thus I have sixteen hundred 
queens. If you see a single slave of [any of] these, you 
will melt like salt 1 at the sight of her beauty. 

“I am the emperor of all the four quarters, even as the 
sun blazes in the sky. If there are lotus women, they are 
mine: as for Achharis, they are in heaven." 

6. ‘‘You are a great king and a mighty emperor while 
I am a Brahman mendicant. I have gone about in all 
four quarters seeking for alms : from the rising to the 
setting of the sun there is no king like you. Your kingdom 
is a righteous kingdom : it is truth in an evil age : who has 
got the tongue that can utter a lie [before you] ? Four 
things which are above all other things are not in this 
Jambu-dvipa,— lotus women, ambrosia, the swan, and the 
tiger': but these are found in Singhala-dvipa in their 
genuine form. I have seen all the seven continents on 

(e) I have ventured to correct lcakchan (gold) to kafikan (braoelet). 
The point surely is that the emperor does not accept Raghava’s story and 
does not believe that the bracelet is of gold. 

(f) A puu on Jon = (l) salt (2) beauty. 

(g) Ambrosia, the tiger-cub and the swan were three of the four ‘jewels’ 
given to Ratansen by the Ocean in 34(26). 
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my travels : hence am I called Raghava Chetan (the 
wise). If you bid me, I will not practise any deceit : I 
will tell you the good and evil qualities of all women. 

‘‘Here the h Hastini, the Sankhini, and the Chitrini 
dwell in abundance. Where is the Padmini, like the 
lotus, about whom the bees hover?” 

40. DESCRIPTION OF THE KINDS OF WOMEN 

1. “First I will tell of the Hastini [elephant-like] 
woman : she has the complete nature of the elephant. 
Her head and feet are large, her neck is small : she is 
narrow-bosomed and wide-waisted. Her breast is like 
the elephant’s temple: there is rutting humour in * her 
bosom : she has the gait of an elephant and well modelled 
arms. She does not take any notice of her own husband: 
her life is devoted to other men. She eats much, and 
delights npich in dalliance : she has no cleanliness and little 
adornment. Her sweat smells foul like rutting ichor : she 
cozens everyone by treachery. She has no fear or shame 
at all in her heart ; she will only remain if one keep her 
by applying the goad. 

“She goes to all the four quarters with the gait of an 
elephant : she keeps a sharp look-out. I have told you 
now of the elephant-woman, [who has] all the faults of 
elephants. 

2. ‘‘The next I shall tell of is the a Sankhini woman : 
she shows great strength but eats little food. Her bosom 
is very large, her waist very small : she is full of pride 
and shows no hesitancy in her mind. Much is her wrath: 
she is ready to slay her husband: she counts noone worth 

(h) For the four kinds of woman, see 2(1)1 note (2) and Monier 
Williams’ ‘Religious Thought and Life in India’ p. 389. They are the 
Padmini (lotus-like) or perfect woman : the Cbitrinl, or woman of various 
accomplishments : the Sankhini, or conch-like woman and the Hastini, or 
elephant-like woman. 

Cahto 40 

(a) As Shukla points out, Jaisi appears to have confused Sankhini 
with Sifighinl (lion-like), which would resemble it in Persian script. That 
he thought the word was Singhini is shown by his giving this woman the 
qualities of a lioness. This proves that he was here imitating a model 
whioh was written in Persian script. For his own use of that soript, see 
note ,22) to 8(8)1. 

35 
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a straw. Her own finery' is pleasing to her: she cannot 
bear to see the adornment of another. She walks loosely 
on the path with the gait of a lion : she has many hairs 
on her thighs and shins. She is stout and delights to 
feed on flesh : a fetid odour proceeds from her mouth. 
Her glance is down-cast, she does not look before her : 
it is as though blinkers were fastened on her head. 

“When she consorts with her lord in bed she plies 
the arrows of her nails upon his bosom. She who has 
all the qualities of the lion, she is the Sankhini woman, 
O Sultan. 

3. “The third I shall tell of is the Chitrini woman : 
very clever is she, and fond with the essence of love. Her 
form is beautiful and her adornment is rare : her cleanli- 
ness is like that of an Achhari. She knows not what 
anger is ; she has a smiling face: the lover who has such a 
wife is fortunate. She knows how to worship her own 
husband: she will not leave one man and take another. 
Moon-faced she is and her colour is that of a white water- 
lily: her gait is pleasing like that of a pair of swans. She 
delights in rice-milk and sugar candy, but eats little : she 
is exceedingly fond of pan and of flowers. In comparison 
with the Padmini, she is two degrees" short : with respect 
to all others, her qualities are spotless. 

"As the Chitrini has the hue of a waterlily, so she has 
its fragrance in her limbs. The "Padmini is in all respects 
like sandal wood : the bees hover about her. 

4. “The fourth I shall tell of is the Padmini woman: 
God has made her like a moon with the fragrance of the 
lotus. She is a Padmini by race and has the hue of a 
lotus: she has the scent of a lotus and the bees resort to 
her. She is not too tall and not too short: not too slender and 
not too broad. She has pure radiance with all the ''sixteen 

(b) i.e. she is two degrees short of the sixteen degrees or rays of 
perfect beauty, see note (d) below, and 27 (43) note (bb). 

(e) The text appears to be corrupt. The Padmini’s place is in the 
uext stanza and her ftagranoe is of lotus and not of sandal-wood. 

(d) The sixteen 'kolas' are, primarily, the 16 digits of the moon’s faoe; 
hence the 16 elements of perfect beauty. In 27 (7) Jaisj confused the 16 
sing&rs and the 16 ftbharans — see note (i) to that canto. Here he confuses 
the 16 kalSs and the 16 singHrs, making actual physical feature* of the 
latter in the next stanza, 
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marks of beauty: such an one, O Sultan, know 
for a Padmini woman. [Of these sixteen] four are long 
and four short, four broad and four slender. And behold- 
ing her moon face everyone is entranced: her gait is 
as charming as the movement of a cygnet. Very delicate 
is she and she does not eat even rice-milk: she sustains 
herself on pan and flowers. 

“She has all the sixteen degrees, and all the sixteen 
marks of beauty: I will now recite these in the fashion 
in which the world describes them. 

5. “First, she has long hair, which entrances the mind: 
and the long fingers of her hands are beautiful. She has 
long eyes, and glances brightly therewith: she has 
a long neck, and three lines" on her throat. Next, she 
has short teeth which are like diamonds: she has small 
breasts which protrude like lemons: she has a small fore- 
head, like a radiant crescent moon: and her navel is small, 
the abode of sandal fragrance. Her nose is slender, like 
the edge of a sword: her waist is slender, as though she 
had defeated a lion. Her stomach is slender, as though she 
had no intestines: her lips are slender and red with the 
hue of coral. Her cheeks are broad ; you may see in them 
the splendour of her face: her buttocks are broad ; when 
one sees them, the mind is entranced. 

“Her forearms are made exceedingly broad: her thighs 
are broad and she has the gait of an elephant. I have 
described the sixteen marks of beauty, which make the 
gods covetous. 

41. THE DISCOURSE OF P ADM AV ATI'S BEAUTY 

1. “That lotus maiden who was brought to Chitaur, 
hei body was pure gold, bright with all the twelve forms 
of brightness. But pure gold is metal: it has no scent: 
she is fragrant like a lotus in full bloom. Pure gold is 
metal and its limbs are hard : she is soft and her colour is 
that of a bright flower. If the breeze which has touched 

(e) See note (w) to 10(13)6 and the almost identical description of 
a beautiful woman’s throat there quoted from Du Manner’s ‘Peter Ibbetson’. 
op. 41(15)5 also. 
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her blows on any tree that lucky tree becomes a tree of 
sandal*. What is there not in that body of hers though it 
is but a handful [of dust] ? For whom has God designed 
such a figure ? All painters of pictures are defeated: noone 
could succeed in drawing her beauty. Her body is like 
camphor, her bones b are all pearls: yea, God has given 
them more radiance than that of pearls. 

“As the rays of the sun are spotless, even more so 
is her body. It cannot be looked at directly: water 
comes into the eyes. 

2. “When she, the moon-faced, says anything, her 
lip that moves is as red as the sun arising. The 
rays which break out from every tooth are like fire- 
works being let off throughout the world. They are 
like lightning displayed in the moon- [light]: one is 
dazzled and utterance is impossible. They flash like 
[lightning in] a night in Bhadon : like fireflies moving 
in black night. Bike the note of the kokil in the 
spring season, [her voice] Strikes the hearing with charm 
and the arrow Quivers. As for her head, the serpent Ses, 
who has been defeated, has gone for refuge there and 
has become a braid of her hair. Bike ambrosia her voice 
is spread abroad : the fragrance which attends the lady 
is like the fragrance of the lotus. 

“Everyone expires, defeated in mind, who beholds 
such elegance. Having first described this distress, 
I will then describe her charms. 

3. “Why did I become a victim of fate when I went 
and stood beneath her tower ? Why did she come and 
peep through the lattice, with eyes of a fallow-hind and 
side-long glances ? She laughed ; it was as though the 
moon and the stars were falling, or as though fire- 
works were kindled in the night. It was like lightning 
flashing in a night of Bhadon : like fireflies filling the 

Cabto 41. 

(a) The Malaya mountain, famous for its sandal -tree forests, is used, 
as elsewhere, for the sandal-tree. 

(b) I suspect that the text is corrupt. Even the poet’s eye would 
hardly see the radiance of Padmavati’s bones. 

(0) I hare followed Shukla in translating sar by ‘arrow,’ but a word 
for ‘woice’ is also needed and (if the word was at w) may be disguised in 
either rurcu or in tar. 
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sight of the world. In her iidelong glance of love 
poison dwells : her curling tress, like a she-serpent, 
bites in the twinkling of an eye. Her eye-brow is a 
bow ; her eyelid is steeped in collyrium : she was the 
archer and I the bird. She shot me and went away, 
and, as she shot me, she laughed : behind her was a 
serpent*; it bit me. 

“It was death that she had cast behind her ; there 
was no Garuda c and no spell. It entered my vitals. 
On whom shall I call, making lament ? 

4. '“When she unfastens her braids and shakes out 
her hair, night falls and all the world light their lamps. 
From her head like snakes her tresses fall to the ground: 
the whole region becomes dark. They wave about full 
of poison and stretched out : full of ripples, they un- 
dulate and are exceedingly black.' It is as though they 
were snakes which had climbed up and writhe : they are 
imbued with the fragrance of her sandal-scented limbs. 
They twist and twine as though they enjoyed the sport : 
they are serpents which have climbed Up on a Malati 
plant". They undulate like the Jumna : revolving in 
their eddies the thought is imprisoned. They are like 
horse-hair plumes waving on all sides, but the bees, 
which are fascinated by the fragrance, do not fly away. 

“When she grasps her vesture and veils herself there 
is darkness, the lightning is hidden in the cloud. Why 
did I behold the serpents of her tresses ? My spirit 
trembles at the recollection. 


(d) t e. the serpent of her hair-braid. 

(e) Garuda, king of the birds, is the slayer of snake* par excellence. 

(f) What follows in stanzas 4 to 18 is not a complete Nakha-sikha, 
or description of the heroine from top to toe, such as we have had in 
Canto X. It only goes down to the waist, as Raghava is describing 
what he saw of Padmavati when she locked out of the window. Each 
atanza describes a separate feature, as in oanto X, the corresponding 
stanzas being, — 

XLI4, 5, 6 , 7, 8 , 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 10, 17, 18 

X 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8 , 9, 10, 12, 11, 13, 14, 15-10, 17-18. 

The eyelashes, which have a stanza to themselves in canto X, have only 
half a line in stanza 7 of canto XLI. ’ 

(g) In 10 (1) they are like a bee on a Malati plant, a more 

ordinary simile. Snakes are attracted by the scent of the sandal-tree, not of 
the malati. 
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5. “The parting of » her hair with its ruby line of 
vermilion* 1 is like the spring [appearing] rosy red for all 
the world to see. She has arranged the gold spangles’ 
and laid the hair smooth on both sides and adorned 
herself by painting patterns of bright colours. There is 
a pattern of flowers of every kind, like cranes scattered 
against a dark cloud. Her parting is like the Saraswati 
in the midst of the Jumna, while on both sides is the 
Ganges with its waves. Upon it is the vermilion line, 
red like a row of velvet insects. Seeing this vermilion, 
the gods are ready to immolate themselves : the sun rises 
early to worship her parting. If the sun is red at 
dawn and at eve, it is because his limbs are red from 
[the reflexion of] this line. 

“Her black hair-braid J with its flowers is like the 
Jumna coming forth and gladly performing the worship 
of Indra after painting a vermilion line on her head. 

6. “Her forehead is like the crescent moon of the 
second night, exceedingly gem-bright : when Sankar sees 
it, he lays his forehead there. This is a crescent moon 
which is ever new and which all the world beholds : the 
world does homage to it and gives it its blessing. It is not 
for the real moon to rival this one : it becomes darkened 
and hides, ashamed in mind. The spangles which are 
fashioned in the arrangement of her beauty spot are like 
the Pleiades in the crescent of the moon. The demon 
of eclipse has plied the saw upon the moon : filling it 
with constellations he has caused a great conflagration. 
Her forehead throws such light k that he who beholds it 
is irradiated. The jewel Siri' which she has placed in 
the parting of her hair is like a falling star in the night. 

“If the moon and the sun are bright it is by the 


(h) In 10 (2) the parting has not yet been marked with the 
vermilion line of the married woman. 

(i) Pairavali, see 27 (8) 3 note (j). 

(j) Bent = ( 1) hair-braid (2) the Iriveni (the junction of the Ganges, 
Jumna and Saraswati). 

(k) ‘Shukla explains pnras joli as light which gives reflected light to 
another object. See also his introduction p. 119. 

(l) Siri, v. 10 (3) 8 and 42 (20) 4, A forehead ■ornament also 
called btiuCi. 
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radiance of that forehead. By night and by day they do 
not fulfil their course but are repeatedly effaced. 

7. “Her eyebrows are black and like a bent bow 
fashioned in order to pierce a man. The chandak m is the 
clenched hand which stretches this bow : the collyrium 
[round the eyes] is the bow-string, the eyelashes are the 
poisoned arrows. Whomsoever she glances at is slain:” 
the high mountains are moved when her eyebrow 
sets them in motion. That bow which destroyed 
Setubandh, even that bow is defeated by these eyebrows. 
The bow 0 which pierced the fish is defeated : let noone 

•reckon aught of any other bow. Why did I see that bow 
of her eyebrows ? Their life is not worth reckoning 
whom its arrows strike : with those arrows my heart 
was riddled : how can one live who has thus been slain ? 

“In every particle my body was pierced and all my 
frame in every pore : they penetrated through every 
fibre and every bone was pierced. 

8. “The picture of her eyes is painted with such 
beauty, it is like a bee roaming over a lotus leaf. They 
move in beauty like waves of the sea : they roll and 
turn, intoxicated with passion. Like a pair of khanjan 
birds in the autumn moon-[ light] they bicker, turning 
and twisting again and again. A quivering rippling 
swing affects them : they remain not fixed but are 

unsteady When they gaze, they are not satisfied 

with slaughter : twisting and turning, they take counsel 
with her ears. White bodies have they a^id black faces p ; 
they move sidewaj's and do not remain straight. They 
make gods, men and gandharvas covetous : when they 
turn upwards they climb to heaven. 

“So these eyes with their two orbits are like whirlpools 

(in) I have conjectured chindak (a forehead ornament) for Shukta’s 
chand lea. 

(n) This half verse is almost the same as 42 (16) 5, where it suits 
the context much better. 

(o) i.e. Arjun’s bow v. 10 (4) 6 note (14). But there may be some 

confusion between the fish (rohu) pierced by Arjuna’s arrow at the 
wedding of Draupadi and the demon of eclipse (Rshu) severed by 
Vibhnu's discus, v 

(p) The white body is the cornea, and the black face the pupil of the 
eye, cp. 39 (9) 7 note (w). 
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which stir up the sea. They throw ( as it were ) one’s 
spirit into a swing and push it and pull it one way and 
the other. 

9. “Her sword-like nose the lady has taken from a 
parrot : it is suitable for the defeat of passion and 
heroism. Presenting this sword before her moonface the 
fair lady” desires to do battle with her, lover. It is 
like the Setubandh causeway which Raghubir built in the 
water between the two oceans. Her nose is like the 
flower of sesamum, and God has given it a fragrant 
scent. She wears in it a' flashing diamond stud like the 
star Sohil against the autumn moon. That nose-stud is* 
even more exalted than Sohil : the constellations chase 
after it but it cannot be reached. I know how that 
stud r is fashioned : {ill the flowers that blow desire 
to. reach it. 

“Now that fragrant stud/flower has become the 
fastening of her nostril : all the flowers which approach 
it obtain sweet scent. 

10. “Her lips are brightly coloured and as thin as 
pan leaves : rosy are they, and full of ambrosial sap. 
They are moist and red with pan juice : smiling, they 
appear like Gulak. I v ike rubies are her lips and her 
teeth like diamonds : her voice is sweet, and she chews 
pan with her mouth. Her lips are drawn out like dabh 
grass that has been scraped : blood drips when she 

chews pan. Wet with sap, they pour full 

of blood and fair and impassioned. They are like the 
red rays of the sun at dawn which cause the face of the 
lotus to display itself, by looking at it. A curl of her 
hair, like a serpent, guards her lips : he who seizes the 
serpent tastes their sweetness. 

“On either lip is the nectar of love : between them 
is the curl, like a serpent. Then shall one obtain the 
ambrosial juice when he seizes and draws away the 
serpent. 


(q) There are the usual puns on Rama and Raran. 

(r) A pun on phB/=(l) stud (2) flower. 

(s) Qwtl, the red powder thrown at the Holj festival, 
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11. • “Her teeth are black*, deeply stained with 
betel juice ; they are to the sight like bees on an 
unfolded lotus flower. There is such brightness in the 
interior of her mouth as there would be from [ white ] 
pomegranate seeds mixed with black seeds of makoi. 
When the lady smiles her front teeth" flash dazzlingly 
like lightning flashing in a dark night. White and 
black they flash upon the sight like a row of sapphires 
and diamonds set there. Who has fashioned teeth so 
priceless ? When she speaks smilingly, lightning strikes. 
They are 'gems which have become black, stained with 
the nectar of passion : the name of precious stones 
beseems them. Why did I behold these teeth, stained 
with colour ? They took away the light and my eyes 
were deprived of it. 

“The radiance of her teeth came by way of my eyes 
and entered my heart. As I beheld darkness revealed in 
the world so I beheld this radiance in secret. 

12. “Now hear of her tongue which speaks words of 
charm. Hearing her voice like a kokila’s, the mind is 
enamoured. Like an ambrosial bud her tongue is fixed: 
like pan leaves and flowers her words are lovely. When 
the chatak" hears her voice, it is comforted: he who hears 
it becomes intoxicated with the wine of love. Like a 
parched tree which obtains water, so, on hearing her 
voice, the body flourishes. When she speaks, it is as 
though drops fell in Sewati, and pearls fill the ear, like 
the opening of a shell. Blessed is that voice which, as 
the support of life, gives food to the hungry ear. Who 
is not filled ’with hope by these utterances ? They en- 
trance fallow-deer who take them for the music of a 
lute. 

“Her throat entrances Sarada, what to say of her 
tongue and Surasati 1 . Indra, the moon, the sun, the gods 

(t) Not all black, aH appears from the following verses. 

(u) Grierson translates ‘on a pedestal’ in the similar passage in 10 (9). 
Ckaule means either ‘four-sided’ or ‘a set of four’, speoially the four front teeth. 

(v) There is the usual pun on Ratan and Padarath, but the sense is 
not cfear. 

(w) Omitting the hyphen between chntak and bain. 

(x) Actually SSradJ and Saraswati are the same, the goddess of 
eloquence. 

w 
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and all the world desire [to hear the words of] her 
mouth. 

13. "Now hear of her ears, which are like shells : 
they are adorned with pendants of Singhala-dvipa. These 
glisten on both sides like the moon and the sun: filled 
with constellations, they cannot be gazed at. Every now 
and then they vibrate like lightning: they do not remain 
covered by the clouds which are her garment. They are 
like Suk and Sanichar 5 ' giving advice on both sides: they 
will not be separated from her ears. They remain trem- 
bling when she utters her voice: [they are afraid lest] her 
eyes should turn and reach her ears 1 . Whatever matter 
they hear from her friends**, they beat her head on both 
sides. And on both sides bb the drops of these pendants 
glitter like scattered stars of the Pleiades. 

"These ears have heard and learnt thelore of the Vedas, 
the Puranas and all the books there are. God has given 
her ears which are a pledge for the delight of music and 
the charm of song. 

14. "Her lotus cheeks are so becoming to her that 
God has not adorned anyone in like manner. They are 
composed of flower-dust and essence of ambrosia : they 
are like brightly coloured gem-like marigolds or oranges. 
Moreover, there lies a mole on her left cheek : this mole 
is a ray of the spark of love. He who beholds this 
mole is consumed with fire : let noone see it upon his 
left ! It is like a bee which has dropped upon a lotus, 
which has given up its life but is faithful in death. 
When men see tins mole, it becomes fixed in their 
eyes : nothing else is seen clearly apart from this mole. 
Upon it swings a curl of hair studded with gems : this 
is a serpent which touches her bright-hued cheek. 

"There is a peacock'" which keeps guard upon it : 

(y) Slk (Sukra), the planet Venus, was the counsellor of the Daityas, 
ep. 25(10)4 ; but there is no special reason why Sanichar (Saturn) should also 
be represented as an adviser. 

(z) cp. 41(8)5 where the eyes turn and take counsel with tho cars. 

(aa) Perhaps ‘from their friends’ (the eyes). 

(bb) A pun on IchBAf (side) and iAEilft (drop) as in 10(12)4. 

(eo) The peacock is the lady’s neck (see next stanza) which protects 
the mole on her cheek from the serpent, a ourl of her hair. cp. “She’s 
neckit like the peaoock, She’s breistit like the swan”, in the early version 
of Annie Laurie, 
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[the snake] cannot get past, it by twisting upon her bosom. 
Who in the world could seize it and touch it, when it is 
in the cover of two hills ? 

15. “Her neck stands erect- and is like that of a 
peacock : a turner has fashioned it, turning it on a 
lathe. Blest is that neck : how shall I describe its glory ? 
It is like a horse straining at the bridle dd . It is as though 
a homing pigeon raised its neck, or chanticleer prepared 
to utter his voice. It is like the neck of a flask which is 
inclined to fill an ambrosial chalice. Furthermore, there lie 
upon it three lines 66 : he who beholds them is fixed to 
the spot. This neck is more spotless than the sun’s rays : 
at first sight it penetrates the heart. Her neck is glorious 
with a golden thread laid on it : a lotus has been fashioned 
with art and placed upon it. 

“A serpent has climbed up on the lotus : a tortoise has 
climbed up and sits there. He who stretches forth his 
hands to death, it is he who may cling to her throat. 

16. “Her arms (both upper and lower) are fashioned 
like golden bars, like lotus stalks set in reverse position. 
The upper arms are designed like sandal-wood pillars : 
they join [her body] like lotus filaments. Joined to these 
stalks are lotus palms, both matching as if made of a 
single lotus flower. They are, as it were, naturally 
stained with henna, like pearls combined with 
ratti berries. The fingers which are attached to the 
palms aft all steeped in gore [shed by] her hands. 
It is to the sight as if they had tom out a heart : if a 
heart is torn out it will not be restored. With golden and 
jewel-studded rings these murderesses [the fingers] are filled 
with constellations". 

“How [wonderful] are her upper arm and forearm, the 
manner of this cannot be declared. Where there is a 
bracelet on the arm, what need is there of a mirror for 
witness ? 

(dd) Bunk is a common epithet for a horse™ noble, spirited, but 
here it is probably a wrong reading for bng (bridle), as in the parallel 
passage 10(13)4 we have bug turahg jnnu galti link*. 

(ee) Cp. 40(5) note (e) and 10(13)6 note (w). 

(ff) The constellations (even as a trope for jewels) seem out of place 
here ; possibly there is a pun on n oJch (finger-nail) and nakhat (constellation). 
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17. “Her bosom is a tray : her breasts are golden 
bowls. They are both like a pair of custard-apples. 
They are two kings on one throne : black umbrellas 
adorn the heads of both. They are like two tops, both 
together : the world is mad for them, but they cannot 
be grasped. Her stomach is thin like a wheaten cake ; 
it subsists on pan and it blossoms like a flower. Upon 
it a line of hair twirls like a top : it is like the [kingdoms] 
of Sham and Ruma®“. A curl of her hair like a serpent 
twines above it : the game-board of her bosom is one, 
but there are two counters in the game h \ Her two 
breasts rise like a battlement ; noone can leap over it and 
reach them. 

“They will not bend for any bending ; they are 
lifted up by the pride of youth. He who first lays 
his hand upon them will afterwards feel passion. 11 

18. “Her wasp waist has, as it were, no middle : 
it is like the thread between two divisions of a lotus 
stalk. When she turned and went away I saw her from 
behind like an Achhari of Indra’s heaven fully adorned. 
When she went, there, was remorse in my mind : my 
sight was still fixed on that place. Achharis were shamed 
by her gait and concealed themselves : hidden were they 
and did not come to view. The swan ashamed and flew 
off to the Manasar lake : the elephant was ashamed and 
threw dust on his head. I have seen many women in 
the world : from the rising to the setting of the; sun 
there is no such woman anywhere. Certainly there is 
none such in the sphere of the earth : in the sphere of 
Brahma possibly there may be. 

“I have described the lady so far” as she came to 
my view through the lattice. The rest of the lady which 
was unseen, that cannot be described. 

19. “How shall I tell how delicate the lady is : if ; 


(gg) 8am=Syria, Rflm=Turkey, but there are no doubt puns on 
«)Tm=black and romn=hair of the body v. 42(10)3. 

(hh) An allusion to the game of Svripnsa, see note (z) to 27(23). 

(ii) I suspect that Jaisi chuckled as be substituted the words rati m7in 
for the word paehhitltn which one might naturally have expected to round off 
a moral sentence. 

(jj) I have omitted Shukla’s comma after lagi. 
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flower touches her she feels discomfort. They pull the 
petals from flowers and strew these for her mattress and 
bedding : if a complete flower succeeds in remaining, she 
is ill at ease and cannot sleep. She cannot endure rice- 
milk or sugar candy or ghi : her body and spirit are 
sustained by betel-juice. They look carefully for, and, 
draw out the fine fibres of the pan-leaves so that the 
coarse fibres may not bruise her lips. Her clothing 
is of gossamer, but, even so, by wearing it her body is 
scratched. Her feet remain on her couch or on her 
chair : if she walks on the road, silks are strewn 
there. 

“Set her in your eye and keep her there: do not let 
her be hidden for a moment. The passionate lover will 
obtain her, whether he be great or small.” 

20. When Raghava had told the description of 
the lady and the Shah had heard, faintness 
came over him. hike an image she had been re- 
vealed and 4 after showing herself, had been hidden within 
[his heart.] All those in his palace whom he had 
accounted as lotus women, he now regarded as water 
lilies, having heard about the lotus. The lady had become 
a malati and had entered his thought ; no other flower 
came to his sight. His mind became a bee, and he a 
devotee: his thought would not leave the lotus and attach 
itself elsewhere. It was just as the sun is enamoured of 
the moon and takes no heed of other luminaries. Then 
said Alauddin, the lord of the world, "I will crush Chitaur 
and seize the lady. 

"If this lotus lady is in the lake Manasar, the bee 1111 will 
not be disappointed. If the lotus lady is in Chitaur, 
return there and say the same thing.” 

21. “fiord of the world, I will tell you this: there are 
five other gems" in Chitaur. One is the swan, that 
priceless bird: it picks up pearls and its utterance is like 
precious stones. The second gem is impregnated with 
ambrosia ; it removes the poison of a serpent’s bite. The 


(kk) A play on ali (bee) and Alauddin. 

(11) For the five gems, see 34(28) and 41(21). 
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third is a stone, the philosopher’s stone: iron which touches 
it becomes radiant gold. The fourth is a hunting tiger, 
which compasses about and seizes all the elephants of the 
forest. The fifth gem which I saw there was a hunting 
royal bird with a voice of thunder: no buck or blue bull 
can escape it by flight : when it sees them it flies and 
hovers like a hawk. 

“Such are the five priceless gems which the ocean gave 
him as a present. That which Iskandar did not 
obtain, he [Ratansen] got, after, plunging into the 
sea.” 

22. He gave Raghava pan and invested him [with a 
robe of honour] : he received ten bull elephants and 
horses. He gave him also a second armlet, making a 
pair : thirty two score of jewels were set therein. He 
gave him a lakh of dinars for his maintenance : he 
removed his poverty by doing him service cheerfully. 
"On the day that I obtain the lotus lady, I will estab- 
lish you, Raghava, in Chitaur. After I have first got 
all five gems into my grasp, I will seize that gem which 
is a golden ring.” Sarja was a hero, a mighty man of 
valour : his whip was a serpent, his mount a lion. [The 
Emperor] wrote a letter and gave it to him, and 
despatched him speedily. He came to the fortress of 
Chitaur, to the king. 

The King had the letter read to him : it was written 
with the greatest art. “She who is the lotus lady of 
Singhala, send her with speed.” 

42. THE EMPEROR’S ASSAULT 

x. When he heard such a writing the King arose, 
blazing [with anger]: it was as if the heaven shook and 
the clouds thundered. ‘‘To what purpose do you come 
and show me your lion ? If I command, my tiger will 
seize and devour him. True, the Shah is a mighty 
monarch, yet noone demands the wife of a man. If he 
is an Emperor and bears sway, still a man has means 
[to protect] his own house. Where Achharis are, there 
India alone may come : no other can obtain either 
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hearing or sight- of them. Though Kans the king raged 
victorious, yet Krishna did not give up the herdmaids to 
anyone. What sun/hero is more powerful than I ? If he 
climbs up to heaven, he can be brought down to hell. 

“Why should I take your life for another’s fault, though 
I might do so ? What the water of ocean cannot 
extinguish, how shall a dew-drop extinguish it?” 

2. [Sarja said] “O King, be not thus inflamed with 
rage. Be cool and listen, do not speak in beat. I am 
come here prepared to die : the emperor knew this 
when he sent me. The burden which is on you cannot be 
taken by any other : he will question me tomorrow, and 
I shall have to give an answer. Do not speak thus to 
the emperor : if he attacks, the world will be convulsed. 
When this monarch attacks/sun rises there will be no 
delay : his fire inflames heaven and earth. Mountains fly 
at the breath of the monarch : this fortress will become 
dust at a single push. Sumeru is crushed : the ocean is 
damned up : the earth quakes, and Ses’s hood is cleft 
in twain. 

“What contest can there be with him ? Do you remain 
established in Chitaur itself, and take Chanderi in addi- 
tion. What is this lotus lady, a single slave-girl ?” 

3. [The King said] “If the lady of the house departs, 
what is Chitaur and what is the kingdom of Chanderi ? 
Noone will take a man’s life for his house : he who is 
a Yogi may give up his house. Am I [like] Hamir* the 
lord of Ranthambhaur who cut off his head and gave up 
his body ? I am that man of might, Ratansen : I 
pierced the fish and won Sairandhi\ I am the equal of 
Hanuvant who shouldered the great burden. ' I am 
the equal of Rama who made a dam for the ocean. I 

Cairro 42 

(a) H&mirQ-Hammlr, the king of Ranthambhaur, defeated and 
slain by Alauddin two years before the saok of Chitaur, in 1301 A.D., 
see 44(2)7 and Shukla’s Intr. p 235.. The siege of Ranthambhaur ended in 
& Jauhar, described by Amir Khusru in his Tarikh-i-Alai (Elliot’s History, 
Volume III p. 76). There are Hindi poems and a Sanskrit epic on the 
subject. 

(b) Sairandhi=Sairandhri the patronymic of Draupedi. The allusion 
is to the story of Arjun shooting the fish at Draupadi’s wedding, see note (14) 
and (d) to 10(4)5. 
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am the equal of Bikram who showed his might” ; I took 
what I aimed at from Singhala-dvipa. He who wrote 
such a letter is no coward : who will beard a live lion ? 

“If he takes my wealth I will acquiesce : I will serve 
him and clasp his feet. But if he wants a lotus lady let 
him go to Singhala-dvipa.” 

4. [Sarja] “Do not speak, O king, as if you were 
someone of note. He has seized Devagiri 11 and Chhitai”. 
The kings of all the seven continents bow their heads 
[to him] and their lotus-ladies have gone with him. He 
to whom the world does service, what delay would there 
be in his seizing Singhala-dvipa? Do not account this 
fortress as your own : everything is his, nothing is yours. 
On the day that he shall come and assault the fortress, 
he will seize it utterly : who shall stay his hand ? A man 
will not give up his head because dust has settled on 
it', that head which will moreover become ashes here- 
after. Do him service, my brother, if you [wish to] live : 
otherwise displeasure will ensue. 

“He by whom life has been given, make obeisance 
before him [bowing your] head. He knows all that 
should be done, whether by man or by woman.” 

5. [King] “Go tell the Turk", not to run upon his 
death. He will be like Iskandar". He, when he heard 
about ambrosia, ran to the Kadali forest 1 : he could not 
lay hands on it and rued the attempt. Yea, he became 
a moth for that lamp and fell into it : he set foot on the 
fire-mountain and was burnt. That earth was iron and 
that sky was copper : he lost his life only by stretching 

(c) ..As in 51(6)7 there may be a punning allusion to the Saka era 
(Vikram who founded the Saka era). But the view accepted at present is that 
the Saka era was not connected with Vikramaditya of Ujjain (vide Moreland 
and Chatterjee’s Short History of India Appendix II). 

(d) Devagiri : Deogir (now Daulatabad), the Yadava capital 
raided by Alauddin in 1294 A.D. and subdued by him in 1306. See 
Shukla’s Introduction p. 235, Elliot and Dowson’s Historv Vol. Ill p. 77, 
and 42(10)6. 

(e) Chhitai op. 42(5)7, the princess of Devagiri, whose story is told 
in the Chhitai-varttS, a seventeenth century poem, 

(f) ».e. will not give up everything on account of trifling disoomfort. 

(g) Omitting the exclamation mark after Turk, as Shukla also does in 
his Introduction p. 132. 

(h) Alexander, see 1(13)5 note (31). 

(i) Kadaliban see 12(6)7 note (h), 
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forth his hand from a distance. This fortress of Chitaur 
is like that mountain : if the sun rises/monarch ascends 
it will become burning coal. If you have rivalled 
Iskandar, then plunge into the ocean and seize it as he 
did. The stratagem by which you went and took Chhitai, 
by the same stratagem and by fear will friendship be 
produced. 

"I too have been ware from beforehand and have made 
ready the equipment of my fortress. Tet him who is to 
come tomQrrow come today.” 

6. vSarja returned and came to the Shah. ‘ 'The king 1 
will not be advised though I gave him much advice. The 
fire that was burning still showed as fire : it continued 
to bum and would not be extinguished. Even so the 
Djinns would not bow their heads but when Suleman k 
assailed them they submitted to his service.” When he 
heard this, the Sultan was red [with anger] as the mid- 
summer sun blazes. [Shining with] a thousand rays, he 
was so filled with wrath that in whichever direction he 
looked that region was burnt. "How dare this Hindu 
king make a show of strength ? EVen heaven cannot 
now escape from the sun/monarch. He who in this 
world has filled his mouth with fire has made fire his 
companion in both worlds. 

"As Ranthambhaur 1 was burnt and the fire was 
extinguished, the same fire will fall on Chitaur : but it 
will not be extinguished by any efforts when it has once 
caught.” 

' 7. He wrote letters [and messengers] sped in every 
direction : all the nobles were summoned with speed. 
Drums were beaten until they burst: Indra was affrighted : 
Meru quaked and Ses was ill at ease. The earth was 
shaken and the tortoise was agitated : there was a 
noise of churning in the ocean. “The Shah advanced 

(j) Dev here means a (Hindu) king ; later in the stanza it has the 
double meaning of king and (Arabio) djiun. 

(k) For Solomon and the djinns see note (32) to 1(13)0. 

(l) Ranthambhaur v. note (a) to 42(3)3. 

(m) There are several striking points of resemblanoe between the 
description of the Sultan’s army in the ensuing stanzas and that of the 
Parthian army in Milton’s Paradise Regained ITI , 310-330. 

*7 
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with bands - playing for all the world 'to' know : the 
first stage was thirty ko9. He fixed the place of assembly 
before Chitaur for all who heard of the royal expedition. 
The standards were raised and spread to heaven : they 
were like red clouds to the view. Whoever was sleeping, 
and in whatever place, was thus awakened .< the whole 
army came and began to do obeisance. 

Elephants, horses, hosts of men, and all the flmleb 
and camels got saddled everywhere ; the army was let 
loose like locusts. 

8. The Sultan’s mules" proceeded on their road. 
There were swift horses : gallant Kankanis, blacks, 
bays, iron-greys, greys, whites with red points, dark bays, 
boj’s, dur kete, piebalds, Arabs, horses worth a lakh, 
horses of Shiraz and galloping horses, fine duns, Taj is 
(kind of Arab), strawberry roans, nukras, greys (fine 
horses these) : rupkarans, bolsars (these too came), 
horses with the five lucky marks, Sanjabs (so they were 
named) ; these had been selected and brought from 
every land and every sea. There were very dark bays 
and hirmijis, Iraqis : there were Turkis (so called) 
and Bhothars and Bulakis. These came scattered in 
row upon row, of every colour and of every kind. 

They lifted up their heads and tails and stooped to 
breathe on every side : filled with wrath, as if frenzied, 
they flew with the speed of the wind. 

9. The elephants were clad in coats of mail : they 
came like black clouds thundering. They were even 
blacker than any cloud : nothing was Visible when one 
looked on their darkness. They came to view likq a 
night in Bhadon : their backs reached the sky and were 
joined to it. When one and a quarter lakhs of elephants 
advanced, they shook the whole earth with all its 
mountains. The bull elephants came marching, drunk 
with ichor”: the guardians of the quarters” fled when 

(n) A word for ‘horses’ would be more suitable here. Tho variant 
paigah, which Shukla mentions, could only mean ‘infantry’, and would not 
be suitable. For the different kinds of horse cp. 2(22). In this stanza 
there is strange cross-classification. 

(o) Mad the moisture exnded from the temples of ratting elephants. 

(p) The dig-gajan, mythical elephant guardians of the eight points of 
the universe, 
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their scent reached them. There was an earthquake when 
they moved, as all the world might know : where they 
placed their feet, there water arose. 

As these elephants moved, earth trembled : Ses 
crouched in hell : the 'tortoise who was upholding the 
earth was prostrated by the weight of these elephants. 

10. Those famous nobles and chiefs who marched, 
how shall T describe, the manner of their adornment ? 
Khurasan matched and Hareu': from Gaux and Bengal 
none remained behind. The sultans of Rum (Turkey) and 
of Sam (Syria) did not remain behind, or of Kashmir, 
Thatta 1 or Multan. All the principal races of Turks, the 
people of Mandau" and of Gujarat, the people of Patna 
and Orissa all came, bringing with them all the best bull 
elephants. The people of Kanvaru 1 ' of Kamta and of 
Pindwa came: they came from Dew agin" as far as Udaya- 
giri. The hill men came from as far as Kumaon ; the 
Khasiyas’, the Magars y and all such names. 

All the lands that are from the rising to the setting 
of the» sun, who knows their names? All the seven 
continents and the nine divisions were assembled and 
met together. 

11. Happy is the Sultan who is lord of the world: he 
alone could assemble such an army. All the famous 
leaders of the Turks had drums beating and were girt 
with swords. These valiant warriors slew their hundreds 
of thousands with guns', bows and arrows and darts. 
Opening their mouths [the guns] .... with music: men 
mounted on Iraqi horses and brandished lezims**. The 

(r) Hareu possibly Herat, Shukla (Introduction p. 235) Identifies with 
the dominion of the Mongols, on the North-West frontier of Alauddin’s 
kingdom of Delhi, roughly Afghanistan. See 43(18)5 note (w). 

(s) Qaur was the ancient capital of the kingdom of Bengal wkich was 
.subjugated by Balban, a quarter of a century before Alauddin. 

(t) Thatfa. I have nqt'identified. 

(a) MSmJau, the capital of Malwa. 

(v) Kafivaru= Assam. I have not identified Kfimtfi or Pindw&. 

(w) Devagiri, see 42(4)1, note (d). Udaygiri is probably the place of 
’that name in Gwalior State. 

^ (x) Khaeivle, a tribe ef hill Rajputs in Kumaon and Nep&l. 

(y) Magars, a Nepalese tribe. 

(z) For the use of fire-arms (an anachronism) see 10(15)4 note (x). 

(aa) Lezim, a bow with an iron chain instead of a string, need in 

athletic exercises. 
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horse caparison shone, fitted with plates of steel: it was 
brighter ‘ even than a mirror. Of every hoe, 

and every formation and every kind that army 

proceeded. All spoke different tongues. Where did God 
open this mine [from which they all came] ? 

There was an advance of seven Jojans Wl every single 
day : the rear guard reached the place from which the 
vanguard set forward. 

12. 1 Castles quaked and their lords all trembled: 
there was no spirit in their bodies: they pressed 
their hands upon their hearts. Ranthambhaur shook : 
the fortress quaked: the chief was parched with fear and 
could not speak. Junagarh and Champaneri trembled, 
and so did every place from Mandau to Chamjeri. The 
fortress of Gwalior was convulsed and Andhiyar was 
churned to water. Panic fell upon Kalin jar : Jaygarh 
fled and remained not in its place. Bandbava trembled 
and the Rana of Narvar: Rohtas and Bijayagiri were 
afraid. Udaygiri trembled : Devagiri feared : it held 
itself [down] and hid”". 

All the fortresses and all their lords trembled like 
leaves. Whom did the Emperor’s umbrella approach 
with its challenge ? 

13. Chitaurgarh and Kumbhalnere were both equipped 
as richly as Sumeru. Messengers came to the king 
and announced, “The Turk has set forth and is coming 
With his army in array.’’ When the king heard this, he 
sent letters by express to every clan of Hindu name. 
“Chitaur is the [chief] place of the Hindus : our foe, the 
Turk, has marched [against it] with fell intent. He 
comes like the ocean which cannot be confined : I have 
made myself a barrier and taken the brunt. Fill [the line] 
by my side, I adjure you : even if you do not, who can 
shake my dignity ? So long as there is a barrier, the ‘ 
branches' 3 ' 1 will remain in comfort : if it is broken, the 
garden cannot be preserved. 

(bb) A 1 vojan is ordinarily 4 kos. The first march — in 42(7)4 — was 
30 kos=»7$ y ojans. ' 

(oc) I suspect that CbhapSi is a wrong reading for Chhitli, which 
name appeared in conjunetion with Devagiri in 42(4)1, 

(dd) Omitting the hyphen between mkh and ankkn. 
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"He who is loyal and maintains loyalty in his spirit 
will not desert [his friends] even in the fire. Where there 
is the Bira e ” there is the lime, the betel-leaf, the areca- 
nut and catechu.” 

14. Those princes who were feudatories of the Shah, 
a bird ( i.e . a spy) came and told them [of the matter]. 
When they all had agreed together and set forth, they 
came to the Emperor and did homage. "Chitaur is the 
mother of the Hindus : when hardship befalls, kinship 
cannot be abandoned. Ratansen has prepared a Jauhar" 
there : he is the greatest king among the Hindus. Hindus 
are like moths, they hasten to fall into the fire' when 
they see it. Be merciful and restrain your mind in its 
firmness or else, with a smile, give us leave to depart™. 
Then will we go and die in that place : our names can- 
not be effaced with shame.” 

The Shah gave them pan, with a smiling face, and 
three day's interval. Who can keep them cool for whom 
there is death in the fire ? 

15. Ratansen was equipped in Chitaur : all the kings 
came with their bands playing and encamped there. 
hh Tomars came and Bais, and Panwars ; Gahlots also 
came, bowing their heads. There were Pattis and 
Panchwans, Baghelas, Agarpars, Chauhans, Chandelas, 
Gaharwars, Parihars in their tribes and Kalhans Thakurs 
were collected. Dharhis stood in front and made music : 
behind, the banners of death” were displayed. Homs, 
conches and trumpets sounded : they were anointed with 
sandal paste and painted with vermilion. Having 

(ee) Blra : pSn leaf prepared for eating, a mark of mutual confidence 
cp. 27(19)8, 9. 

(ff) Jauhar, the mass suicide which Rajputs committed, rather 
than yield to a conqueror, the men fighting until .they wero slam and the 
women throwing themselves into the flames. The Jauhar which took place 
at the sack of Chitor by Alauddin is matter of history. See 57(4)8 note (c). 

(gg) Lit. ‘give betel-leaf’ (as a sign that they may go and join 
Ratansen in resistance). 

(hh) Tomars, Bais etc., septs of Rajputs. Among these, the Bais 
and the Kalhans are Oudh tribes, and would probably not have been found 
in Rajputana. I have not found Patti or Panchwan elsewhere as the names 
of sub-castes of Rajputs : Gahlot was the former name of the Sisodiae 
of Mewar, to which Ratansen really belonged, ph&fls are a low oaste of 
musicians and singers. 

(ii) ‘Banners of death’ cp. 42(27)3. 
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equipped themselves for battle they all girded themselves 
with might : they abandoned their lives and all faced 
death. 

He who supports heaven and earth, how should a 
mountain be heavy for him ? So long as the spirit is 
•in the body, he will support the burden if it falls on him. 

16. The fortress was equipped as any man could 
desire : there woulh be no lack for twenty years. Exceed- 
ingly steep the fortress was built, and all its ramparts 
were covered with carvings. In every part there were 
square turrets on which were placed clusters of enormous 
cannot balls. At many places these had been subdivid- 
ed : there was no space between where an ant could pass. 
Bowmen sat at every loophole : there was not a finger’s 
breadth to spare on the ground. ‘Mast’ elephants also 
were tethered in the fortress : the ground was rent on 
which they stood. On all four sides turrets were built 
at intervals, where drums and tambours and kettle- 
drums sounded. 

The king’s fortress was like Suraeru : it even sought 
to touch the sky. The ocean could not be brought into 
comparison with it, still less the Ganges with its thousand 
mouths. 

17. “The emperor advanced with fell intent : Indra’s 
treasury shook and was afraid. Of the ninety lakhs of 
horsemen who rod^, whoever came to sight was clad in 
steel. Twenty thousand drums thundered, and kettle- 
drums resounded to heaven : standards and shields were 
spread over the sky : the army marche(| : the earth could 
not contain it. The ‘mast’ elephants were driven Vn a 
thousand ranks : as they came they pressed the sky and 
pressed the earth. They tore up trees and took them 
trunk and all : after dusting the branches against their 
foreheads they put them in their mouths. [Men] climbed 
up the mountains, struck to the heart with fear : {they 
hid] in the forests and caves and did not [dare to] look 
in front of them. 

Nothing could keep any other thing steady, such was 

(jj) There are a number of textual variants in this stanza as quoted 
in Shukla’s Introduction p. 111. I have not adopted any of them. 
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the pressure which came. The earth trembled for itself 
and the sky trembled for itself. 

18. The guns advanced, cannon balls in their mouths, 
and as they came advancing the whole earth quaked. 
They were fixed on wheels which were fashioned of 
adamant : the gun carriages shone, all plated with gold. 
Upon these the enormous cannons were placed : they 
were made of all the eight metals, cast in moulds. 
.[These - cannons] swallow one hundred maunds of the 
powder, which is their wine k \ at a time : where they 
strike, mountains are broken up. They lie upon their 
carriages drunk [with this wine], but they rise up and 
stand among their enemies. Even if the whole world 
come upon them, they are not shaken : when they loosen 
their tongues, the earth quakes. A thousand elephants 
in rank drag each carriage : they are ‘mast’ but swerve 
not. 

They fill up all the rivers and nullahs on which 
they set their feet : high land and low land, jungle 
qnd moorland become level as they advance. 

T 9 . I wall tell of the charms of these ladies [the 
cannon]. They drink powder like women who are addicted . 
to liquor. Fire arises when they exhale their breath : the 
smoke that comes from it goes up to heaven. Instead of 
vermilion there is fire upon their heads: their wheels are 
their ear-ornaments which flash as they go. Cannon 
balls are their breasts, attached in pairs to their bosoms: 
their skirts are the far-flung banners. For their tongues 
there are flames at the opening of their mouths: by their 
speech Lanka is set on fire. Their curling tresses are 
the many chains with which their necks are fastened: 
elephants drag them and break their shoulders. They 
have the erotic and the heroic qualities" both together: 
they are called ‘Foemen’s bane’ and ‘Fortress-breaker’. 

The beauty spot on their forehead is the fuse: their 
teeth are the missiles of adamant. Whom they gaze upon, 
him they slay : they grind him to powder in the end. 


(kk) A pun on <f»r«=(l) gun-powder (2) wine, 
(li) ep. 29(4)1, 
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20. By whatever road they advanced they burnt up 
the countryside as though they had set fire to it. The 
mountains which reached to the heavens were burnt: the 
dliftlr forests at their sides were consumed ra,n . Rhinoceroses 
and wild elephants were burnt and became black: the 
deer of the forest and the blue bulls became dark. The 
Koel, the serpent, the crow and the bee, — who can re- 
member all the other animals which were burnt? The 
ocean was burnt ; its water became blackish: the Jumna 
became black though that burning. Smoke collected and 
became clouds in the firmament: the sky became black 
through the smoke which sought shelter in it. The sun 
was brunt and the moon and the planet of eclipse - the 
earth was burnt and there was a [second] conflagration 
of Tanka. 

Earth and sky became one - even then the fire was not 
extinguished. The hills went up in flame from this levin - 
the smoke was spread oveT the world. 

21 . [The army] came, shaking heaven and hell: the 
earth trembled: it could not support the burden. The hills 
were broken, and mount Meru - they were ground to 
powder and flew up like dust nD . The earth which had 
seven divisions, became sex-partite, and the celestial 
regions above became eight 00 . Indra came and encamped 
in those regions: he advanced, making all his army and 
horses charge. The way by which the elephant Airavat 01 ’ 
marched, that path still exists in heaven And where 
that dust was collected., the place is still inhabited as 
the city of Harichand ,, . The dust spread so that 

! rum) 'Dhikuhib (Shukla t apt? halt) should, I think, be duhakahili 
nn) Reading A 01 chhnra (as quoted in Shukla’s Introduction p. 112) 
foi te /11 jk/fr/t, (bj that burning) 

( 00 ) t.«. so much dust wentupfiom oarth to lieai en that the earth 

lost one of its seven divisions while heavt n gained one This ih based on the 
MiiBlun idea of fourteen woilds, seven lx low and seven above, vide note (fl) to 
1(1)5. Shukla points out (In trodue*ion p 239) that this verse is translated 
from the Shahuama of Firdausi 

In Hindu oosmology earth has 9 divisions, though the number of con- 
tinents (dvipas) is 7 : and there are stven heavens 

(pp) Airavat, — the elephant of Indra. The path of Airavat m the sky 
is a part of the lunar zodiac. 

(qq) Harichand, see 16(2)1 note e. The reference to his city is not 
clear. He was king of Ajodhya, but lived in Benares as a Dom when his 
generosity was tested by Indra, who finally transported hum to heaven. 
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the sky was hidden: the sun was hidden and night 
catne on. 

As when Sikandar went to the Kajari forest”, so great 
was the darkness. If a man stretched forth his hand, he 
could not see it clearly: torches began to be lit. 

22. Thus night fell suddenly in the day time ; thi 
sun set and the moon drove forth her car. Lights shone 
from people's houses: travellers halted and bivouacked on 
their journeys. Birds of the day, which were feeding, 
took wing and fled: night-birds came forth and all began 
to feed. The lotus dosed its petals, the water-lily unfolded:' 
the chakwa was separated from his mate and the chakWi 
was lost. The army marched in such numbers that while 
the van had water, the rear had only dust". The land 
was laid waste, the lakes were all dried up: in the forests 
not a single tree remained. The mountains and hills 
were all mingled with dust: the elephants were lost there 
like ants. 

Those who have lost their houses in dust, if they 
turn and search that dust then it will come to their 
sight if they paint their eyes with collyrium. 

23. Advancing in this manner, he came: the Shah came 
and drew near Chitaur. The king and the nobles all 
mounted [on the battlements] and beheld :- a host ap- 
proaches all clad in steel. £)n all four sides the troops of 
elephants came to view like a black mass of cumulus 
gathering among the clouds. Below and above nothing could 
be clearly seen : the drums resounded to heaven. The queens 
went up to the tower and looked : “Happy art thott*’ 
[they said] “who hast such a monarchy. Or, rather, 
happy art thou, king Ratansen, against whom the Turk 
has set such an army in array. Owing to the shadow of 
the standards and shields it is becoming night in the day- 
time. 

“It is becoming totally dark, in such measure does the 
dust arise. All the lakes and ponds and tanks are filled 
with dust, and so is the food**.” 

(nr) Fot Sikandar and Kajari ban see note (31) to 4(13)5. 

(si) op. 1(14)*7. 

(tt) 1 doubt if the text, with this violent anticlimax, tan be oorroct. 
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34. The king said ''Do what is to be done. Things 
are not clear : one thing is clear, that we must now die. 
Throughout my kingdom let every arrangement be made.” 
Immediately there was the fullest preparation. The battle 
drams suddenly struck up : all the kings and princes 
mounted in their wrath. Their horses rivalled the wind : 
hi gh were their shoulders, their riders were out of sight, 
How shall I describe the height of these horses : their 
riders reached [the saddle] by two ladders’ lengths. Peacock 
crests were fastened to their heads for ornament ; they 
swung their tails as if they were plying chowries. They 
were fitted with breast-plates, greaves and head-pieces : 
they all shone bright, clad in mail. 

Even so the elephants 1 " 1 were fitted with plumes and 
had donnod coats of mail and had white jhuls fastened 
thereon : he who beheld them trembled. 

25. How shall I describe the king’s horses ? They 
left behind the team of Indra’s chariot. No such [other] 
horses are ever seen : happy are the riders who are on 
their backs. Of Balka” breed, they ford the sea : they 
have white tails like made-up chowries. Of all colours 
are their exceedingly beautiful cloths : they are like pic- 
tures with gold embroidery. They are decked with rubies 
on head and on shoulder : they have plumes to which 
morris bells are fastened. They are set with gems and 
precious stones and diamonds : to whom [the king] gives 
them as mounts, to them he gives pan**. The princes 
mount, exulting in their minds : they count no adversary 
worth a straw. 

Their heads are marked with vermilion, their bodies 
are scented with sandal paste. Why hide that body 
which will in the end be dust ? 

26. “‘Mast’ elephants raged at the palace gates : 

(an) Reading faj jhallp (mB. Burn) for galjha&p (Shukla) which would 
mean that the horse* had cheek-pieees of mail and (in the next verse) 

elephant jhOla. 

(vv) Btlka. Shukla explains as Tshgan, but the Tangan is a hill 
cob from Nepal, more noted for strength than speed. I think this refers 
to Balkb. / 

(war) As a symbol of their undertaking a haxardons enterprise for 
him — see Platts s.v. bJj*. 

(xx) See 2(21) for another catalogue of elephants. 
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they appeared like an exceedingly black cloud.- White 
elephants and yellow and red and sorrel and black roved 
about intoxicated with ichor. They glitter like mirrors 
in their coats of mail : it is as though domed howdahs 
had been placed upon mountains. They wear ornamental 
stars attached to their trunks : when they see an army 
they crush it under their feet. Their tusks are overlaid 
and finished with gold. The high mountains are moved 
when they set them in motion. They overthrow the hills 
and cast them upon the earth : if a multitude is in their 
path, they sweep it aside like leaves. The elephants of 
Singhala, thus arrayed, broad and hard-backed", w£re 
quivering with excitement. 

Above was the golddh howdah, fitted with plumes and 
shields. Spearmen sat holding spears and bowmen also 
sat” [therein], 

27. The cavalry host and the elephant host were both 
arrayed, and multitudinous battle-drums were sounded. 
With diadem on brow and umbrella above his head the 
king advanced with music, like Indra. Before him stood 
the chariots and all the army : behind him the banners of 
death”* were spread. He advanced with music as Indra 
advances in heaven : the Hindu princes accompanied him. 
It was as though the moon advanced with all the con- 
stellations while the army of the sun was enclosed in the 
blackness of night. Before the sun [the Emperor] came 
out and was revealed, the moon [Ratansen] issued from 
his abode and marched forth. As the stars in heaven 
cannot be counted, so they [Ratansen’s army] came forth 
upon % the earth. 

At the sight of the army of the king, the world 
became darkened. What will the battle be like between 
the moon and the sun ? 


43. THE BATTLE 

X. On the one side the king thus marshalled his 


(yy) 

(**) 

archers’. 

(aaa) 


Lit. 

Cp. 

cp. 


‘tortoise-backed’. 
Milton, P.R.iii, 329 

42(27)3 and 42(15)5. 


‘elephants endorsed with towers of 
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army : on the other side the Shah approached. The 
vanguard came forward at the gallop, while the rear 
guard had their quarters ten kos behind. The Shah 
came and attacked the fortress of Chitaur : twenty 
thousand elephants were arrayed in his train. Both armies 
came sweeping down in full array : - Hindus and Turks 
hath raised a battle cry like thunder. They were like 
the two boundless oceans of milk and of water, like the 
two mountains Meru and Khikhind*. In wrath the 
warriors met on both sides and elephant charged against 
elephant. [The drivers] struck with their goads which 
flashed like lightning : the elephants roared like clouds 
that thunder. 

Earth and sky were one : trdbps surged upon troops. 
None gave way to pressure : both [armies] were like 
massed thunderbolts. 

a. Elephants trumpet as they stand their ground 
stubbornly against elephants : they are like mountains 
beating upon mountains. The heavy bull-elephants do 
not give way to any force : their tusks are smashed ; 
their trunks' 1 are lopped off and fall. They were mountains, 
but when they fall down, they are crushed in the throng 
and are mingled with the dust. Here an elephant takes 
a horseman and enfolds him in its trunk and casts him 
beneath its feet. Here a horseman like a lion strikes 
[an elephant] and cleaving its forehead tears away its 
trunk- The sky is moistened with the ichor of the bull- 
elephants : the whole earth is soaked with flowing blood. 
Some [of the elephants] are so ‘mast' that they cannot 
be controlled : they only come to their senses when the 
pulp oozes out of their heads. 

It is as though the sky rained blood, and the earth 
mixed with it and became fluid. Heads and bodies are 
cloven and lost as mud is lost in water. 

3. The battle of the three and a half thunderbolts” of 

Cairro 43. 

(a) See 1(2)1 notes (8) and (9). 

(b) Reading* (as quoted in Shuhla’s Introduction page 113) for 
Mil (forehead, head). 

( 0 ) Reading nkufi for Shukla’s itthun, see 25(8)9, note (kk). I do not 
know what battle is referred to. ' 
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which we have heard, -this was a greater battle than 
that, four fold as great. Swords smote So that fire arose 
in the host : the earth was on fire [with flames that] 
sought to reach heaven. These lightnings flashed with a 
vivid glare : if they fell on anyone's head, it was cleft 

in twain. The clouds were elephants which thundered 

against elephants : the lightnings . were swords which 
smote on swords. Javelins and arrows rained down and 
became like mud : it was like the rain falls in Sawan 
and Bhadon. They dashed [at each other] in rage ; 

their swords fell, and cannon balls fell heavily like hail. 
How shall I tell of * all the heroes who perished ? 

Achharis received them and took them straight to 
paradise. 

He who dies in his Master’s business departs with 
bright countenance' 1 . He who betrays his trust and runs 
away, his face is blackened as he flies. 

4. There was a battle such as never was [before]: 
both sides presented a front of iron. Heads and shoulders 
were lopped and fell to earth: blood flowed in streams 
and filled the lakes. The flesh-devouring animals made 
jubilee [saying] ‘Now we have obtained food for life-time 
after life- time’. Sixty four Joginis' filled their bowls : 
trumpets sounded in the dwellings of the wolves and the 
jackals. The vultures and the kites all set up their abode 

’ there: the crows made sport and sang. “Today [they 
said] the Shah has married the two armies with a 
vengeance: they have enjoyed themselves to their mind’s 
^content.” As any eats another’s flesh, so others will 
take his flesh grid eat it. 

No man’s body goes with him: all men die after cheri- 
shing it as much as possible. We can know him for one 
who is completely base who persists in regarding the body 
as stable. 

5, The moon [Ratansen] did not yield: he raged 
against the sun [the Emperor] : he brought another umbrella* 

(d) ‘Red -faced’. See 25(2)8 note (d). , 

(e) These Joginis are the Han-pislwhmU, witches who haunt battle 
fields, not female Yogis, as elsewhere, nor the spirits of the eight point* 
of the compass, as in 32(8)9. 

(f) The umbrella being the symbol of sovereignty. 
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opposite and set it up. The Shah heard that such a 
fierce had gathered and that it had charged all his troops 
of elephants. “Today, 0 moon, I will cause your down- 
fall: no second umbrella shall remain in the world.” 
Blazing with a thousand rays he sent forth his beams: 
he assailed the moon and all the stars. The steel of the 
host was like a mirror as it advanced: it was as though 
the sun appeared in every single body. With such rage 
did they rush brandishing their battle axes that it was as 
though blazing volcanoes were advancing. The Turks all 
lifted the lightnings of their swords: they had death in 
their hands to annihilate the moon. 

Seeing the gleaming host, the sight ran and attached 
itself to it. The man who touches iron gets the heat of 
it in himself. - 

6. Seeing the sun, the moon was ashamed in his mind. 

The lotus expanded but the king became like the water- 
lily 8 . Although the moon may be great when it has the 
night, yet in the day what greatness can it have in the 
presence of the sun ? Those constellations which blazed 
in the moon’s company hid themselves in the sky at the 
sight of the sun h . The king took thought and considered 
in his mind, ‘He who is in heaven does not fight on earth. 
The lord of a fortress does not come down and rush into 
battle, otherwise his fortress will fall a prey to the hands 
of others. Indra, that lord of a fortress, thunders from 
heaven which is his fortress' : the king of night does not 
issue forth by day. The moon by night remains among 
the constellations : it does not come in the presence of 
the sun even at dusk.’ „ 

When the moon saw that day had dawned and that 
there was great good fortune for the sun, then the moon 
returned and became the lord of his fortress while the 
sun remained in the fortress of heaven. 

7. Vast was the army of Alauddin the Shah : as it 

(g) i.e. like the night-lily, he shrank from the sight of the sun (the 
emperor). 

(h) i.e. the princes retreated to the top of the fortress when the 
emperor attacked. 

(i) Garh pati Indra gagan-garh gnjit, a good pieee of onomatopoeic 
alliteration. 
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advanced, noone could control it. It was like the waves 
of the ocean of water to the sight : eyes could not see 
and mouth could not reckon it. How many had he left 
in the passes of Chitaur ? How many, fighting, had been 
trodden down into the dust ? To how many did he 
continually, give new equipment ? Never did equipment 
run short under such a monarch. One lakh depart and 
two lakhs come ; they bear fruit and shed it and put 
forth new branches. Whoso comes, attacks the fortress : 
none can remain motionless. The chiefs and nobles, as 
many as there were, all received commands (i) * * * 5 * * which were 
divided among them. 

The army attacks on all four sides : consuming fixe 
assails the fortress ; the sun is about to be a captor ; 
it is like an eclipse for the moon. 

8. The day closed and the sun went to his abode: 
night fell, and the moon arose in the sky 11 . The moon set 
up his umbrella and came and sat beneath it: the cons- 
tellations were scattered round on all sides. The cons- 
tellations mount the sky and shine: falling stars fall in 
flame', they cannot be extinguished. Rocks fall like 
thunderbolts: from every stone flames arise. Cannon balls 
fall and stone cylinders™ roll down: they go grinding 
[everything] to powder on all sides. The storm clouds 
sweep down bringing showers of rain: hail rattles, and, 
falling, covers the ground. The Turks, assailing the fortress, 
do not turn away their faces: when one is slain, another 
comes forward. 

The king’s arrows fall: who can draw up [troops] to 
face them ? The Shah’s army crouched and remained in 
its place till the dawn. 

9. Morning came and the sun arose again”: with a 
thousand rays God formed the day. There was an on- 
slaught: the fortress was surrounded: the [emperor’s] arfny 

(i) Alatgeti (‘wings’ of an army). 

(k) *'.e. Ratansen went up to the battlements. 

8 This refers, no doubt, to firing from the battlements. 

,) Kolhu, the cylindrical stone sugar-press still in use in parts of 

the country. Rolled down a steep slope, this would be a terrific weapon 

against an attacking enemy. 

(n) Or, the emperor attacked again. 
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in wrath invested it on all four sides. A crore of arrows 
are let loose In a single direction: wherever they strike 
&ey cleave their way up to the notch. As stars are seen 
thick in the sky, so [thickly] did the arrows strike the 
ramparts of the fort. The arrows pierced them and made 
them appear like porcupines: the fortress was like Garuda 
and preened its pinions. It is not easy to tell of that 
battle, and yet from the telling comes delight 0 . They 
turn not their backs although they are wounded: foot by 
foot they press forward on the ground. 

For the four watches of the day the battle continued: 
the fortress was not broken, so inaccessible was it. Yet 
there was heavy [pressure] every day at every point of 
vantage. 

10. [The emperor] assailed the ramparts with such 

force : "he dug a mine and penetrated He 

constructed turrets and set cannon therein : their muzzles 
were filled with powder like thunderbolts. There were 
Habsis Rumis, Turks and Firangis" : highly skilled were 
these, and served with the guns. The cannon balls from 
these guns go up to the ramparts : they do not miss 
their aim. Balls compounded of the eight metals are 
fired : mountains are broken to powder and fall. When 
all the cannon balls are fired at once the 'heaven thunders 
and all the earth quakes. The ramparts are smashed 
like glass : the towers collapse and are all crushed. 

As.it was with the palace of Lanka, so fire fell upon 
the fortress. If it is written that Ravan should be burnt, 
say, how shall he escape burning ? 

11. Builders and masons went to work upon the 
fortress : they repaired everything, wherever it was broken. 
They made it still more inaccessible : in the course of 
one night they set ramparts to rights. The sky thunders 
as though storm clouds had arisen thunderbolts rain 

(o) Muhk r7i t&. In 43[3)8 the expression means the reward of virtue 
in the next world. Here it is used of a reward in this life. 

(p) Shukla’a text has ofcuai bat earag surafig tinh dtitJui ‘Having entered 
heaven, he dug a mine’. The top of the fortress is allegorised as heaven 
later on— 43{1S)8 — but this would not be suitable here. Probably sang 
has got into the text here by dittograpby from suratg. 

(q) Habsis (Habshis), Abyssinians : Rttmfe, probably Turks of Asia 
tfinor ; FirafigiS, Portuguese. 
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down : who will guard his head ? Cannon balls of a 
hundred maunds each fall like rain : musket bullets fall 
like hail. It is as though thunderbolts fell fromhea\en : 
where they strike, the earth is riven. The turrets are 
broken in pieces and fall : elephants, horses and men are 
destroyed. All men say that the end of the world has 
come : earth and heaven have, as it were, joined battle. 

All the three and a half thunderbolts came together 
against one small hill. The earth was burnt on all four 
sides : the fire could not be extinguished anyhow. 

12. Even then the king was not defeated in his 
heart : he prepared a dancing floor over the porch of the 
palace. Where the emperor’s seat was resplendent, over 
against that place he bade them dance. Cymbals, 
big drums, and all other instruments of music, 
drum and well strung rebeck sounded ; lute and 
pipe, and bow [for viols] held in hand, these discoursed 
ambrosial music warbling there. There were the 
‘chang’ and the 'upang’ and the clarion with musical 
note : the ‘mahuar’ and the flute were blown with full 
breath. The tabor was played and the tambour with 

* deep sound : and many cymbals and timbrels were 
played. Stringed and unstringed instruments and the 
large 'ghantara’, all these played music and there was a 
melodious sound. 

Five dancing girls, who were the ornaments of the 
world and a delight to the mind, danced. The emperor 
assailed the fortress ; the king was engrossed in the dance. 

13. All the artists of Bijanagar recited such music as 
had never been heard. They sang all the six Rags’ witn 
rhythm of clapping hands: the whole army heard the 
music. They first sang the Bhairava Rag and then took 
up the Malkos: then they sang the lovely Hindol Rag 
and then the Megh Malar, so that the clouds shed rain: 
fifth, they sang the fair Sri Rag, and sixth the Dipak 
so that lamps were kindled and sprang [to sight]. Above 
were the dancers dancing: beneath were the Turks, 

(r) Reading ahull for Shukla’s nthan. See 25(8)9 note (kk). 

(s) RSgs : the six musical modes. The names in Bharata are 
Bhairava, Kausika, Hindola, Dipaka, Sri-r&ga and Megba. 

39 
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drawing their bows. ■ On the crest of the fortress were the 
nobles and princes: beneath were chiefs and noblemen 
looking on. 

As they listened, they all beat their heads and wrung 
their hands in remorse, [saying] when shall we ascend to 
that summit and the sorrows of our eyes depart? 

T4. The dancing girls sang all the six Rags and, after 
that, the thirty six Raginis r '. There were the Kalyan and 
the Kanhara, the Bihag Rag and the Kedara. The 
Parbhati, and the Bangala arose: ihe Asawari and the 
Gunmala Rag. They employed the Dhanasiri and the 
Suha: there was the Bilawal, and they used the Maru. 
They sang the Ramkali, the Nat, the Gauri, and they 
loudly chanted the Khammach Rag. The Sam and the 
Gujari also were delightful: the Sarang and Bibhas came to 
their lips. There were the Purbi, the Sindhi, the Des 
and the Barari : the Tori was kept distinct from the 
Gond. 

They recite all the Rags and Raginis with loud tones. 
How can an arrow reach to where the sight reaches 
not ? 

ig. Where the Shah was gazing in front of him a 
dancing girl, as she spun round, turned her back on him. 
When he saw this, the Shah on his throne roared aloud 
[saying], “How long, my doe, shall the moon enjoy you? 
My men will discharge their arrows and go up : why do 
you display pride and arrogance ?’’ As he spoke, a lakh 
of arrows were shot on high ; some reached the ramparts 
and some the gates. Jahangir’, the king of Kanauj, — his 
arrow struck the dancing girl. The arrow w'ent home : 
it danced like [another] leg : her spirit went to heaven, 
its mould fell to the ground. The dance was broken 
off : the dancer was slain : the Turks rejoiced and 
clapped their hands. 

Though a man equip ten lakhs of fortresses and raise 

(t.) The top of the fortress is allegorised as heaven — this is not in 
acooi dance nith the key in Envoy (1)3 where Chitauris the body. 

(u) The Raginis are modifications of the musical modes, six to each 
R&g. Actually, only are enumerated in this stanza. 

(v) Kanauj at this time would have been under Turkish control, and 
the Muslim name of its ruler is probably correct. 
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a crore of ramparts, yet, when the emperor wills [to 
attack him] he shall not hide in any comer. 

16. The king had raised his citadel to the sky : an 
earth work was made surrounding it on all four sides. 
As Raghava constructed the Setubancth, so the circuit 
was laid : the earth could not support the burden. 
They all [the Shah’s troops] began shouting aloud like 
Hanuvant : they carried [earth] on all sides and made 
a mountain. It was fashioned like white crystal : they 
raised the earthwork surrounding the fortress on all 
four [sides]. At each stage as it rose it was flattened : 
there were divers paintings and divers carvings. There 
were many kinds of stairs going up it by which whole 
rows of elephants ascended. There were turrets such as 
cannot be told : it was as though they had been raised 
and brought up to the sky. 

As Rahu besets the moon so the mound beset the 
fortress. The whole was blazing like fire : who could 
.endure to go there ? 

17. The king’s council all sat to give advice ; “No- 
thing can be seen : the view is obstructed. The earthwork 
has been raised and has shut in the fortress on all four 
sides : as you have shouldered this burden, take action 
accordingly with speed. As you have sown fire, so fire 
has sprung up : now there can be no other advice. You 
have had your holiday and started this sport ; now play 
your Holi game and prepare your Holi fire. Let us say 
our Holi farewells and lay dust upon our heads : the 
prowess which we "have displayed must be carried to its 
end.” They brought out sandal wood and aloes of the 
Malaya mountain : they fashioned and heaped up funeral 
pyres in every house. The royal zanana was made ready 
for the Jauhar ; those who have truth in their hearts, 
where should tears be for them ? 

The men made ready the sword and anointed their 
bodies with sandal paste. The women marked themselves 
with vermilion and were willing to be burnt to ashes. 

18. The fortress was besieged for eight* years : which 

’ (w) Ms. Burn reads bnrah barcu. Historically, the siege only lasted 

8 months. 
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was mightier, the Sultan or the king ? . The mango trees 
which the Shah had planted at his coming had fruited 
and had lost their fruit but still he had not taken the 
fortress. "If I storm it, there will be a Jauhar, and that 
lotus-lady will not come into my hands.” In this manner, 
he relaxed his efforts: in the meantime' despatches came 
from Delhi ; "In the west, the men of Hareva y , who had 
turned their backs, have now advanced, facing to the 
front. Those whose foreheads were laid on the ground 
now touch the sky : [our] outposts have been removed 
and [our men] are all coming back in flight. While the Shah 
is encamped there at Chitaurgarh, here the country is 
now becoming another’s. 

‘‘Jujube and camel thorn trees have grown up on those 
roads on which there was not even grass. The dark night 
would depart if the sun arose with speed.” 

44. THE FRIENDLY MEETING BETWEEN 
THE KING AND THE EMPEROR 

1. The Shah heard the despatches read : diverse 
thoughts arose in his mind. “Let a man so think before- 
hand in his mind that there may be some result from his 
thought. If the mind is false, the spirit is in another’s 
hands, and thought is in two places in a single heart. I 
have become entangled with this fortress and will only 
get free if I make friends or if the fortress is ' reduced. 
The diamond is the enemy of the diamond : I will pierce 
this jewel [Ratansen] by giving him a roll of betel leaf 
[i.e. by making friends].” He told this secret plan to 
Sarja” [saying] "Go back again and pay heed to my 
command. Say to him ‘I will not take the lotus lady 
away from thee ; I will give up the fortress which I have 
crushed. 

(x) Ardaseft, Hindustani plural formed from arz-dnahl one of the few 
Persian words used by daisi. 

(y) The men of Hareva are the Mongol*, see 42(10)2 note (r). For 
the historical accuracy of this passage see Shukla’s Introduction p. 235. See 
also 47(5)2 note (e). 

Cahto 44. 

(a) I have kept the spelling Sarja throughout. Shukla has SurjS 
here and SarjS in Canto 41. 
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" 'Enjoy all thine own country and take Chanderi in 
addition : but give me the five jewels which the ocean 
gave thee as a parting gift.’ ” 

2. Sarja went back after mounting his Hon, shouting 
aloud : he went to where the king -was and told [the 
Emperor’s] command. “Now at any rate understand in 
your heart, O King, that it is not seemly to fight against 
the emperor. He whose threshold the earth serves will, 
if he wishes, slay you and take your life. He has made 
you a bird in a cage : [other] lords of fortresses have escap- 
ed by doing homage. So long as the tongue is in your 
mouth use it with reflection, clasping your hands in 
reverence. If at last he grips your tongue to take your 
life, who will release it ? Who will allow you to speak ? 
In due course your end will be like that of the demented 
Hamir, if you act thus. 

“See, tomorrow the fortress will be reduced: the king- 
dom will be his. Do him service, bowing your head: do 
not forsake wisdom and cast your own house down.” 

3. “O Sarja, when he [the Emperor] looked towards 
people like Hamir, he. accomplished his design and so 
showed his might. I am a man of might and not like him 
[Hamir] : I am superior to Bhoj or to Vikram. There is 
no lack of provision for sixty years: the hill pours forth 
water without being asked. Moreover, even if the fortress 
were reduced, still the truth of a man of might would 
not fail. Sixteen lakhs of noble youths are mine: they 
will fall like moths into the light of a lamp. On the day 
that I desire to start the Holi dance I shall take my last 
farewell after making up the Holi fire. If there is a night 
between, let no one be afraid: see what will happen on 
the morrow. 

“I have now prepared the Jauhar and wish to make 
a blaEe of light. I shall take my Holi sport in the thick 
of the fray. Someone will collect my ashes.” 

4. "Go to, O King : he will in the end be burnt who 
does not submit to the emperor’s service. Many have 
thus equipped their fortresses, but in the end they have 
been like Ravan in Lanka. On the day that [the 
emperor] shall assail [your] fortress and [its] passes, on 
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that day [your] food will become dust. You think that 
the hill pours forth water: it is weeping at the thought 
of the destruction [that is coming]. At this thought the 
fortress weeps from every particle: how will it be if 
the place is sacked. It is at this thought that the hill 
sheds tears, and yet you do not realise your own 
destruction. Today or tomorrow the fortress is going to 
be reduced: submit even now if you wish to escape. 

“Those five gems which are with you take them all 
five and make a present of them : it may be that he 
will accept one virtue and place all your faults in 
effacement.” 

5. “Yea, Sarja, who can efface the fact that your 
emperor is mighty. Moreover, he can efface faults : and 
what he wishes will come about. I will give the five gems 
from my treasury : Dara b shall escape from Iskandar. If 
this is what [the Emperor] says, I accept it humbly : I 
will do him service, standing with folded hands. But 
without an oath my mind does not accept [what you say] : 
the utterance of an oath is the proof of [a man’s] word. 
He who is the pillar supporting the heavy burden of the 
world, mountains would not shake what he utters.” Sarja 
said “He is a base creature who shifts his neck from a 
burden half way.” 

Sarja took oath craftily, with voice exceeding sweet. 
The king’s mind was convinced and he straightway 
accepted him as an ambassador. 

6. “The swan was brought from its golden cage, and 
the ambrosia, and the gem which was the philosopher’s 
stone. Also the golden bird on a golden perch and the 
tiger in a silver cage. Sarja the envoy took these and 
brought them and presented them to the emperor. “O 
sun of the world and fight of the earth, the ink-black 
crow d does homage to you. Great is your glory : it 
blazes throughout the world : noone is hidden from you 

(b) D5r5. Darius III, defeated by Alexander at the Arbela (md 
pursued to the neighbourhood of the Caspian, where his nobles assassin- 
ated him. 

(c) For other lists of these five ‘gems’ see 34(26) and 41(21). 

(d) i.e. Ratansen, regarded as a rebel, and therefore black ; see 
Hhukla’s Introduction p. 171. 
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in all its nine regions*. Wrath and mercy are both 
attributes of yours : you slay with blazing heat and 
give life with shade. If the sun -is wroth with the moor 
in his mind, then eclipse seizes the moon and it falls into 
the toils. 

“When day begins to dawn the crow will fly forth, 
lamenting loudly, — ‘All the blackness of the night is 
removed, but the crow is unlucky'.’” 

7. After doing obeisance he received this command : 
“It is you yourself who have blackened the crow". When 
first the bow begins to bend, a crow does not remain : 
seeing the arrow, he flies away. Even now, if arrows were 
pointed at him he would again go straight [to the attack] 
when he saw the bow. What envoy [of peace] can there 
be for those crows who turn away their faces and depart, 
presenting their backs ? Those who face the arrows and 
go into battle, how can these white cranes become black ? 
You cannot make your own hair white : you only twist 
and turn the information which you get from others. 
The crow and the serpent, these both are crafty : by 
their own course they are marked black. 

"In no way can [the stain] be effaced of those whose 
limbs have become black. If it be washed a thousand 
times, still that colour does not depart. 

8. “Now that he has come to my service and done 
homage, look you now whether he is white or black. Go 
and tell him what is the truth : tell him not to be afraid ; 
where there is refuge there is no dying. Tomorrow the 
sun will come up into the fortress. "If there is a bow, 
the arrow will be against him.” The envoy received pan 
by the emperor’s kindness : he took the pan and went to 
the king. “When I met [the emperor] his wrath departed : 
in service is love and meTcy. Tomorrow the Shah will 

(e) I have omitted Shukla’s question' mark. 

! f) i.e. remains black, see Shukla’s Introduction p. 223. 
g) i.e. You are wrong in comparing Ratansen to a crow . If he were 
a crow, he would be a coward. Shukla finds a secondary meaning in 
cfAanu>h=(l) bow (2) crookedness and in «or=(l) arrow (2) lake, but tt e 
is not necessary. I have followed Shukla’s notes in the verses which follow, 
but the sense is not clear. (See also Shukla’s Introduction, p. 171/2). 

(h) i.e., as explained by Shukla, ‘cf Ratansen attempts any treachery 
(the bow being a symbol of crookedness), he will have to be prepared to 
fight again.’ 
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come and see the fortress : do him service such as may 
please his mind. Ships and burdens are drawn by ropes' , 
[so be virtuous]: where there is a bow 1 , there is a 
straight arrow.” 

The order was given in the king’s palace ‘‘Speedily 
make ready cooked food. Mingle with it ' such well- 
flavoured flavours that the flavour of friendship may 
result.” 


45. THE EMPEROR’S BANQUET 

1. Goats and sheep both large and small were seized 
and brought in, so many of them as were fat. Black- 
bucks, blue bulls, antelopes that dwell in the forest, 
spotted deer, swamp deer, sambhar and hares: partridges, 
quail, button quail, did not escape: cranes which cry, 
and peafowl which dance: pigeons and doves were hunted 
and caught, and swamp-partridge, adjutant birds and 
painted snipe: green pigeons, florieans and snipe were 
taken prisoner: jungle fowl and moorfowl were caught. 
The chakwi and chakwa {ruddy goose) and the pidara‘: 
the nakta (comb-duck), the teal, the goose and the whistling 
teal. Those that were fat and large were stalked and caught: 
those that were lean and thin had no cause for alarm: 
they continued to feed. 

When the knife was laid to their throat the blood 
dripped like tears. [They saidj ‘‘Why do you nourish your 
own body feeding on the flesh of others ?” 

2. Fish were caught, parhin and rohu: the fishermen 
showed no mercy in slaying them. Sidhari and sauri 
were caught that were in multitudes in the water: tengar 
were all tickled and pulled out. Singi, bhakur were all 
selected and caught, and many patharis and bamb (eels) 
and bangaris. Charakhs. were slain and the thirsty" 
chalha: where can the water-dwellers go if they leave the 

(i) A pun on grun=(I) rope (2) virtue. 

(j) Or, if there is any trickery, as in v. 3. 

Cajtto 45. 

(a) PidSrS. Shukla explains as piddn, the brown-backed Indian 
robin, bat an edible water-fowl ia required. 

(b) Piy&ai may be the name of a fiBh (so Shukla), 
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water ? The mind, like a fish, feeds on its food of pleasure, 
but if it falls into the net who can avert sorrow ? The fish 
.which eats mud cannot escape: how shall they escape 
whose affections are set on the pleasures of sense ? All 
have been nourished only to be slain: what deliverance 
is there for those who have been thrown into this lake”? 

It is on account of this distress that [He] has 
provided the fish with thorns' 1 [for bones] and has not 
put blood in its body. They lose the wfiy and flounder 
in the water through love of the false world. 

3. When it saw [the preparations] the 6 heart of the 
wheat grain was broken : “They have brought me to the 
place where I shall be [ground to] flour.” They ground 
it after they had first washed it : after sifting it they 
crushed it and rolled it thoroughly. They placed it in 
the frying pan and cooked wheat cakes : as these came 
into the mouth they crumbled away. They were hot and 
bright and white and they were softer even than butter. 
Afe they touched the mouth they melted away in a 
moment : he who eats them obtains a thousand sweet 
flavours. They rolled out thin cakes mixed with ghee 
and afterwards fried them and soaked them in molasses. 
Ghi dripped from the cakes and soharis : as you touched 
them they melted : who would touch them for very 
fear ? 

Their sweetness cannot be told : even in the telling, 
speech is wondrous sweet. Noone is satisfied with 
eating them : the heart finds continual refreshment. 

4. The kinds of rice which were produced were 
beyond description : they were of various hues and all 
fragrant with pleasant odours : the raybhog and the 
kajar-rani, the jhinwa, the rudwa, the daud khani : the 


(0) i.e. those who have been bora into this world. 

(d) The word for ‘fish-bone’ and ‘thorn’ is the same, kniitTl. 

(e) There is a similar idea in Bums ‘John Barleycorn.’ 

They laid him out upon the floor. 

To work him further woe ; 

And still, as signs of life appeared. 

They tossed him to and fro. 

But a miller used him worst of all. 

For he crushed him ’tween two stones. 
40 
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basmati, kajari, ratnari ; the madhuka^r, dhela, jhinasari : 
the ghiu kandau and kunwarbilasu : the rambas, strongly 
scented : the laungchur and lachi, exceeding pleasant : 
the sohkharika and kapura, well ripened : the korahan, 
barhau, jarhan were found there and the sansartilak 
and khanrvila : the dhaniya*, the dewal and the ajana®: 
how far should I describe all the different kinds of 
rice ? 

They were fragrant and of a thousand hues ; such 
pleasant odours issued from them that the bees which 
were on the flowers in the forest all came rushing to 
settle on them. 

5. For the pure meats there were incomparable 
seasonings : I will now describe the varieties of these. 
There was the piquant sauce and fragrant batua : each 
mouthful was cooked in marvellous ways. Man}' spices were 
fried in ghi : musk-pods were filled with saffron. Rock salt 
and sea salt were placed in all the vessels : lumps of roots 
and tubers were cut up. Iyarge quantities of fennel and 
anise were brought up : the scent of these was extremely 
strong. They took away the water and examined the 
frying pans : everything was cooked in ghi and gravy. 
They also took lumps of meat and began to boil them 
in large caldrons. 

Many whole goats were set on spits and roasted : 
whoever ate such food arose roaring like a lion. 

6, They cooked three-cornered pasties in ghi and drew 
them out : cloves and chillis were stuck in them. And 
the meat which was carved in marvellous ways became 
fruit and flowers, mangos and aubergines 11 : oranges, pome- 
granates and limes and lemons : melons, and white 
cucumbers : it was made into jack-fruit and barhar, 
cocoanut, grapes, dates, fresh and dried : yea, all- the 
edible fruits that there are : each had its flavour accord- 
ing to its proper hue. It was as though they had 
brought [these fruits] out and produced them after 


(f) Dhaniyn is properly coriander- seed and not a variety of rioe. 

(g) Ajtinn an ‘unknown’ variety, unless it is perhaps the same as 
ajwTtyan. 

(h) Bhtftyt the aubergine, better known as the brinjftl or egg-fruit. 
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steeping them in vinegar : the lotus which was fashioned 
remained .unfolded. They made meat dishes of cooked 
food : whatever there was, it was all meat. 

The gardener came and shouted “They have taken 
everything and cleared me out. The kitchen has taken 
everything savoury : who asks about me now ?” 

7. They cut the fish up and mixed it with curds 
and washed it and, after many washings, they squeezed 
it dry. They seasoned it with mustard oil and then they 
added a sauce of fenugreek. Each fish was suitably 
seasoned : they sliced mangos and served them up with 
the fish. They also provided them with savoury gravy : 
he who tastes this gets a tasty flavour. All the pieces 
were fried in different ways : eggs were fried and placed 
separately. Scented ghi was cooled in a bowl and cloves 
and chillis were thrown upon it. Saffron was added, 
scented with camphor: it was seasoned with ‘nakh’ and 
made into a mash. 

The ghi gravy was such that the hand sunk into it 
up to the wrist. If an old man ate this he would renew 
his youth and marry a hundred women. 

8. Many kinds of vegetables were cooked: there were 
slices of pumpkins of various sorts. The hill gourd was 
brought and prepared : it was cut into little beads and 
made into a pumpkin salad. They cooked aubergines 
mixed with sorrel : chopped gram was suitably mixed 
with arui 1 . Torais J and chichiras and denrasis were fried : 
they were all filled with cumin sauce which had been 
strained. Parwars and kundarus were parched whole : 
parched rice was produced in abundance of ghi. Karailas 
were sliced after their sharpness had been taken away : 
ginger was mixed with them and they were made astrin- 
gent and fried. Slices of apple were cooked whole : they 
were seasoned with herbs and served up with mixed 
scents. 

All the vegetables were cooked: all the viands were 

(i) Arui, a vegetable root {Arnm colocasia). 

(j) Torai, cMchirn, i.e. ieiirtul, parwar and kmiarXi are all different 
varieties of cucumber or gourd, 
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heaped high. What will please the Shah ? Whereon will 
his glance alight ? 

9. They filled frying pans with ghi and placed pulse 
meal therein: different kinds of porridge were cooked. 
One was ground up with ginger and chillis : another was 
sweet with milk and candy. There was mung potage in 
which chillis were placed: and they also made mung 
stirabout and much porridge. There was porridge flavoured 
with fenugreek in which vinegar was mixed: they threw 
in ginger and served it with curds. Cooked rice was 
thrown into curds : it was soaked like porridge and eaten 
like butter. They made gobbets on which powder of 
dried mangos was sprinkled : they made sweet porridge with 
cloves and cardamoms. Karhi“ .was prepared, and phu- 
lauri' and porridge mixed with sugar sherbet. 

They made a rikwanch 01 , throwing in asafoetida, 
chillis and ginger : if one ate a single piece of it, he 
obtained a thousand flavours. 

10. A tahri [pease-pudding] was cooked with cloves 
and nuts : chironji nuts and dried dates were put in it. 
White pumpkins were roasted in ghi and cooked, and 
jars were filled with preserved mangos in syrup like 
ambrosia. Curds were thickened by boiling in iron pots 
and halwa was made by being squeezed out from melted 
ghi. Sweet curds were thickened with strained perfumes : 
milk was set with curds for cream. With milk from 
curds they made cream-cheese and produced marvellous 
condiments. The sweetmeats that were made cannot be 
told : they melted away the moment they reached the 
mouth. 

There were motichurs, chhals and thoris : maths, 
phiraks and kundauris. Phenis and papars were baked : 
they were of many varieties. There were jaoris and 
pachhiaoris". Every kind of food was cooked. 

11. "Every kind of cooked food of which I have told 

(k) Kafhl, not curry, but pulse cooked with sour milk &Dd spices. 

(l) Phulauri, puffed caker of pulse fried in gbl : fritters. 

(m) Rilcicaneh, a porridge made of sweet potato leaves and mOfig. 

(n) cp. 26<10)7. 

(o) See Shukla’s Introduction p. 101 for a discussion of the irrelevance 
of this stanja. 
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was intermingled with water. Water is the basis, if anyone 
makes research : without water there cannot be flavour. 
This [water] is an ambrosial drink, another nectar : by 
water, vital spirit remains in the body. Water is milk 
and water is ghi : if water fails, life remains not in the 
body- In water, light is contained : from water, rubies 
and pearls are produced. Through water, every radiance 
is pure : it is by the touch of water that it is purified, 
And yet this water is not proud of mind : it bows its 
head and travels on the low ground. 

Saith Muhammad, deep waters when they are full go 
to meet the ocean. Those who are full are weighty, 
those -who are empty sound like drums. 

46. THE DESCRIPTION OF THE FORTRESS 
OF CHITAUR 

1. The Shah feasted. When it was morning the 
Sultan went to see the fortress. The monarch took the 
lotus" with him to aid him and sent Raghava Chetan on 
ahead. In a moment his chariot arrived there : It was 
swifter than thought and loftier than the sky. The gate 
was opened and the Sultan went in : it was as though 
the sun were ascending the sky. There were seven gates 
and seven steep stages : at each of the seven stages 
were two strong guard posts. On that day the entry of 
the gate was spotless, when the Sultan came and set 
foot there. It was as though artists had carved it and 
drawn designs upon it : sculptured figures stood and did 
homage. 

Lakhs of warders of the gate were sitting there, to 
whom crores [of attackers] would yield. They all opetied 
the gate and stood with folded hands. 

2. All the seven gates had golden doors : at all seven 
gongs sounded. These seven gates were of seven colours ; 

Canto 46. 

(a) Tne meaning is not clear. The sun takes the lotus i.e. the 
emperor takes with him either someone named Kanwal Pa hay, see also 
46(5)7, or the lotus i.e. Ratansen. But Ratansen apparently first meets 
him at the main gate in 46(2)6. 

And when and where did the emperor dine ? , 
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moreover those who went up had to go round nine 
spirals. At every Stage beds and stools were set in 
order : it was like the stairway to Indra’s heaven. Sandal 
trees gave goodly shade there : ambrosial fountains were 
therein, filled to the brim. Fruit trees bore fruit, pome- 
granates and grapes : he who went by that way could 
taste of them. There was a throne provided with a 
golden umbrella : the king met and received [the emperor] 
as he entered the gate. The emperor ascended and be- 
held Chitaur : he regarded all the world as below his feet. 

The Shah beheld the celestial fortress with the adorn- 
ment of Indra's heaven. Truly may you speak of his 
king shi p who sways such a kingdom of the sky. 

3. After ascending the fortress, he saw the council : 
he deemed it the assembly of Indra in its excellence. 
The lakes and tanks and ponds were full, and mango 
groves bore fruit all around. There were wells and pools 
of every kind : monasteries and temples were set fair on 
all four sides. Rich and poor in every house were happy 
and content : they had mansions of gold studded with 
gems. Night and day they played on drums . and 
clarions : they all sported and danced and were bedight 
with vermilion. Jewels and precious stones and famous 
gems were to be seen scattered on the rubbish-heaps. 
Every house had its gardens and orchard closes : every 
door was adorned with many sculptures. 

All the youths played at checquers and bent their 
ears to songs. Such peace and contentment was to be 
seen as if the fortress were not besieged. 

4. As he viewed the fortress, the Shah made a 
circuit to where the mansion of Padmavati stood. Near 
it were lakes on all four sides : in the midst was the 
mansion, reaching as if to heaven. It was fashioned 
of gold all studded with gems like the sky filled with 
moon and stars. In the lakes on all sides lotuses 
bloomed : at the sight of tbe garden the mind was 
entranced. Ten thousand maidens watched the door: 
they stood on both sides of the porch with folded 
hands. Tigers were carved on either side : you would 
think they roared as they stood there. Every kind of 
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pictured carving that one could mention was designed 
on the gates with inlay work of gems. 

The Shah beheld the mansion which was like a matchless 
paradise: “What must be the beauty of the queen who 
possesses such a palace !” 

5. Passing the gate’ 1 , he went up the seven stages : 
at the seventh the ground was carpeted with scarlet 
cloth 0 . When the Shah came to the courtyard, he 
stood there ; he found the shade of the mansion ex- 
ceedingly cool. On all four side were gardens and orchard 
closes : in the midst a throne was placed and adorned. 
It was as though spring had blossomed with flowers all 
of gold : the loveliest fruits and flowers were dispread. 
Whatever place came to view displayed itself with the 
appearance of a mirror. There the Sultans’ throne was 
placed : the Shah took his seat : his mind was where the 
queen was. The lotus, as fitted its nature", smiled at the 
sun : the sun’s mind dwelt with the moon. 

He alone knows the charm of the eyes in whose heart 
is the sprout of love. If the moon dwells in the thought 
of the chakor, it will not look at the sun. 

6. The queen is above in her tower : she does not 
look down below there. She sits with her clever compa- 
nions. The sun blazes : the moon does not come into his 
view. The king offers service with folded hands : “Today 
the Shah has come to my house. Dancers and actors, 
singing, girls and instruments of music have all come to 
the dancing floor and been made ready." He who is trans- 
ported with love is deaf and blind : you may think of 
sporting and dancing as merely [worldly] routine. You 
may suppose that someone is making puppets dance : he 
who makes them dance is not openly revealed'. The 
Emperor speaks openly to the king, but secretly he is 
possessed with love for Padmavati. 

(b) i.e. the main gate of the fortress, not the gate of Padmavati’s 
mansion (stanza 4). 

(o) An early instance of the practice of laying a scarlet cloth to 
welcome a distinguished visitor. 

(d) Or with a slight change of text, Kanwal Sabay — see 46(1)2 note 
(a) — smiled at the monarch. 

(e) It is not clear whether the two preceding verses are spoken by 
the emperor. 
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Song and music are like routine business : the flame of 
' love blazes up. The cord of the mind is fixed there where 
He holds the strings and pulls them. , - 

7. Gora and Badal were 'with the king : two heroes, 

like his two arms. They came close to the king’s ears 
[and said], "Men who are wakeful are not robbed. We 
have read and studied the Turk with attention : openly 
[he shows] friendship but we discovered secret treachery. 
Do not make friends with the Turk : still in the end 
he will twist round and behave treacherously. Your 
enemy 11 is hard and crooked like a thorn : only that 
makoya can deal with him and remain safe which keeps 
him in its clutches. The enemy who has come and 
besieged your fortress, him you have feasted with sweet 
candy and bread. We have found out this rascal’s 
treacherous design : if the root goes the leaf will not 
remain. i 

"He is like Krishna 11 with king Bali : he wiihes to 
make a treacherous contrivance. This is what we have 
in mind : do not give your consent to friendship.” 

8. When the king heard this speech, it did not please 
him. "Where there is friendship [he said], there is no 
baseness. If a man do good to a bad man, he is good, 
and in the end it will be well for the good man. If 
your enemy gives you poison and wishes to slay you, 
give him salt, knowing it is an antidote to poison. If 
you give him poison, he will be a snake and eat you : if 
you give him salt, he will be like salt and melt. If you 
strike him with the -sword, he will take the sword in 
hand : if you strike him with salt he will bow his head 
and yield. The Kauravas gave poison to the Pandavas, 
but in the end the Pandavas took their revenge. He 

(f) Tod (Rajasthan, annals of Me war, ch. v i) gives the story of these 
Rajput heroes from the Khcmvin Rasa in much the same form as 
J&isi’s version. Jatm&l’s GorS Badal ki Bat is later than Jaisi’s time 
(1823 A.D.) ; «ee Sri Narottam Das’s essay in Nagari Praoharini Patrika 
Vol, 14 pt. 4, p 4.9. 

(g) A pun on bair%={ I) enemy (2) thorny jujube tree. Makoya 
is another thorny bush, op. 41(11)2. 

(h) It was not Krishna, bat Vishnu in his dwarf avatar who deceived 
Bali — see 30(1)4 note (d). 
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who acts treacheroturty, treachery will smite him, as the 
lion prepared the cage [for himself]'. 

The king talked of salt but it was to those twain 
lifee salt [on a wound]. They came in anger to their own 
house : "A rope [they said] is now about to bind the lion.” 

9. . The king had sixteen hundred slave-girls : of 
these he chose and brought out eighty four. They were 
dressed in saris of different colours : they came out of 
the palace and attended for service. They all came out 
like velvet insects or like amandavats (i) * * * 5 escaped from a 
cage. They were all bright with the first bloom of youth : 
their eyes were arrows and their brows were bows. They 
turn the bow about and shoot these arrows : ‘Stealing 
away the senses, they strike with sidelong glances of 
love : one is brighter than another. It was as though 
they had been brought down from Indra’s heaven : 
they were all standing in row after row. 

The Shah questioned Raghava, “These are all Achharis. 
The lotus lady whom you described, tell me, which is 
she among these ?” 

10. ‘‘May long life be yours, mighty lord of the 
earth : the lotus lady is not among these. This flower 
garden is only her slaves : where is the ketaki flower in 
which the bee dwells ? She is the true jewel, these are 
all pearls : where is that lamp which gives light to the 
moth ? These are all stars and do service : where is 
that moon at whose sight they will hide themselves' ? 
So long as the sun is seen in the sky, so long does the 
moon not reveal itself.” When he heard this, the 
Shah turned his glance downwards [saying] : ‘‘I am a 

(i) In the story given in Shukla’s note, the lion is tricked by the 
jackal into reentering the cage from which a Brahman has released him. 

(!) Raymunl, the lal or amandavat (frigiila amandava), a lively 
little bird. It is of a bright scarlet colour, as also is the velvet (‘rains') 
insect or blr babntL 

(k) I have missed out a half verse for which I have not been able to 
find a satisfactory rendering Panighat ghnf dhanui jiti moil. I am tempted 
to emend Jiti to Jati (they would infatuate an ascetic), but this would 
dot explain the rest. 

(l) - The idea is similar to that in Wotton’s verses, — 

“Ye meaner beauties of the night 

What are yon, when the Moon shall rise f” 
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guest : this is the house of another., A guest ihonfcl 
not look upwards: Arjun shot the fish [by means Of 
its], reflection 1 ". ' - - -J ■ 'Y 

. “As a seed does penance in the earth, so I am dried 
up, by the heat of severance. When shall the sight:- of 
that fair countenance fall like rain and my body grow 
like a goodly tree ?” . , 

n. The slave girls do service on all sides even as 
the Achharis serve Indra in Kailas. Some bring basins 
and some ewers : they wash the hands of the Shah and 
all the assembled company. Some lay leaf platters 
before [the company] : some keep on bringing viands. 
Some keep on heaping up chapatis : some serve tip 
rice or wheat cakes. Some keep on bringing trays : 
some serve the fifty six varieties" [of foods]. As for 
the clothes which they wear when they come to serve, 
they display different colours. At each course they 
wear different colours : they come, like a bevy of Achharis. 

Again they bring many kinds of condiment and serve 
them a pinch at time. %ord have mercy upon me !’ 
they say, when they make any blunder. 

12. It is as though the stars all did sendee: without 
the moon, the sun has no pleasure iu food. Many kinds 
[of food] go round at each course: he seeks intently but 
finds not what he seeks. All manner of vegetables were 
disregarded: without that lovely one, everything was 
brackish" like salt. If he touched the fish the bones stuck 
in [his throat]: his hand could not reach to where the 
lotus was. His mind was set on the stalk of that lotus: 
be found no pleasure in any of the slave-girls. He had 
not that food for which he was an-hungered : without it 
everything seemed to become dry. He tasted without 
pleasure, like an ascetic : all the five forms of ambrosia 
tasted to him like poison. 

(m) Shukla’s note Huggestg that Raghava speaks this verse hinHng 
that he will show the emperor Padmarati’a fare iu a mirror. But it is the 
emperor himself who fixes the mirror in, stanza IS, For Arjun and the fish, 
see 10(4)5 note (14) and (d), 

(n) For the 56 varieties see 26(10)6 note (f). Parasaiuh, here and 
in v. 8 below appear to he used as a variant for parosokiti. (serve) and not 
with its ordinary meaning of •touch’. 

(o) A pun onfpai (beautiful)and Ion (salt). 
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He sat on his throne and roared*^ the lion does, not 
feed 1 oh ; grass. Until he obtains a hind fot hid food, he 
will go fasting. 

Slave girls were on all sides with water : like 
nectar they poured it into cups. They offered water 
scented with camphor, but he drank not : it was for the 
sight (of tbe beloved] that be was athirst. ‘‘Give me the 
water of sight and I shall live: without a tongue, I shall 
drink with my eyes". The papiha is satisfied with the 
drop' in Sewati: what boots it if it rains in Magha*?” 
Then they brought a ewer and basin : having made him 
lose hope they made him wash his hands' [of her]. He who 
washes his hands in the' bowl of severance, remembering 
her in his mind, wrings his hands. “O God, bring 
me to meet her on whom rpy mind is set : join again 
the thread of love which you have broken.” 

After washing his hands, when he sat down he sighed 
deeply : he called to mind that Lord who gives hope to 
the hopeless. 

14. 'The banquet was finished : the sweet sherbet 
went round : round went also the saffron water scented 
with mixed perfumes. Those priceless gems which were 
heaped in the trays the king brought and laid before him 
at his service. He did homage, casting his turban on his 
neck‘ : "O Sun of the world, I am a-cold. This spirit 
of mine shivers, full as it is of faults : where the sun 
is, there cold cannot remain ; the sun so blazes in all 
directions, and at the sight of it the blackness of night 
hides itself. And the sun. has such pure rays that he 
who obtains a sight thereof is pure. When the lotus 
sees the sun it smiles and it is displayed even more 
thau before. 

(p) The emperor’s roaring is perhaps suggested by the word for 
throne (lion-seat) aa well as by the lion Bimlle. Cp. 46(17)4. 

(q) Cp. Ben Jonson’s ‘Drink to me only with thine eyes 

And I will pledge with mine. 

(r) MaghA, th,e 10th asteriBm, When the son is ra Magha, there 
should be plentiful rain, whereas a drop of rain iaSvati is a rare phenomenon. 

(») This verse ;is the same as 28(14)1* 1 

(i) It is not olear on whose neck tbe turban is thrown, 
ep, 34(33)3 and 5 and Akhiri KAhnM41)9. 
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■ ‘,‘1 atn Ratan [the jewel] dark with the blackness of 
night. O Sun, destroy this gloom, hook now with com- 
passion upon me and give me bright daylight.” < • 

15. When he heard his respectful speech the Sultan 
smiled : he shone with a thousand rays like the sun. "O 
King [he said] you have truly been chilled : but now you 
have seen the light of my countenance and it has removed 
the cold. If any person does service to the sun, how can 
there be any darkness or any cold for him ? Enjoy 
your own country, doing me service : I will give you 
Mandau in addition, O King. A man’s word is like a mark 
cut in a rock : like the pole-star above Sumeru, it is 
never shaken.” Returning [the king’s] present, the 
monarch gave him a gem : by show of the interest he 
hoped to take the principal. He smiled and smiled as he 
spoke : he leant upon his shoulder : beguiling him by 
friendship he sought to entrammel him by treachery. 

After much deceitful speech the Shah smilingly gave 
him pan. He sought to obtain the precious stone after 
first getting the jewel 11 into his hands. 

16. The king was overcome by deceit and delusion : 
the Shah made ready a game of chess. ”0 King, so long 
as it is hot overhead, let us twain for a space take our 
ease." The Shah fixed a mirror there upon the wall : 
“I will see her [lie thought] whenever she comes to the 
lattice.” The twain play, the Shah and the king : the 
Shah’s gaze” remains fixed upon the mirror The passion- 
ate lover walks 011 foot w ; he looks straight ahead and 
advances after establishing his position. [The Shah] 
moved his knight and threatened the queen 1 : he got the 
piece which he wanted in front of his vision v . The king 


(u) A 3 usual padm ath and ratan mean Padmavati and Rat&nsen 

,0. J V L- \ plm , 011 ** h r%kh-»(l) the Shah’s gaie (point of View), 

(2) the king s castle. 

(w > ) pun °» pij,*fe=(l) on foot (2) pawn, and also ),erhaps on 
pnifatmil) foot (2) will take. ^ 

(x) Farziband — Platte ‘guarded by the queen*, 

Shukla ‘check mate by knight and pawn*, hut farai is the queen 
(properly whxIt). ^ 

.. •£) A S«a a pun on rukk (castle). One meaning appears to be 

that the emperor saw Padmavati in the mirror. 
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moved his bishop and called check' : after giving check 
he . is nearly; defeated by losing his castle. 

He threatened bishop with bishop : both became inter- 
locked. The king wished to make it stale-mate : the 
Shah wished for check-mate. 

17. When the stars [the slave-girls] had seen the 
sun [the Emperor] they went where the moon [Padmavati] 
was and revealed him : [They said] “That Sultan of Delhi 
of whom we had heard, we have seen him to-day : he 
blazes like the sun. His umbrella is exalted in the world : 
whatever shade there is in the world is its shadow. He sits 
upon his throne and roars bb with pride : he enjoys single 
sovereignty'" in all four quarters. Noone can look straight 
upon him ; all men bow, turning their gaze downward. 
On his forehead is a jewel : no other has such beauty : 
all those who are beautiful worship him. We have thus 
tested him 011 the touchstone of the mirror. Do you too 
see what manner of gold he is, yourself being the philo- 
sopher's stone. 

.“Why should the emperor of Delhi come to Chitaur ,w ? 
Look to it. Padmavati, that you may not have reason 
for regret’’. 

18. The water lilies expanded when they told their 
tale in the presence of the moon : the lotus" expanded 
when it heard the name of the sun. Night came and the 
moon went up into her tower with full radiance as God 
had fashioned her. The clever one, smiling, came to the 
lattice : the Shah looked and saw her in the mirror. At 
the moment of vision it was as if there had been the 
touch of the philosopher’s stone : earth and heaven all 
became gold. He asked for a vision" and obtained a 
vision of her : the Shah became unconscious 88 : the game 

(s) Rath Shukla expains by vnt= ‘bishop’ (also pti) bnt Platts by 
‘castle’ (also rvkh). 

(aa) Lit. the two elephants became four-tusked, (their tusks inter- 
locking) V. 36(12)6 note (x). 

(bb) v. 46(12)8 note (p). 

(oc) Lit. ‘umbrella’ 
dd) ».«. he Is not likely to come again. 

1 ee) The moon and the lotus both refer to Padmavati. 

1 ff) The same chess pun on rukk as in 46(16)6. 

(gg) A pun on «AoA-mttt>»(l) Shth drunk (2) cheok-mate. A similar 
series of ohess puns is to be found in a description of a battle in Amir 
Khnsru’s Tarikh-i Alat (Elliot's History Vol. HI p. 7S). 
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was cancelled . The king did not know the hidden secret : 
he became agitated and trembled [like a leaf] tbongb there 
wa9 no wind. Raghava said "It is the effect of areca 
tmt h1 ’: let us prepare a couch and lay him- upon it.” 

The night passed ; dawn came : the sun then awaken- 
ed and rose up. Though he had not seen the moon, her 
radiance remained infixed in his thought. 

19. He knows the food of love who has feasted on 
it : the bee finds delight in the scent and nectar of the 
lotus. After showing her countenance the moon went and 
hid : the sun arose like a Yogi who has done penance. 
Raghava, after consideration, went to the Shah [and said]: 
“The sun having seen the lotus, is perturbed. As- em- 
peror, you have reached what your mind intended : your 
umbrella is exalted above all the world. Your throne is 
on the backs of the gods : heaven and earth are daily in 
your sight. By your favour flourish trees that were 
withered : by your anger the earth and the sea are all 
dried up. The whole world bows the head to you*: the 
life of all is in your hands. 

“You closed your eyes in the day-time : in the night 
you did not awaken. How have you slept thus thought- 
lessly ? What is this delay which has taken place ?” 

20. 11 "I was beholding a strange sight : there was 
a screen and yet no screen. I saw a lake' 1 of such a 
nature that there was water therein but nothing to drink. 
The sky came and sojourned on earth : on the earth kk it 
was, but it could not be seized. Between these again was 
a lofty temple which was within the hands and yet the 
hand could not reach it. In that temple I saw an image : 
though it was without body and without life it was made 
most excellent. It shone like the full moon : after re- 
vealing itself like the philosopher’s stone it was hidden. 

(hh) Shukla explains that the swallowing of areca nut sometimes 
results in sudden spasms. 

(ii) In stansas 20 and 21, the emperor describes his vision of 
Padmavati as if it had been a dream. In stanza 22 Raghava interprets the 
dream. There is also, in these stanzas, a hint of Sufi monism, aocording 
to which the world is the reflection of God (see Shnkla’s Introduction 
!>. 192/3). 

yj) The lake is the mirror. 

(kk) There is a pun on ikarti (earth) and dkarat (seiMug). 
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N«sr my life is there where that full moon is ; how should 
the sun Wane and be darkened like the new moon ? 

“The lotus was expanded 11 : it was as though lightning 
flashed in the sky at night. She was an eclipse for the 
sun : O Raghava, believe this in your mind. 

21 . “I saw her standing in exquisite beauty : she 
fixed her picture in my thought and carried away my 
Spirit. A lion’s waist, a pair of elephant’s temples, a 
serpent as a goad, a peacock as mahout. Over these 
was a lotus with petals spread : the bee, hovering, took 
the scent of the flower’s nectar. Between two khanjans 
sat a parrot : the crescent moon arose with its bow. She 
revealed a hind and then went away : the moon became 
a serpent : the sun became a lamp-flame" 1 ". As I gazed, 
she rose exceedingly high : my sight reached her, but 
my hand could not reach. Why was there seeing without 
reaching ? I could not grasp her : as I gazed, she 
departed. 

“O Raghava, my spirit has gone seeking for her : how 
should that be which is unattainable ? If this body of 
dust cannot grow wings, whose fault is it?’’ 

22. When Raghava heard, he laid his head on the 
ground, [and said] “May the splendour of the sun reign 
for endless ages : That , radiance, — that most excellent 
beauty, — assuredly you have seen Padmavati. The lion 
is her waist, the elephant’s temples are her bosom : the 
peacock is her neck and the goad a tress of her hair. 
The lotus is her face and its scent is [the scent of] her 
body : the khanjans are her eyes and the parrot her nose. 
Her eye-brow is the bow and the crescent moon her 
forehead : her throne is above all other queens. When 
she departed, revealing a hind, the serpent was the braid 
of her hair and the lamp was your thought. You saw 
her reflection in the mirror : this was the image in which 
there was no spirit. 

“The lady is all composed of charms. Now you must 

(11) 1 have altered ShukU’s punctuation. The lotus would be out oi 

place in the night sky. 

(nun) An allanon to the legend that a lamp-flame i* dimmed by the 
neighbourhood of a make, 
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lay your plans so that you may seize the curling tress 
which hangs down upon her lip and take [that lip’s] 
nectar”. 

47. THE IMPRISONMENT OF RATANSEN 

1. The monarch asked his friend* for his chariot 
immediately and departed, bethinking himself of his own 
place. "When he goes on the way and has set foot on it 
how can the traveller remain standing still ? How can 
there be any rest for the wayfarer ? If he journeys on 
the way, the way will be accomplished.” Use fraud 
where force will not attain your object : brush aside the 
thorns and take the flowers. Hearing this great kindness, 
the king was delighted : he went with him to bring 
him on his way, lost in pleasure. The Shah made close 
friendship with the king : he carried on conversation, 
with his hand on his shoulder. Mixing ghi and honey he 
gave him a potion such as should be sweet in the mouth 
but poison in the belly. 

Ambrosial speech and fraud, — who would not die if 
steeped in such a liquor ? If your enemy can be killed 
by ambrosia why should you give him poison ? 

2. When the sun came to the house of the moon, the 
moon” became hidden having come to the phase of dark- 
ness. The stars ask “Is this pearl darkened? Have the 
sixteen digits not one ray of light ? The eclipse of the 
moon was made known before : the king has strayed : the 
Shah has taken him off”. When the emperor, after cross- 
ing [the courtyard], came to the first gate, he stood and 
invested the king [with a robe of honour]. He received 
a hundred steeds and three and twenty elephants. He 
caused him to be given drums and a casket of perfumes. 

Canto 47 

(a) I hare followed Shukla who explain* mit bhai aa mitra u : 
but perhaps mtf may =friendsliip, as in 47(6)7 and the translation should 
be ‘There was friendship [between them].” 

I have put the next two verses in inverted commas supposing them 
to be the affable remarks of the emperor which delude Ratansen. 

(b) Shukla explains the moon as Padmavati, but the eclipse in v. 
3 appears to refer to the forthcoming imprisonment of Ratansen, 
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At the second gate he gave him horsemen : at the third 
gate he gave countless gems. At the fourth gate he gave 
wealth in crores : at the fifth, two pairs of diamonds. 

At the sixth gate he gave him Mandau : at the seventh 
he gave Chanderi. As he passed the seventh gate he had 
the king surrounded and took him away a prisoner. 

3. In [the ocean of] this world the waters of many 
rivers are collected : one man gets across, another is 
drowned. One man is blind and does not see before him : 
another is gifted with sight and intelligence. Deceit was 
an affliction for the king : he left his paradise and set 
foot on the earth. That for whose sake [the emperor] 
had laid siege to the fortress, why should he let it go 
when it came into his grasp ? When one has succeeded 
in taking an enemy prisoner, if he releases him, he brings 
affliction on himself. He caught him like a fish by offer- 
ing him bait, but why should a tortoise die if it leaves the 
water ? He made fast his enemy like a snake in a basket : 
he tied him like a deer so that he could not leap with his 
feet. 

He seized the king : he brought him and made him 
wear iron on his body. Such iron may he wear who 
meditates threats against his lord. 

4. Strong fetters were laid upon his feet and a chain 
upon his - neck and handcuffs on his wrists. He was 
seized and bound "and placed in a cage : God forbid 
that even an enemy should be so afflicted. When this 
was heard, there was talk of it in Chitaur : it was known 
in every country in all directions. “Today [they said] 
Narayan' has again leapt into the world : today that 
lion has been fastened in a cage. Today Ravan’s ten 
heads have fallen : today Kanh [Krishna] has mastered 
the blackhooded [serpent]. Today the life of Kans is 
insecure : today the fish has swallowed the demon Shankh. 
Today the Pandavas have fallen into captivity : today 
Dusasan’s arms have been put out of joint. 


(c) i.e. there has been a fresh Avatar of Vishnu. The Emperor’* 
imprisonment of Ratansen is apparently compared to the deeds of previous 
avatars, — the lioo, Rama, Krishna, the fish, Balrama, the dwarf, — but the 
passage is not clear. 

4 * 
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“Today king Bali has been seized : he has been bound 
and brought down to hell. Today the sun has set in 
the day-time : Chitaur has been darkened.’’ 

5. The king 1 had fallen into prison like a djinn into 
the prison of Solomon : all djinns are disloyal. When 
he had taken his prisoner, the Shah made an expedition' : 
he destroyed his enemies whoever and wherever they 
were. Khurasan and Hareu were afraid : Bidar trembled, 
such a great king had been made captive. Bandhau, 
Dewagiri and Dhaulagiri, the whole creation trembled 
and the cry for mercy went round. The sun arose ; his 
rays shone straight forth : the ice broke and the water 
Streamed forth. Drumsticks were laid on the drums 
everywhere : they all came and prostrated themselves. 
[The noise of] the drum-sticks ascended to heaven : the 
earth was shaken so that it became unsteady. 

The Emperor in Delhi came and sat upon his throne 
of felicity. Whosoever had lifted his head now placed 
his forehead on the ground. 

6. A Negro' was the gaoler and executioner : to 
him the king was made over to be burnt with fire. He 
longed for water and for air : all that the executioner 
gave him was bare breath. When he asked for water, he 
ran up with fire : he brought a mallet and smote it on 
his head. “The water and air which you have enjoyed, 
you have enjoyed : now who will bring and give you 
water ? Erstwhile in Chitaur you did not realise that 
the emperor had power over you. When he calls, you 
must arise and go : if he employs force, you will have 
to wring your hands. If he shows friendship where there 
is hard imprisonment he will cause pan and flowers 
to be brought there. 

“While 3 r our face was still unburnt", you slept : you 

(d) As in 42(6)3 ‘dev’ has two meanings (i) Hindu king (2) djinn 
(one of those whom Solomon imprisoned). 

(e) There is historical truth in Alauddin’s campaigns on his north 
west frontier and elsewhere between the two attacks on Chitanr. See 
Shukla’s Introduction p. 236, and 43(18)5 note (w). For the plaeps men- 
tioned, cp. 42 (10) and (12). 

(f) A Habahi (Abyssinian). 

(g) Anjal. Shukla’s explanation arm — jal=food and water, it in geni- 
ous but not convincing. 
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did not awaken and bethink you of the ocean. Now like 
a fish you are caught and pulled out : when you ask 
for water (you will get) fire.” 

7. Thereafter two men came to put him to the 
question : they showed him an exceedingly strong fire. 
‘‘You have never seen the city of the dead : if you have 
seen scattered bones, you have not paid regard to them. 
You have not realised that you too will be like these : 
if men seek for you they will not find a trace of you 
anywhere. Now answer us, O king : what is the pride 
which makes you refuse service ? We have dug pits for 
and buried many such as you : they have not got out 
again to reach their homes and dance there. As any man 
laughed, so has he wept : sporting and laughing, you 
have slept fearlessly on earth. As you have drawn smoke 
out of your own mouth (spoken boastfully), so you have 
brought yourself to the pit of hell. 

‘‘You are burning, you are dying now in prison, so 
great is the fault which you have incurred. Send even 
now for the lotus lady, if you wish to be released.” 

8. They questioned him much, but the king spoke 
not : the preparation of death took his life 1 . They dug 
a trench and planted him with his feet in it : every 
day he was burnt countless times. That place was strait 
and dark : he could not turn and lie on the other side. 
They brought scorpions and snakes and placed them 
there : the torturers 1 threateningly applied sharp knives 
to his skin. They gripped him with pincers till his 
arteries burst : heavy affliction came upon him night 
and day. Such grievous affliction as a mountain could 
not bear, his human head supported the burden of it. 
Whatever fell on his head, he endured: he was helpless: 
whom could he tell of it ? 

(h) i.e. you ask for water aud will get fire, like a fish which is caught 
and pulled out of the sea and then cooked. 

(i) Dagdh ordinarily =‘ burnt’, biit in 48(3)4 it appears to mean 
‘fire’ (though there I doubt the reading): perhaps also in 47(8)2. 

(j) The variant reading quoted in Shukla’s note would mean, ‘He 
closed the door and would not open it.’ 

(k) Hela, a sub-caste of Bhangis. In 54(5)G these excutiouers are 
called Dorns. The b&fikS is a specially sharp knife with which bamboos 
are split for basket making, an occupation of Doms and of Helas. 
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Affliction bums: affliction parches : affliction loses 
all shame, Worse even than the thunderbolt is affliction 
which falls upon the life of the afflicted. 

48. THE LAMENTATION OE PADMAVATI 
AND NAGMATI 

1. Padmavati was unhappy without her lover : like 
a lotus without water whose plant is withsred. “My 
lover knitted close bonds of love with me, but now he 
sojourns at Delhi 5 , fancy-free. This Delhi is a place from 
which there is no returning: noone returns to tell the 
news. He who goes thither becomes a denizen of that 
place: he who comes thence knows nothing. It was an 
untraversable road by which my beloved set out for 
there: now that he has gone he has not returned.” As 
a well pours out the stream of its water, so the lady 
wept with eyes that were like full buckets. “I have 
become [as thin as] a rope without you, my lord: I have 
fallen into the well: grasp me and draw me out.” 

She fills the buckets of her eyes and pours them out, 
but the fire in her bosom is not quenched. At every 
ghari b her spirit comes: at every ghari it departs. 

2. “Where is the deep water, O my beloved: without 
thee, the lake of my heart is riven'. You are lost: into 
whose hands have you fallen ? When you went, you did 
not take the lake with you. The birds that feed and 
play by the water, if the water shrinks away, none of 
them comes to the bank. The lotus is dried up: its 
petals are scattered : withering away and reduced to dust, 
they are lost. The dust of severance has been spread on 
the golden body: it is broken to powder and laid in the 
dustl If the gold is reduced to grains and scattered, 

Canto 48 

(a) A pun on Dilli~(l) Delhi (2) my heart’s [beloved] cp. 39(3)3. 

(b) In the use of the word ghari there is probably a reference 
(carrying on the simile of the well) to the small buckets on a Persian wheel. 

(e) i.e. it splits like the bed of a dried lake. 

(d) cp. Shakespeare’s ‘Golden lads and girls all must, 

As chimney-sweepers, come to dust’. 

(Cymbeline) 
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where is my beloved ? L,et him come and collect the 
dust. The dust which is my body is carried by- the 
wind of severance: be you the water, 'which comes and 
brings the dust together.i 

“Do you now show compassion and give me life, 
collecting the scattered dust. Through meeting with you 
I shall have a new body and a new existence.” 

3. Tears gather like pearls in the shells which are 
her eyes: they break away and fall, and waste away 
her body. That young and beautiful lotus lady who was 
a diamond, a precious stone, without her beloved has 
become like a mere cowrie shell. Her jewel [Ratansen] 
has taken all the lustre away with him: her golden body 
is only a figure of clay. “I am sinking in the deep con- 
flagration" of love: who save thee, my lover, will bring me 
to the shore ? Severance has implanted itself upon my 
bosom like a mountain: wavering youth cannot endure 
its weight. You may know that severance is the fire in 
water' by which stones are burnt and all become lime. 
By what effort, my lover, shall I obtain you ? This very 
day let me extinguish the burning fire. 

"In what region shall I seek for you ? Where are you 
imprisoned, O my lord ? Nowhere do I find you by 
seeking ; yet your abode is in my heart.” 

4. Nagmati also began to repeat the words ‘My 
beloved’. Night and day she was burnt like a fish in 
the fire. “O my beloved, where is the 11 bee and where 
is the snake ? I have sought protection, but you have 
not listened to me. Do not stray and go to the lotus, 
[else] they will imprison my lord without delay. Where is 
that emperor/sun that I may go to him and release 
and bring back the captive bee ? Where shall I go ? 
Who will tell me news ? I will go thither in the 
guise of a Jogini. I will rend my silken sari and clothe 
myself in rags if anyone will show me the road. I 

(e) Diigih can hardly bo correct hero. I suspect the right reading 
may be udadhi (ocean). But cp. 47(7)1 note (i). 

(f) Shukla explains as a metaphor of pouring water on lumps of 
lime, by which they are heated and dissolved. 

(g) The allusions are not very dear. The snake is no doubt Nag- 
mati, the bee Ratansen, the lotus Padmavati and the sun Alauddin. 
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will go and sweep that road with my eyelids : I will 
set out thither placing my head [where] my feet 
[should be.] 

“My friends, who will be my spiritual guide going before 
me to set me on the road ? I will make oblation of my 
body and mind and wealth and strength 1 * if he brings me 
to meet my lord.” 

5. Piteously the lady 1 weeps : it is as though strings 
of pearls broke and fell. She kept on weeping, and sobbed 
brokenly 1 : her eyes streamed like water running from the 
eaves of a house. “She whose jewel has fallen into the 
hands of others, how shall she live without her lord, O my 
lord ? My live jewels are set upon that jewel" : come, 
quickly, my dear jewel of good fortune. The lustre has 
departed ; my eyes are dimmed : with my ears I hear 
not ; my voice you have taken. There is not any savour 
which is pleasant to my tongue : no other scent reaches 
my nostrils. Through loss of you my limbs are burnt and 
scorched : my five [senses] have now awakened, burnt by 
severance. 

“Severance has burnt them and reduced them to ashes 
and now seeks to make the dust fly away. If anyone were 
to come and bring wife and husband together, he would 
make me a new body.” 

6. Distracted by the loss of her beloved, the serpent 
[Nagmati) lamented : through the blazing heat of severance, 
crows became black. “Where is my beloved, cool like a 
breeze or water, at sight of whom my body and spirit 
would flourish ? Where is my lord with his scent of sandal, 
whose hand falls and fondles my cheek ? Why has that 
robber-woman, the lotus girl, been with him, through 
whom my jewel has fallen into the hands of others ? Do 
you come like spring, my beloved, my saffron flower : 
seeing you, your Nagesar-flower will bloom again. Without 
you, my lord, my bosom remains burnt : it cannot now 

(h) Heading bal for the first bait. 

(i) is ordinarily a young girl, but the word is here used for 
Nagmati, who is a senior queen and a mother. 

(j) Lit. oould not control her breath. 

tk) i.e. all my five senses are centred on Katansen. 
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escape the Garuda 1 of severance. Now darkness has 
fallen an^l blackness has spread : when you are not here, 
who will extinguish the fire ? 

“Eyes, ears, and savour of the tongue all have become 
dimmed, O my lord. What day is that which will bring 
us together and bring the refreshing shade of bliss?’’ 

49. DEVAPAL’ S WOMAN MESSENGER 


1. Devapal the prince of Kumbhalner was an invete- 
rate enemy 1 of the king [Ratansen], Now he heard that 
the king had been taken prisoner, and, remembering his 
former enmity, he prepared a crafty scheme. The rankling 
spite b of an enemy is accomplished if his enemy’s wife 
comes to his house. There was in that place an old 
messenger-woman, a Brahman by caste, Kumudini byname. 
Devapal called for her and gave her pan. “In your 
strength [he said] I have fortified my spirit. As you are 
Kumudini, the night lotus, and near to the lotus, the moon 
which is in heaven dwells in your heart. That lotus queen 
who is in Chitaur, do you bring her by might of hand or 
by sleight and give her to me. 

“Her beauty charms the minds of all the world : Padma- 
vati is her name. I will give you wealth in crores if you 
fetch her and bring her to this place.’’ 

2. Kumudini said “hook you, I am one who can 
charm the gods, to say nothing of men. [I am] like Lona 
the Chamarin" in Kanwaru : whom does she not deceive 
when she recites spells ? Serpents dance by the force of 
spells, and men seize them and cast them into baskets and 
shut them up. Trees move when spells are spoken : 
rivers flow backwards and mountains are shaken. Spells 
steal away the deep intelligence of the wise man : then 
who else is blind, and dumb and deaf ? Even so spells 
affect even the gods : whither shall men flee from spells ? 


( 1 ). 

Nagmati. 


(a) 

(b) 
(«> 


Garuda, the king of birds, is the enemy of snakes, typified by 
Canto 49 

Lit. ‘a stake in his heart’. 

lit. ‘stake’. 

Vide 31 (11) 3 note (m). 
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They as.cend to heaven and draw water thence : where 
shall queen Padmavati go?" 

The messenger-woman made many promises as she 
spoke telling of spells : “He whose loyalty is as Sumeru 
will not be shaken although the world fall on him*.” 

3. The messenger-woman prepared many cooked 
foods : — she packed up moti-ladu and sugar-candy : 
maths, piraks, pheuis, and papars. She clothed herself 
carefully in the dress of a messenger. She filled a tray 
with fresh wheat-cakes and set out for Chitaur as a mes- 
senger after making her promise. When old age ties the 
feet where is youthful vigour and how can there be activity ? 
The body is old but the mind is not old : strength remains 
not, but desire is the same. Where is that beauty of which 
all the world was enamoured ? Where is that pride as of a 
‘mast’ elephant ? Where are the sharp eyes, the straight 
body ? All have been destroyed and taken away by old 
age". 

Saith Muhammad', “Old age which walks with bent 
head, why does it walk tapping the ground ? The jewel of 
youth has been lost : perhaps it may be in the earth.” 

4. When Kumudini arrived, she went up to Chitaur : 
she recited spells which charmed all beholders. - She asked 
[her way to] the hall of the royal zanana and went through 
the porch into the mansion. Where the lotus lady, that 
moon of brightness, was, the messenger brought her cakes 
and set them down. With arms out-stretched she ran to 
embrace her : "Have you not recognized me, O King’s 
daughter ? A Brahman woman am I whose name is 
Kumudini : I and you were bom in one place. My 
father's name was Beni Dube and he was the family priest 
of Gandharvasen. You were then a babe in Singhala- 
dvipa : I received you and fed you with milk from a shell. 


(d) Cp. Horaoe Odee III, 3. 

Mufltum et tenacem propositi virum 
.... Si fractns illabatui orbis 
Impavidum ferient ruin&e.’ 

(e) Shukla’a text has joban-pan (youth). I think this must be a 
mistake for bM$ktlpan (old age). For the simile in the following couplet. 
se« I (0) 6 note (j). 
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“I changed my place, coming to Kumbhalner. When I 
heard of your being in Chitaur 1 , I said that I must go 
and greet you,” 

5. When she heard and was convinced that this was 
someone from her father’s house Padmavati fell on her 
neck weeping. The heaven of her eyes was dark without 
the sun : from her moon-face the tears fell like stars. 
The world was dark, since eclipse had fallen on the lady : 
“How long [she said] shall the night be filled with moon 
and stars ? Why did my mother and father give life to 
a girl child ? Why did they not wring my neck and 
slay me at birth ? Why did they give me in marriage 
and lay on me grievous woe ? My coming to Chitaur 
has brought my lover into 'prison. Now death is better 
than this life : the grief of life is like a mountain to 
bear. jg- This life is a shameless thing ; it does not go 
forth. I behold my house desolate without my beloved.” 

Thy Chakor’s eyes are red with weeping for the moon 
and the stars, with plaintive lament. The kokil, the 
chatak and the peafowl still call with the same plaintive 
note. 

6. Kumudini clasped her round the neck and wept 
copiously / then she took a silver tray® and washed her 
face. “You have the beauty of the moon and are bright 
in all the world : hide not your face or the night will 
be dark. The chakor is distressed at hearing the dis- 
tress of the kokil : its eyes have become like ratti 
berries with black faces. However a man may kill 
himself with running on a certain road, he will still get 
what is written on his forehead. What God has written 
will not be otherwise, however a man may run or how- 
ever he may weep. However a man may wish [a thing] 
or perform devotions [to obtain it] still what God has 
written will not be otherwise.” Whatever speeches Kumu- 
dini might make, still Padmavati would not listen. 

Her vermilion marking and her clothes were soiled and 
she was withered like a flower. The adornment with 

(f) For the colloquial turn of phrase, see Shukla’s Introduction 
p. 200. 

(g) The silver tray is used as a mirror, 
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which her beloved had left her she would not wear again 
in her life, even by mistake. 

7. Then the messenger uncovered her cooked food : 
Padmavati would not touch it though it was untouched 
and fresh. “I am in distress for my beloved :.how should 
I take nourishment of pan and flowers' 1 ? For me, all 
flowers have become thorns : distribute [this food] if you 
wish to distribute it. Those hands with which I touched 
my jewel Ratansen, I shall not collect and touch anything 
else with them. By his colour 1 my hand has been incar- 
nadined : if I pick up a pearl, it becomes a ratti berry 
to the sight. My eyes are black-faced with red bodies 1 , 
by whose reflection pearls become ratti berries. In this 
way my eyes, those sinners, are vile : my beloved depart- 
ed while they beheld him but they could not hold him. 

“How should I touch your cooked foods ? The gur is 
bitter, the ghi is stale. My beloved, in meeting whom 
I should find the flavour of sweetness, has departed and 
has taken my appetite with hirft.” 

8. "Kumudini remained near the lotus (Padmavati); 
the sun was her foe, but she had hopes of the moon. In 
the day she had been withered and ciushed : she unfold- 
ed her petals in the night, deceiving with her words. 
“Why, girl, [she said] do you remain fading away? You 
are dried up like a plant which does not obtain water. 
You are still like a lotus bud in your girl-hood/in the 
garden ; of tender age, with stem just rising. Your hair- 
plait is soiled and rough : how do you remain dried up 
in the lake ? God has made your body grow like a betel 
plant c he has watered it and so it has flourished. Adorn 
yourself and blossom with happiness like the betel : sit 
upon your throne or swing to and fro upon your swing. 

(h) Pan and flowers are the food of the lotus lady, 40(4)7. 

(i) Satg may also mean ‘love’ (by love for him). In eonnectien 
with the moaning ‘colour’, Ratansen is pictured as a ruby. 

(j) i.e. my eyes, with their black pupils, are red with weeping 
cp. 40(6)3. See Shukla’s Introduction p. 148/0 for these elaborate 
metaphors . 

(k) The idea contained in the two first verses is that Kumndini 
(the night lotos, as her name implies) takes advantage of the absence 
of Ratansen (the sun) to deceive Padmavati (the day lotus, and also the 
moon). The sun is the enemy of the night lotus, which withers in its 
rays. 
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“Array yourself ever with garlands and [fine] clothes : 
tire your head in seemly fashion. Enjoy bliss for a brief 
space' : youth departs and delays not.” 

9 . When Kumudini s mili ngly spoke of youth, the 
lotus did not unfold : its petals remained furled. "Nay, 
Kumudini, youth depends on this, that the comfort of 
the shadow of the beloved be present. If he who holds 
sway sojourns afar, who will make the desolate house a 
place of habitation ? When my king is - not here, my 
jewel of brightness, for whom is the throne, for whom 
the silken attire” ? Who will cause me to repose on my 
bed or on my chair ? He who should lull me to sleep is 
lying in hard captivity. On all sides this house has 
become dark : he has taken all adornment with him at 
his departing. I know that” the plant of my body will 
then grow when my lord comes home to water it. 

°I shall continue to be dried up until such time as 
he, my lover, comes. This" flower, this vermilion will 
arise again like the fresh spring-tide.” 

10 . “Do mot deal thus with your life, girl. As long 
as there is youth, so long is there a beloved. Anyone 
[can have] her own man with her : ft she quarrels with 
one, she finds another before her. As the water of youth 
shrinks - day by day, the" bees are hidden and the swans 
come to view. So long as the. lake is full of water, it 
has much honour and there are many birds on its banks. 
When the water shrinks, noone asks after it. The enjoy- 
ment which you take, it is that which remains in your 


(l) Lit. ‘ten days’. 

(m) Pa{o\Tf . One would have expected' hiA<faunr, as there is 

obviously an echo of 49(8)7. 

(nj Referring to 49(8)6. 

(o) Referring to 49(8)3. 

(p) Shukla explains (Introduction p. 125) that the Howcr is the 

withered bodv of 49(8)3 and the vermilion the neglected adornment 

of 49(8)5. 

(q) The bees are black hair and the swan* white hair. Shukla also 
finds a pun in bha1tvar=s(\) bee (2) eddy. ‘As the water recede*, the 
eddies disappear and the swan* arrive.’ But the swans 'would not wail 
for the water to shrink before immigrating. (The simile is farther 
elaborated iu Shukla’s Introduction p. 145-7). 
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hold.. So long as you are' Kalindi, enjoy yourself : the 
time will come when you will he Surasari (Ganges) and 
will run into the ocean. Youth is a bee, your body is 
a flower : when old age comes, it will (as it were) crush 
the flower in its hands/you will wring your hands. 

"That youth, for the sake of which Krishna [sported] 
with the Gopis, — it will deceive you and depart with 
the "arrow ; the bow will remain in your hand. 

n. “If the beloved is Ratansen my king, of wjiat 
use is youth without the beloved ? If there is life then 
you can speak of youth : without life what would youth 
be ? If there is life then this youth is a good thing : 
life makes it pure like itself. In the range in which the 
lion man of the race is, how shall the jackal have his 
lair in that place ? May dogs tear the heart of her who 
would desert the lion to, look upon the face of the jackal. 
If the water of youth shrinks, what is lost, so long as, 
by the power of loyalty, there is no' cleavage of the 
heart ? The dense clouds grow black and shed their 
rain ; but youth is like a fresh tree to the view. 

“For the sin which Ravan held in his spirit, his face 
is black in both ^Jie worlds. But the truth which 
Rama held in his mind, who could deceive that?” 

12. “How will you again obtain delightful youth ? 
It is like a ‘mast’ elephant, with a "black umbrella 
above its head. Without youth, there is nothing but 
old age : without youth one is weary in every place. 
Youth, when lost, is not found by searching : if it 

departs, it returns not again. Your tresses, which are v 
like serpents, among which the bees dwell, will anon 
become like cranes, and all the world" will laugh. Be 

(r) Kalindi, the dark-watered Jumna, represents black-haired 
youth- Sursari, the Gauges (white in the poets) represents old age, 
hut the metaphor shifts to the connection between Ganges and death. 
(See Shukla’s Introduction p. 147/8 for a somewhat different interpretation). 

(a) The arrow is the straight back of youth ; the bow the 

crooked back of old age. Shukla (Introduction p. 147) also finds a pun 
in ftw» = (l) arrow (2) colour, brightness, — but this is not necessary. 

(t) »’.e. so long as the heart is not severed from the beloved. 

The idea is that of the clay bed of a lake being split when the water 

recedes (see Shukla’a Introduction p. 260). 

(u) i.e. the black hair of youth. 

(v) i.f, your hair will become white. 

(w) There is a pun on hnrtsn=(l) laugh (2) a wan. 
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not minded 1 like the parrot to attend on the silk-cotton 
tree, or you will afterwards repent in the end when 
[you get only] cotton-wool. Your form is beautiful 
above [anything in] the world : this youth is a guest 
which is ready to depart. This is the time for pleasure 
and enjoyment : be persuaded : soon y noone will be 
able to claim, anyone else. 

“As buds which burgeon on a fair tree so is your 
youth delightful'. So long as there is delight" of love, 
enjoy yourself : soon the leaf will be yellow.” 

13. When she heard Kumudini’s words her heart 
burned : it was as though fire had fallen on the bosom 
of the lotus-lady. “I shall burn raw the love’s delight 
of such one as deserts her own love and is enamoured 
of a stranger. She who makes another [her lord] goes 
by double ways : there cannot be two kings on one 
throne. She in whose spirit love is firmly fixed is esta- 
blished in bliss and wedded blessedness. Y cuth may depart 
and the bee may depart, yet love of the beloved will not 
depart, whereon I meditate. If in this world my belbved 
does not return, in that world I will find him, if I seek 
him day by day. My youth is where Ratau my beloved 
is : to that beloved my youth and my life are an offering. 

"Hharthari, when he lost Pingala, sighed and gave up 
his life. I, sinful one, that I am alive, this is the fault 
which I have committed.” 

14. “Padmavati ; what sort of cookery is it that has 
no variety ? He upon whose tongue a different flavour 
settles, he it is who knows what flavours are sour or 
sweet. The bee rifles the scent of many a flower : the 
flower gives its scent to many a bee. You have not 
experienced the charm of a second man : those know what 
it is who have accepted another. With one palm-full of 
beverage the heart is not satisfied, not until one has again 60 
drunk a second. Your youth is like the ocean with its 
waves : beholding it, my spirit is drowned. Other 

(x) cp. 8(7)3 notes (20) and (p). 

(y) Lit. ‘who will be whose ?’ 

(a) A pun onrW = 10 delightful (oj youth), (2) pink (oi the bud*). 

(aa) A pun on ra*gm,(\) lore (2) colour. 

(bb) A pun on ivtttr pty3»(l) drank a aeoond (2) another lover. 
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light of love is not to be won by sitting still ; how can 
you attain burnin g without dying ? 

When I see the bow of your eyes, I am struck by a 
poisoned arrow. If the lotus smiles and consents, I will 
bring another bee to it.” 

15. “Kumudini, you are my enemy, not my nurse you 
have come and thrown blackness on me with your talk. 
Pure in the world is the name of water, but if blackness 
is thrown in it it becomes black. Where there is virtue, 
sin is not .seen, like' 0 lead between gold and borax. If 
blackness is cast on it, the moon becomes black : so do 
you cast blackness on me and insult me. The stain of 
ink upon cloth cannot be removed : so have you taken 
ink and bespattered me. My bee dd is like a ray of the 
sun : all other bees are dark and full of blackness. “The 
lotus gazes on its bee-sun with its eyes : a fly does not 
settle on the fragrance of sandal wood. 

"I/ike the pure ocean is my Ratansen, the" lion of the 
world : any other who claims'* equality with him will 
disappear like foam.” 

16. hl1 "Lotus lady, talk no more of blackness. This, 
look you, is blackness, even your two eyes. Blackness 
is adornment, — that which all men call collyrium : a drop 
of blackness is the mole which adorns your cheek. True 
beauty is that where there is a line of blackness : 
blackness is in the pupils with which we see the world. 
The blackness which is applied to a pair of eyes, that 
blackness can never be changed. There , are seals of 
blackness upon your two breasts : there is blackness in 
the bees which hover round the lotus. Blackness is 

(cr) The borax acts as a flux and removes the lead or other dross. 

(dd) tfftm here and in v. 8 is not understood and I have omitted it. 
Other bees may bo black, but not Ratansen. 1 suspect a wrong reading. 

(ee) i.e. Ratansen (the bee) is a fit lover for Padmavati (whose 
charms are like the scent of sandal). Any rival is a fly. For the attraction 
of sandal for bees, 10(16)5. 

(ff) Jagse.ii T 

(gg) A pun on sor»=(l) equality (2) river. Ratansen is the ocean ; 
any rival jb a river and will vanish in foam. 

(hh) The general idea of this stanza seems to be. ‘£>0 not talk of 
blackness as it it ware necessarily evil : it may be a mark of be-auty : in this 
instance, tho ‘blackness’ of which you speak is a message ftom Devapal, 
and is au honour.’ (See Shukla’s Introduction p. 170/1). 
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drawn in your hair and blackness in your brows : 
without blackness your teeth 11 do not display their 
splendour. What is that whiteness in which there is no 
blackness ? Where is that substance of which there is no 
shadow ? 

“Such a kind of blackness is Prince Devapal : the 
umbrella of sovereignty is upheld around his hand. He 
who goes to Kumbhalner forgets the kingdom of Chitaur.” 

17. When she heard [the name] of Devapal of 
Kumbhalner, the lotus-eyed lady bent the bow of her 
brows. “Devapal is the enemy of my beloved : how can 
the bear rival the lion ? My body is filled with J) as many 
woes as there are hairs on my head : what message do you 
declare to it, you harlot ? My beloved has the quality 
of weight like the Son river into which if a light thing 
falls it becomes a stone. She over whom there is a be- 
loved of such weight, how shall her spirit be shaken by 
any shaking?” At the turning of her eyes a hundred 
hand-maidens broke loose : there was a thorough thwack- 
ing, the bawd was so thwacked. They cut off her nose 
and her ears and blackened her all over : they shaved 
her head and made her ride upon an ass. 

Saith Muhammad, ‘He whom God has made weighty, 
how shall any move him by blowing. He by whose weight 
the world stands firm will not be blown away by a gust 
of wind.’ 

50. THE EMPEROR’S WOMAN-MESSENGER 

I. Thereafter the queen held an assembly for distri- 
buting alms, whereby the king might obtain release from 
captivity. All travellers who come from foreign lands 
receive gifts of food and water. Yogis and ascetics 
come, all who are , clothed in rags : she asks about her 
beloved, whether any wayfarer knows of him. When her 
arm w^s lifted high in giving largeess, [word of] the 
matter came and reached the Shah. There was a harlot, 
a pretended Yogi : the Shah sent for her from the 
dancing-hall. See put on Yogini’s attire and made her- 
self an exile of love : she took the horn whistle for 

(ii) For the blackening of the teeth Bee 10(9)1 note (35) and (n). 

(jj) Reading jetana for Shukliv’s jet ns. 
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sounding and the secret charm. He sent her to the lotus 
lady, having made a Yogini of hex : “Bring her here 
speedily, making her an exile of severance.” 

Crafty in arts that charm the mind and in the power 
to enter the body of another 1 , she came and ascended the 
fortress of Chitaur, being in the guise of a Yogini. 

2. She came begging to the royal gate : maid- 
servants made known the news within. “There is a 
certain Yogini at the gate : she is begging like an exile 
of love. Still in her early youth, she has undertaken a 
life of austerity : she has rent her silken attire and made 
rags of it. b She has the ashes of severance, the matted 
hair of asceticism, hide on shoulder, rosary on neck, 
ear-rings in her ears : her spirit is unsteady : her body 
is her trident : her beloved is her crutch. She has no c 
umbrella for shade and is like to die with the blazing 
heat : there are no sandals on her feet : the burning 
dust scorches them. She has a horn for sounding, a 
gorakh-dhandha in her hand : the place where she sets 
her feet is burnt. 

“Holding her viol she plays the strain of severance 
sounding it again and again. Her eye| revolve on all 
sides hoping to obtain a sight [of the beloved].” 

3. When Padmavati heard, she called her into the 
palace; she asked her “From what country have you 
come? Yoga does uot beseem your tender age. For 
what reason have you thus undertaken exile?" She said 
“Noone knows the woe of severance : only love’s exile 
knows, she that is severed from her beloved. My lover 
departed to a foreign land : for that reason I am in the 
guise of a Yogini. Whose is my life, my youth and my 
body ? If the beloved has departed, everything has be- 
come dust. I have rent my silken attire and made rags 
of it : I will take that road whereby I may meet with 

Casio 60 

(a) Para-kHyTl-purvts. The Yogic power to enter the body of another. 
See 24(18)8 note (ou), 24(19)5. See also note (15) to 9(5)6. 

(b) For Yogi’* trappings see note (a) on 12(1). Also gee 50(8) 
and 51(2)6,7. 

(c) In 12(1) umbrella and sandals are part of the Yogi’s drew. Why 
they are not here is explained later, 50(4)4. 
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my beloved. I will go round about and make outcry 
all four quarters : I have grown the tangled locks [of an 
ascetic] : what is the use of tiring my head ? 

"My beloved lives within my heart : if I cannot find 
him, whom can I ask ? The whole world is desolate : 
without him, there is nothing. 

4. "I have fixed ear-rings in the holes pierced in my 
ears : I bend [to catch any] sound ’[which would tell me] 
where my beloved roams. In severance from him I am 
continually blowing my horn : evermore taking my viol, 
I am wasting away. Who will take me and bring me 
to the embrace of my beloved ? Who will take my 
message to my only support 11 ? My sandals have been 
broken as I walked : there are blisters on my feet, but 
my mind survives and my body is fresh with youth. 
I went to Prayag, but I did not find my beloved : I took 
the saw" and made sacrifice of my life. I went to 
Benares and burnt my body : I performed oblations and 
bathed at Gaya. Performing vigils', I came to Jagan- 
nath ■ then I went to Duwarika and bathed. 

"I went to Kedar and branded my body: there I found 
no trace of him. Searching for him I came to Ajodhya 
and peeped into the Saragduwari. 

5. "Again I made [pilgrimage] to the Gaumukh at 
Hardwar : at K Nagarkot I cut out my tongue and offered 
it. I searched the crest of h Balanath : I ransacked 1 
Mathura, yet I found not my beloved. At Surajkund I 
gave my body to the flames : at Badri I found not him 

(<1) Faram adhati. 1 adhsri is hero used in a figurative sense; it also 
means the Yogi's rnitih. 

(e) For the saw at Prayag see 10(2)6 note (8). 

(t) A pun on jagarnn and Jagannath (Pun). At Puri there is a 
gaddi, or seat, of the SatnSth sect ot the K&npha(a Yogis, described by 
Briggs Oorakhnath p. 124. 

(g) NSgarkot, a shrine of J*&1 h devi in the Kangra district. 

(b) Balnath. Sec Briggs p. 101. ‘The most famous establishment 
of the Kanphatas in the Punjab, and in fact in ail India, is at Gorak Till*. 
It is situated about 26 miles North west of Jhelum, on the highest point 

of an isolated line of hills in tho Salt Range The place was once 

known as Tilla Balnath, a name derived from a temple on the summit 
dedioated to the sun as Balnath. It was here that Balnath underwent 
his penance, and it was from him that Bbartrihari learned the practice 
of austerities'. 

(i) Lit. churned, a pun on mathiuh and mathurn. 

44 i 
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whom I love. I visited Ramkund, the Gomati, Gurudwar 
and the country of the south many times. I went to 
Setubandh, Kailas, Sumeru, and to Alakpur where Kuber 
is. In the Brahmavart J I touched the Brahmavati : at 
the conflux of Beni I roasted myself on a slow fire. [I 
visited] Nimsar, Misrikh, Kuruchheta, together with the 
shrine of Gorakhnath. 

“From Patna on the east, from house to house I went 
roving round the world. I sought but nowhere was my 
beloved found, nor any that would bring me to him. 

6. “Forest by forest I searched all the nine regions : 
water by water all the ‘eighteen quaternions of rivers. 
All the sites of the sixty four holy places I visited in 
turn, calling the name of my beloved. In Delhi I saw 
all the Turks and the prison of the Sultan. I saw Ratan- 
sen in prison : he was scorched by the heat ; he obtained 
no shade for an instant. Everyone was binding and 
branding the king : knowing me for a Yogini, the king 
touched my feet. What enjoyment is there of which 
there is no end ? He who brought you happiness has 
gone to suffer this distress. Do not suppose that the 
name of Delhi (Dilli) means ‘slack’ (dhili) : very rigorous 
is the prison : not a bolt can be moved from its place. 

“Having seen his branding and distress my spirit is 
even yet not in my body. How can that lady live whose 
beloved is so imprisoned ?” 

7. When Padmavati heard that her beloved was im- 
prisoned, she was like ghi that has fallen into the fire. 
She ran and fell at the feet of the Yogini : the Yogini 
was burnt as though fire had sprung up from her. “Give 
me your feet, let me place them on my two eyes : lead 
me to the place where my beloved is. With those eyes 
with which you have seen my beloved show him to me, 
and I will give iny life as a sacrifice. My truth, my 
virtue, all will I give to you, if you will tell me news 

<j ) Brahma varf. Mr. J. H, Frcre indentures with the ghat of the 
name at Bithur on the Ganges where Brahma i» said to have performed 
horse sacrifice and where the peg of his clog is preserved, — a very aaoient 
place of pilgrimage, but not connected with Yoga. But in Manu ii, 17 
Brahm&varta is the ‘holy land’ between the rivers Saraswati and Dpshadvati. 

(k) For the 18 quaternions of rivers see 25(4)9 note (f). 
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of my beloved. Yon are my spiritual guide ; I am your 
disciple, since you have brought me to the way when I 
was lost and wandering. From one moment show mercy 
upon me : let me be a Yogini and go with you.” 

Her friends said ‘ 'Listen, O queen : do not openly take 
this guise. A Yogi should practise Yoga in his mind, 
receiving the instructions of his Guru. 

8. “‘Receive alms, O Yogini, and go elsewhere to beg. 
You will not obtai* your lover by practising hypocrisy. 
A great Yoga is this, to endure severance and to abide 
in such manner as the beloved would have you abide. 
Remain at home : you have already abandoned worldly 
desires : let the palms of your hands be your drinking 
vessel and your breath be voiir horn. Let the love 
which is implanted in your mind be your beads : let 
severance be your dhandhari, and the curling tresses of 
your head be the. tangled locks [of the ascetic]. Let your 
eyes be the chakras to seek out the way of the beloved : 
let the clothes which are on your body be the [ascetic’s] 
rags. Let your [tiger] hide be the earth and the sky 
the umbrella over your head : let your heart remain 
impassioned 11 ' with love. Turning the rosary” of your mind, 
let that be your chief tenet : let the five elements be the 
ashes on your body. 

“Let your ear-rings be to listen to tales of the beloved 
and your sandals the dust upon his feet. Go and take 
Gora and Badal as your staff for your support.” 

51. HOW PADMAVATI SPOKE WITH 
GORA AND BADAL 

1. Her companions extinguished the grievous burning. 
She went to the house of Gora and Badal. She had 
never in her life set her lotus feet upon the earth : in go- 
ing so far they were blistered. The two Chhatriyas came 
forth when they heard her : they trembled as noone [had 

(l) Padmavati’s companions continue to speak, addressing first the 
pretended Yogini and afterwards (v. 2 ff) Padmavati. 

(m) A pun on »7jt7i=(l) enamoured (2) red, or the safforn of the 
Yogi’s dress. 

(n) Jaisi, for a wonder, does not pun on the 'rosary of the mind.’ 
Kabir did , — Man kn mankn jiher. 
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ever] trembled. They unbound their hair and swept the 
dust from her feet, [saying] "Where has Padmavati set 
her feet ?” They brought her and set her on a golden 
throne: the queen, the victim of love’s severance, seated 
herself. The twain stood and waved chowries : "Let the 
umbrella [of sovereignty remain] above your head ! Let 
us receive your royal command. .Surely the water of 
Ganges has flowed backwards that the queen has come 
to her servants’ house. $ 

“Why have you performed such grievous toil which it 
did not beseem you to perform ? Let your command be 
given speedily : our lives are [devoted to] your work.” 

2. Padmavati spoke weeping : with blood in her eyes 
the world was red to her view. They rolled like the 
ocean, filled with rubies : she wept blood, — in such wise 
fell her tears. "Surely I will make sacrifice of my eyes 
to the love of Ratan* : I will pour out my blood ratti 
by ratti. I will cause the” bee to hover above the lotus. 
Take me there where I may find the sun. With the c tur- 
meric of my heart and the blood of my face I will 
sacrifice my life meditating on severance.” 'Her tears 
fell like water in Sawan : the ground became green : 
her vesture became saffron coloured. The tangled strands 
of her hair were like snakes coming forth : as she wept, 
she became like a Yogini in her guise. 

Her tears moved like scarlet insects and even so did 
not stop. The way was not visible to her sight : the 
month of Bhadon came on. 

J. "You, Gora and Badal, are two pillars [of strength] : 
you are like Paratlf in battle : none else is like you. 

Canto 51 

(a) The usual pun on ta*g and ratan, the other meaning being ‘the 
colour of rubies ’. 

(b) Shukla explains the lotus as referring to I’udmavati’s eyes, bur 
it is uot clear to what the bee refers, 

(c) The ‘turmeric’ is the yellow centre of the lotus and the ‘blood’ its 
pink petals. 

(d) The general idea is that Padmavati's weeping is like the rains 
in the months of Sawan and Bhadon, for which compare 29(7). In the 
rainy season, the ground becomes green, ladies wear saffron-coloured 
clothes, snakes come forth, red velvet insects move about, and the sky is 
dark. Furthermore, the saffron dress and snaky locks make Padmavati’s 
attire resemble that of a Yogini. 

(e) P&rath is Arjun, the son of Prithu. 
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My sorrow 1 cannot be endured now in the rainy season : 
its roots are in hell, its branches in heaven. The whole 
earth was filled with its shade. The plant of severance 
has grown and become a date-palm. The trees of the 
forest have received this sorrow and have grown : they 
have uncovered their heads and stand weeping. The 
earth is full of sorrow, the ocean is dammed up with it : 
the heart of the cowrie shell is split and broken. I will 
become a Yogini and will speed to the prison in which 
my beloved is : I will accept imprisonment and will re- 
lease my beloved. 

“The sun is seized by eclipse : the lotus sits not on 
its throne. I too will go on that road by which my 
beloved went.” 

4. Gora and Badal were both softened : as they 
wept their bodies were drowned and soaked in blood. “It 
was for this [they said] that we were wroth with the king 
[and said] ‘Do not make friendship [with the emperor] : 
the Turks will seize you.’ It was when we heard of this 
intention of his that we went away in wrath : and it has 
finally come upon our own heads. So long as we have 
life, we twain will not flee : while your lord lives, how 
can you become a Yogini ? When Agast has arisen and 
the elephants have trumpeted 1- ', when the water has 
receded, the king will come home. When the rains have 
departed and Agast has come into sight, saddles will be 
laid on the backs of the horses. I will cleave Rahu b 
and rescue the sun : neither root nor shoot of sorrow 
shall remain. 

“He is the sun : you are the moon : I will- fetch 
him and bring you together. So in sorrow will joy be 
born, and in night there will be dhy.” 

5. Badal and Gora took pan : “Whom [she said] 
shall I take and set in comparison with you twain ? 
You are heroes ; none is your equal : you twain are 

(f) So Shukla interprets barkhn. I am inclined to think that the 
word may be a wrong reading for birichh {the tree of my sorrow). 

(g) Shukla gives two explanations, either (or both) of which may be 
right, (1) ‘when a military expedition is made’ (2) ‘when the constellation 
Hasta brings thunder’. 

(h) Rshu here ib clearly the demon of eclipse, see 10(4)5 Dote (d), 
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like Hanuwant and Angad. You are [like] Arjun and 
king Bhim : you with your strength are crushers of 
hosts in battle. You are removers of burdens, as all 
the world knows : your are famed as men of noble 
worth, like Karan. You are mighty heroes like Jagdeo' : 
you are like Sankar and Malakdeo 3 . When I have such 
as you with me, Badal and Gora, whom k should I seek 
for as a deliverer from captivity ? As Hanuwant de- 
livered Raghava 1 from captivity so do you deliver 
[the king] and unite us. 

“As, when the lacquer pavilion 11 ' was burning, Bhim 
did a deed of gallantry, so do you accomplish the pur- 
pose of life and bring forth our pillar which is burning. 

6. "You are Rama and Lakhan, the destroyers of 
demons : in your house is the king" Balbhadra. You 
are “Droua and Gangeo : I account you like Sahadeo. 
You are Yudhishthir and Durjodhan ; you are Nila 
and Nala 11 , two givers of encouragement. You are 
Parasuram and Raghava. the warriors : by your promise 
my heart is cheered. Yon are Satruhan and Bharat 
the prince : you are Krishna who destroyed Chauur\ 
You twain are Pardunma and Anirudh : you are 
Abhimanyu (so all men say). Bikrani 1 could not rival 


(i) Jagdeo, not identified. He also appears in 53(14)4. 

(j) Malakdeo or Malhak Deo, the ruler of Malwa in Alauddiu’s tinio : 
I be use of the name is a witness to Jaisi’s knowledge of history, probably 
through Amir Khusru’s contemporary works, Tarikh-i-Alai and Aalilka. 
(Sec Elliot’s History of India as told by its own historians, Vol. Ill p. 76 
ami 550). Another identification is suggested in an article by Chandrabuli 
l’ande in the Nagari l’rachariiu l’utrika Vol. 13 part 4 p. 495. 

(k) Lit. ‘whoso face ’. I have omitted Shukla’s comma after herauH. 

(l) Raghava =>Rama : but we do not read that Hanuman released 
him from captivity. 

(vn) The lacquer pavilion was prepared by Duryodhan in order to burn 
the Pandavas in it, but Bhima rescued them. (Mah&bh&rat). 

(n) Balbhadar=B&lar5ma, the elder brother of Krishna and eighth 
Avatar of Vishnu. 

(o) Drona, the military preceptor of the Kaurova and Panda, v a 
princes. 

(p) NUa and Nala, monkey chiefs who aided Rama. 

Ganged, *=«Bhishma (the son of Gangtt). Sahadeva, the youngest ol 
the five Pandavas. 

(q) Chkndra, a wrestler in Kafisa’s service, slain by Krishna, 
identified with the Daitya Varaha. 

(r) There is perhaps a pun on aiTke=(l) could (2) the Sake Era 
which goes by Vikrama’s name, cp. 42(3)6. 
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you : you are Hamir and Harichand who spoke words 
of truth. 

“As in the sore straits of the Pandavas Bhima was 
their deliverer from captivity, so do you fetch forth my 
beloved, who is in the power of others, and uphold my 
honour.” 

7. Gora and Badal took pan : they did mightily, like 
Hanuwant and Angad. “Make ready the throne ; unfold 
the umbrella : happiness’ be on thy head from age to age. 
You have suffered distress by setting your lotus feet 
upon the earth : mount your royal litter 1 and proceed to 
the palace.” At hearing of the sun the heart of the 
lotus awakened : saffron colour was laid on the heart 
of the flower. It was as though day had come to view 
in the night : there was radiance, and blackness vanished. 
She mounted the royal litter and went, radiant with 
brightness, like the spotless moon of the second night. 
Together with her were her friends like the night water 
lilies or the stars : they brought her to the palace, waving 
their chowries. 

Seeing the crescent moon, Sankar placed his forehead 
for her throne. Padmavati set her lotus feet upon her 
couch. 

32. HOW GORA AND BADAI, WENT 
FORTH TO WAR 

1. Badal's mother Jason- a came and clasped Badal’s 
feet. "Badal Ray, you are my babe : how do you know 
what war is like P The emperor is lord of the earth 
and king : in withstanding him not even Hamir had 
success. With thirty six lakhs of horses his host is 
arrayed : twenty thousand elephants trumpet in the 
fray. When his close-thronging host advances to the 
attack, it is to the view like dense thunder clouds in 
the sky. Their swords flash, wherein lightning is con- 
tained : their kettledrums rattle and roar. Their lances 


(s) Lit. the happy state of a woman whose husband is living. 

(t) Sifightoan, ordinarily a stationary throne, must here mean a 
litter, as in v. 6 below. 
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and arrows are showered in dense douds : your courage 
will not keep its firmness. 

“Where the captains and their hosts are slain*, what 
is your concern there ? Today the wedding train b will 
come for you : abide here and enjoy pleasure and lordship.’’ 

2. “Mother, do not think me a mere babe : I am 

Badal, the lion, a warrior in the fray. Hearing of the 
troops of elephants, my spirit is fired all the more : 
how should the lion’s race remain hid ? They will only 
roar until the lion-cub roars : I will reach alone the pre- 
sence of the Shah. What elephant will be able to rage 
in my presence ? I will tear off its trunk and drag out 
its tusks. I will be with my lord in his straits like a 
buckler : I will brandish my spear like Duryodhan. As 
Angad planted his feet in wrath so will I hold up all 
the thirty six lakhs of [the Shah’s] army, hike Hanuwant 
will I make my legs firm with strength : I will bum the 
ocean and release my lord from captivity. i 

“Therefore you, Jasowa my mother, do not think me 
a babe. Where my king like Bali is imprisoned, I will 
enter hell and release him.” 

3. Badal set in train his departure for war : jus! 
then the wedding train arrived and burst upon the hous* 
How shall I describe the manner of the wedding train 
The moon-faced [bridej had adorned herself. The partin 
of her hair was filled with vermilion and set with pearly 
a peacock sat thereon, so high was the knot of her hag 
Her eyebrows were a bow : it twanged as she ma,- 1 ' 
practice with it : there was collvrjum round her ey 
which shot sharp arrows. She haa * d aced an ornament 'd 
her forehead ciusted with gems like joe Pleiades: beholding 
that adornment the spirit left its station. Jewelled ear- 
drops swung in her two ears : they beat her head when 

Canto 52 

(a.) There is a variant reading in this passage as quoted in P oi 
Introduction p. 127, dalmataMli (trample everything underfoot) > 
marahii >. ishna. 

(b) The Gauna is the coming of a bride to her husband’s ho 
she reaches the age of puberty. In this canto the same word » Era 
going’) is also used for departure of Badal. I have used ‘train’ - ( 
where possible. 1 < 
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they heard the news of the departure of her beloved. 
Her curling tresses were like serpents ; the garland shone 
upon her bosom : all her ornaments were a burden, with- 
out her lover. 

When the wedding train has come to the porch the 
beloved is in train to depart for a foreign land. How 
shall girl-companions extinguish the fire : by whose 
instruction shall it be extinguished ? 

4. Realising his departure she drew her veil [across 
her face]: she came and made entreaty to him, standing 
at his door. With a sharp glance she caught her sari 
and drew it round her : her lover did not look at her, — • 
he made his spirit firm. Then the lady, smiling, looked 
straight at him : Badal turned his back upon her. She 
turned away her face and there was wrath in her mind : 
“At the time of his departure, he has not looked at the 
face of his wife”. There was uncertainty in the lady’s mind : 
“How is it that he has turned his back on seeing me? 
Perhaps a dart has pierced my beloved’s eye : let me 
pull it out by the head as it quivers in his back. Let 
me now press the rondure 1 of my breast against his back : 
f he clasps me in a spasm of pain, I will bathe him in */ 
ave him with* vehement delight/thick lotion. 

“If I remain shame-faced my beloved will depart : if 
grasp him, he will call me overbold.” She stood and 
msidered w’hat she should do : both courses were 
early difficult. 

^ 5. “If by observing modesty I do not get my beloved, 

me abandon modesty and persuade him with folded 
^ nds. If a lover persists in departing owing to his 
bride’s modesty, of what use is the modesty" of the veil?” 
Then the lady seized his waist-band and said, smiling, 
“The supplication which a wife makes to her lover can- 
not be set aside. Today I have come with my wedding 
train, my lord : do not vou, mv lover, be in train to 

uU<- | 

tain& ' ~ • — 

The simile is not one of Jaisi’s happiest gee Shukla’g Lntro- 
- r >7. 

(s) _ TUrfibl, Tit, a kind of pumpkin.— an allusion to a method of 
(tj thorns bv pressure from its rounded surface, 
littor A pun on *= ( 1 ) moisture (2) sensual delight. 
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depart for battle. A woman comes^ with the wedding 
train in order to meet [her husband] : what kind of train 
is it which severs her lord [from her] ? If the wife does 
not gaze her fill upon her beloved : and if the beloved 
does not meet his wife in all his life [what kind of 
marriage is it ? ] Where there is a lotus so full of 
hope, the bee, that rifler of scent and honey, should not 
abandon it.” 

The woman laid her forehead upon his feet, ‘‘Hear 
my supplication, O prince. My curling tresses lie here 
as a noose : they will in no wise release your feet.” 

6. ‘%et go my waist-band, lady” Badal said. “A lady 
does not seize a man’s waist-band when he is in train 
to depart. Even if you have come hither with 
wedding train, fair dame, still I am in train to go where 
my lord is. Until the king is released and comes here, 
heroism is to my mind and not dalliance. A woman and 
land are handmaids of the sword he who conquers with 
the sword, to him they belong. He who has a sword 
in his house has thick moustaches (i.c. is a hero)’ where 
there is no sword, there are neither moustaches nor beard. 
So, then, there are moustaches on my face and I shall 
risk my life : in my master’s business I >rill push aside 
the throne of Indra. A man who has pledged his word 
will not give ground : he has the 'tusks of the elephant, 
not the neck of the tortoise. 

"You are a weak woman, lady, and of feeble wit. 
What do you know of war ? The man in whose bosom is 
the spirit of heroism will not take pleasure in dalliance.” 

7. ‘‘If you wish, my beloved, to rush into war, I 
have made ready for a war of dalliance. Youth has come 
and planted [his bannerj in face [of the foe]: severance is 
scattered, the army of love is furious. My vermilion 
hair-parting is the pouring out of “heroism: it is red with 
blood like a naked sword. My brows, like a bow, aim 
with the arrows of my eyes: the eollyrium is the bow- 

(f) Tin Elephant's tusks are not retractile, while the tortoise’s 

ueck is. 

(g) Rat is not trnnalntnblo here. It means (1) the mood (ol 
heroism), (2) moisture. 
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string ; they are steeped in the poison of my eyelashes. 
With side-long glances I havp prepared, as it were, a 
whetstone: my charms from top to toe are sharp darts 
and arrows. My curling tresses are an inextricable noose 
which I will fasten on your neck: lip is longing to join 
battle with lip. My two breasts are like the temples of 
a ‘mast’ elephant: I will charge straight ahead: on guard, 
my lover ! 

“Dalliance is furious: the hosts of severance are 
broken and divided in two halves. First fight with me 
and then make preparation for battle.” 

8. Her lord did not heed any of her entreaties. Fire 
fell in the “mind and bosom of the lady. The smoke 
that arose made her eyes smart: tears began to fall drop 
by drop. Her garland and sari were soaked: the garment 
upon her breast remained untouched ; her lover did not 
unfasten it. The curling tresses which touched her girdle 
became wet, and so did her face and hair and the tassel 
upon her head. The collyrium ran down and her skirt 
was wetted: even then 1 not a hair of her beloved was 
moistened. “If you, my lover, have undertaken war, 
you have made vows of fortitude, my lord, as I of faith 1 . 
Come back to me after you have conquered, fighting in 
the battle and the fray: shame were it if you should show 
your back. 

“You, my beloved, have made yourself firm in courage: 
I have k marked the vermilion line upon my head. If 
both [your courage and my faith] succeed we shall meet 
again. I,et the drums and clarions sound 1 . 

(h) A pun on chila u r (thought and bosom) and Chitaur. In the 
second meaning there is nn allusion to the coming Jauhar in which the 
women of Chitaur will commit Rati. 

(i) ».r. he showed no comparison. 

(j) Reading turn, pi a, ortho#, maili ml bnndhd, the variant given in 
Shukla’s Introduction, p. 169. For mt bnndhn compare 53(12)2. 

(k) In token of wifely faith (see Shukla’s Introduction p. 170). 

(l) Shukla gives a variant, for the last four verses, the translation of 
which would be. He left her and went, kindling a flame in her heart : a 
cruel lord [such asj noone could count her own. All her adornment was 
moistened and ran down to the earth. Though he had brought her to the 
duet, her lover did not touch her. 

If a lover does not return for weeping, what is the use of that 
weeping ? The lover set his mind on war and battle : the lady made ready 
a funeral pyre, 
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53. HOW GORA AND BADAL FOUGHT 
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1. Badal and Gora sat to take counsel together : 
"Let us make a plan by which there will be no mistake. 
A man does not act on unconsidered impulse like a woman: 
as Naushaba 1 did, who did not escape. Alexander, her 
enemy, fell into her hands: why then did she release him 
and become a prisoner? By wisdom the hare slew the 
lion”: by foolishness the lion fell into the well and was 
defeated. [The Emperor] deceived [our king] even when 
he had come into his clutches. A good man is gold, a 
bad man is clay. Gold can be mended even if it is broken 
in ten pieces: a vessel of clay when broken cannot be 
joined together. As the Turks contrived a snare for the 
king, so shall we contrive, and deliver him. 

"A man should practise deception only there where 
he cannot attain his end by using force. Where there 
are flowers there are flowers: where there are thorns, 
there are thorns." 

2. Sixteen hundred litters were prepared : young 
warriors were armed and seated in them. Padmavati’s 
conveyance was made ready: a black-smith sat in it, 
hidden even from the rays i>f the sun: The conveyance 
was arranged and its fittings prepared: they all wave 
chouris on all sides. When all had been made ready, 
the litters were started: their curtains were of bright 
colours, sown with many pearls. The mighty Gora and 

Canto 53 

(a) The story of queen Naushaba is in Nizami’s Sikandemairn. 
Alexander visited her in disguise. She recognised him, but let him go, and 
was afterwards brought into subjection by him. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Sita Ram (Malik Muhammad Jaisi : Allahabad 
University Studies, Vol. vi pt.l) translates vv. 2 and 3 as follows ‘A man 
can never make a woman lose her wits. As Naushaba finding resistance 
impracticable, when Alexander, her enemy, was in her power, laid aside all 
consideration of her strength, and became his slave.’ He gives the storv 
of Alexander and Naushaba with extracts from the Sikandamama and 
from Clarke’s translation of it. 

(b) The story of the hare and the lion is told in the Panchatantra. 
The hare persuades the lion that a rival lion is hunting in his preserve* : 
the lion sees his own reflection in a well, dives in after it, and is drowned. 
The animal fables of the Panchatantra and Hitopadeea reached Europe 
through the Pehlevi fables of Pilpai, now lost, and the Arabio Kalila 
wa Dimna, and Jaisi may have known the story Irom a Persian source, 
but more likely got it from oral tradition. 
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Badal accompanied [the procession]: they set forth saying 
that Padmavati had set forth. Diamonds and rubies 
and precious stones swayed to and fro: the gods were 
enraptured at the sight of the conveyance. 'Sixteen 
hundred maidens went with them: when the lotus was not 
there, what need of other plants ? v 

They set forth to deliver the king where the queen 
would be a hostage. Thirty thousand horses were led d 
along with them, and there were sixteen hundred litters. 

.3. Gora went first to that man in whose charge the 
king had been placed in imprisonment. He offered him 
ten lakhs of rupees as a bribe: Gora entreated him, 
clasping his feet. "Go and "entreat the emperor saying 
‘The queen Padmavati has just come. She humbly says 
“I have come to Delhi: the key of Chitaur is in my 
possession.” She humbly says "Where the treasure is, 
I have the keys of the whole treasure house. If I may 
be allowed [to visit him] for one half hour, I will make 
[the keys] over to the king and come to your palace.” 
Then the Sultan’s gaoler went: having sken the bribe, he 
became like water. 

He who has taken a bribe from any man’s hand has 
placed his life in that man’s hand. Where he drives, 
there he must go : he cannot turn his head by any 
turning. 

4. A bribe is a stream of greed and sin : he who 
sinks therein loses hold of truth. Where there is bribery, 
the kingdom fares not well : it destroys the work of the 
ruler. The spirit of the guards became like ghi : through 
greed of pelf they did not search the litters. [The gaoler] 
went and bowed his head before the Shah : 'O sun of 
the world, the moon has come. All the constellations 
and stars have come in sixteen hundred litters. Of all 
the royal treasure that is in Chitaur Padmavati has 
brought the keys with her. She stands with folded hands 

(o) I do not think the text can be oorrect. Obviously Padmavati ’a 
maidens did not go -with the expedition : they were supposed to bs 
in the dosed Utters, which were really oocupied by armed warriors. 

(d) It would be better for metre and sente to omit tad 

translate ‘16,000 litters were drawn by 30 thousand homes’. 

(e) I think we must read binavahu for binaxtn (he entreated). 
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and humbly makes entreaty bet me take them afid make 
them over to the king for half an hour. 

"‘Lord of this world and the next, my hope in both 
worlds : first show me thy countenance, then send me 
to 'paradise,” 

5. [The Emperor] gave command “I v et her go for 
one half hour.” Cod brought round the h empty vessel and 
filled it. The conveyance moved forward and came to 
where the king was : with it came the litters, spreading 
over all the world. The smith who was disguised* as 
Padmavati came forth and cut the fetters and did homage. 
The king arose in wrath, when he was released : he 
mounted upon a horse and roared like a lion. Gora and 
Badal drew' their swords : the young warriors all came 
forth and mounted and stood ready. Spirited were the 
steeds and their heads reached upto heaven : could any- 
one by skill control their bridles ? He who has made 
ready the sword for life [or death], if he is to die, will slay 
thousands. 

There was a shout to the Shah, — “These are not the 
moon and the stars. They have seized in eclipse him 
whom you by craft seized in eclipse, and are departing 
with him.” 

6. They took the king and set out for Chitaur : the 
lion had got loose ; the deer were set in agitation. The 
Shah set forth ; the call to arms was raised : by the 
vast army the world was thrown into darkness. 'Badal 
turned and said to Gora ; ‘Having escaped from eclipse 
[the son] is again about to be seized by eclipse. Let 
the sun proceed, hidden on all sides : now this is the 
polo ball, — this is the field, Do you, Gora, now take 
the king with you and proceed : I shall turn back and 
join [the game] as a party. [To see] how the Turk 


(f) I have followed Shukla’s punctuation and not his note, 
which would make the meaning 'He (Ha tan sen) is mv lord ’ 

! g) ti.e. the emperor’s harem. 

h) A pun on ghar\—( 1 ) space of 24 minutes (2) small pot in a 
Persian wheel or water clock. ‘God made the tithe a fortunate one after 
misfortune’, or ‘the wheel came round and the empty pot was filled 

(i) I have transposed the names of Gora and Badal, a correction 
necessary for the sense. 
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plays this kind of polo, I will be a player and join 
[the game] alone. I will earn such a name as Badal, 
if I take the ball along the held. 

“Today grasping the sword, my polo stick, I will 
make my enemies’ heads the ball. I will play before 
the Shah : there will be a shaking in all the world." 

7. Then Gora came forward and faced him, [saying], 
“Do you take the king with, you, Badal. If a father is 
slain in time of stress, he must not bring death on his 
son’s head. I have now completed and enjoyed my full 
age : what matter is there for regret if a man’s age is 
fulfilled ? If I tight and die after having slain many, 
do not you weep but be sensible.” Gora took one 
thousand young warriors with him : he sent the other 
heroes with Badal. [Badal], as he took leave of Gora, 
thundered like a cloud : he departed with the king, set- 
ting him in front. Gora turned back and stood on the 
field [of battle] : when they saw the hero, desire increased 
in their mind. 

The Sultan’s army comes : the sky is hidden in black- 
ness. It falls black upon the world : evening comes in 
the day 

J [8. There was a field, and now the ball lay in it : 
which of the two would be defeated in the game? 
When the queen mounted the mare of youth, she 
advanced winning this game by skilful play. She made 
her waist the polo stick, her breast the ball : on the 
field of her bosom she advanced, winning the game. She 
shook the ground as she went forward taking the ball : 
she drew out the two mounds [marking the goal], having 
made her entry. These two mounds were like mountains : 
they were near to sight, but very distant to reach. They 
stood as it were like arrows : they pierced the heart, 
and noone could withdraw them. They pierce the heart, 
they cannot be endured when they are fixed : when they 
pierce, men wish to die if they cannot draw them out. 

Saith Muhammad, ‘The game of love is a deep and 

(j) This stanza is obviously out of place here. It may perhaps have 
Seen intended to find a place in'-’Canto 27 and have “been put here 
because of the metaphors from polo in stanza 6. 
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difficult game of polo : If you do not give your head as 
a ball, the field will not be shaken.’] 

9. Then Gora, turning to face the foe, shouted aloud : 
“I will play this game; I will do mightily today in 
the fray. You may name me 1 Dhaulagiri the white : I 
will not be shaken by any shaking ; I will not flinch. 
As when Sohil is high in the sky, so the dense clouds 
disperse when they see me. I will count a thousand 
heads like Ses : I will see with a thousand eyes like 
Indra. I am today like Chaturbliuj with four arms. 
Kans remains not ; who else can make preparation 
[against me] ? I have thundered in battle today like 
Bhim : I have placed the king behind a bulwark, hike 
Hanuwant I will upturn 1 Jamkatar : today I will relieve 
my lord from his straits. 

'%ike m Nal and Nil I will today fix a dam in the 
ocean. I will hold back the hosts of the Shah, being a 
bar fin battle immovable as mount Sumeru.” 

xo. The storm-cloud [of battle] came from all sides 
and swooped down : arrows were loo’sed like a cloud 
burst. He was unshaken, like a superhuman being : all 
the Turkish warriors advanced and came up. In their 
hands they grasped the swords of Hardwari” : their lances 
flashed bright as lightning. Their arrows sped straight 
like thunder-bolts : Basuki was affrighted as though they 
would strike his head. As their spears were raised 
Indra was afraid in his mind lest they should come and 
attack him counting him a Hindu. Gora took with him 
all his companions like 0 raging elephants. They all massed 
together and made the first onslaught : as they advanced 
they raised their battle-cry. 

Now trunks and heads fall together with cuirasses 


(k) Dhaulagiri =thc white mountain and Gora=whitn ep. 53(14)8. 
The meaning is merely ‘I, Gora, am like a mountain’. 

(!) JamakStar, see note (o) to 16(3)2 Here it seoms to mean 
Setubandh or Adam’s bridge. 

(m) Nala and Nila see 61(6)3. 

(n) Hardwan see 38(5)4 note (p). 

(o) I have omitted bin a (trunkless), an obvious correction 

introduced from v. 9. I have no correction to Buggest. 
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and morions : horses lose their fore-quarters, — elephants 
lose their trunks. 

11. The Sultan’s army came swooping down : it 
arrived like the crack of doom. Iron clad, the whole 
army appeared black : nowhere was the least opening seen. 
All the Turks drew their swords of steel : they flashed 
as they stood as though they were holding lightning. 
The elephant drivers thrust their huge elephants for- 
ward : it was as if they were carving death into two 
slices. They all whirl [their weapons] like the weapon 
of Yama : they are ready to go to heaven taking their 
lives with them. Their lances seek to bite like snakes : 
they drag out men’s lives with their poisoned mouths. 
Facing them, Gora was furious in the fray : he planted 
his feet on the ground like Angad. 

The brave man knows not how to retreat, even if 
he be brought to earth again and again. He wi?l seize 
the spear in both hands and will give his life for his 
master’s business. 

12. The melee was joined 11 ; the lances were as thick 
as thunder clouds : and there was thrusting of elephants. 
"Gora was alone. The thousand youths all took the vow 
of loyalty : they took the mountain-weight of battle on 
their shoulders. They began to die in front of Gora : 
they did not swerve aside even when wounded in the face. 
As moths press on into the flame, as one died, another 
offered his life. Heads fall, there is a ’continuous rattle 
of blows : shoulders, cleft from shoulders, roll. Some 
men fall bathed in blood : some, wounded, wander about 
like men that are drunk. Some (like epicures) are filled 
with the dust of horses’ hoofs . they lie like Yogis plas- 
tered with ashes. * 

For one half hour there was Mahabharat : there was 


(p) Lit. ‘bridle to bridle’. 

(q) This is premature, (.'ora is not left alone till v. 9 of this stanza. 
Still, ttid yerac, with its four internal rhymes, is a very effoctive one. 

(r) 'I have taken adhar dhjr a r eq ii valent to dfiaftdhar. Sbukla 
makes a valiant attempt to explain the words as they stand, ‘the trunk 
protects the lower lip’. But a prose abstract of Jatra&l, who imitates 
Jaisi in his Gora Badal ki bat, has sir fO f tar, dharoi. par girte haip. 

16 
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a melee of horsemen : all the youths were slain fighting ; 
Gora remained alone. , 

13. Gora saw that all his companions were slain : he 
knew that his own end was near. Raging like a lion, 
he went straight forward into the fray : among lakhs he 
would not die alone. He drove before him the crowd of 
elephants as the wind rends the cloud-rack. He on whose 
head, raging, he brought down his sword was cleft through, 
the rider with his horse. Heads and tru nks roll about, 
separated : it was as though jars of red dye were poured 
out on the battle-field. Playing the Phag" game, he scat- 
tered vermilion : playing the game of Chancharit he lit 
(as it were) a [Holi] fire. Any elephant or horse which 
rushed to attack he incarnadined with blood. 

The Sultan gave command : “Seize him speedily. The 
jewel ^Ratansen] is departing in front taking the precious 
stone [Padmavati] with him.” 

14. The whole host closed in and attacked Gora : 
like a roaring lion, he would not be controlled. Tike a 
lion he devoured [his prey] in whichever direction he 
broke out : he did not return to the place he left. The 
Turks shout at him ; his arm replies : ‘Gora has set death 
in his spirit. [He said] “Even “Jaj and T Jagdeo have died : 
noone has ■ remained alive in the world. Do not think 
that Gora is only one man. Who will set his hand on 
the lion’s beard ? A lion while he lives will not let himself 
be caught : after he is dead, anyone can drag him about. 
A lion stares straight in front of him : so long as he 
lives, he will not turn his back. 

“That Ratansen was taken prisoner is a stain of black- 
ness on "Gora’s limbs. Until I wash them in blood they 
will not be* bright.” 

■ 15. Sarja the hero, mounted on a 5 lion, roared aloud : 

(b) Phag vide 20(4)4 note (k). 

(t) Chauchari vide 20(7)7 note (n). 

(u) Jaj ie one of the heroes of HammLr’e Court, in the epic referred to 
in note (a) to 42(3). 

(v) Jagdeo v. 51(5)5. Not identified. 

(w) A pun on Gora ( 1 ) the name (2) bright. See Shukia’s Introduction 
p. ISO, and above 63(9)2. 

(x) Lit ‘red’. 

(y) A lion was Sarja’s mount in 41(22)6. 
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* , 

he came against Gora and attacked him. He was re- 
nowned as a mighty wrestler : he had ‘Mir Hamza and 
Ali to aid him. He held “handhaur like a superhuman 
being : who else was girded with might : who was a 
warrior [like him]? bb Ayub was his helper and rose raging 
above his head, — Ayub whose hidden name is "Mahamal. 
Taya Salar dd came also, — he who received oblations from 
the Kauravas and Pandavas. He came up riding upon 
a lion to where Gora was, the mighty lion. He thrust with 
a spear which pierced his belly : he stretched forward 
and drew it out and his entrails fell upon the ground. 

“The bard said ‘Blessings on you, Gora. You have 
become like King Ravan’. He gathered up his entrails 
and tied them together, and set heels to his horse. 

16. He said "At the" last I must now fall to the 
ground. My entrails have fallen : my head must be 
covered with dust.” Having spoken he rushed forward, 
roaring like a lion, and came upon the tiger Sarja. Sarja 
received his blow upon his spear : the sword fell as if it 
fell upon an anvil. Spear of adamant and blade of ada- 
mant : fire arose, so mightily the sword smote. It was 
like adamant striking on adamant : everyone said 'A 
thunder bolt has fallen.’ He struck a second [blow with 
his] sword upon his shoulder : Sarja took it upon his 
shield. A third [time] he smote with his sword upon his 
morion : his mace was on his shoulder and he received 
no wound. 

So stoutly did Gora smite that the levin lire sprang 
forth. Noone came near while the lion attacked the 
tiger. 

(z) Mir Hamza the uncle, and Ali the cousin and adopted son of 
Muhammad, both champions of Islam. Op. Akhiri Kalam (8)4. 

(aa) Landhaur. Shukla refers to the DSfltZn of Mir Hamza, in which 
he defeats an imaginary Hindu Baja of this name. 

(bb) Ayub. Not explained. It is the Arabic form of the Biblical 

•Job’. 

(co) MahamSl. I have not found any explanation for this. 

(dd) Tava Salar. Shukla explains as Saiyid Salar Masud, the ghazi 
who was slain at Bahraich in the 11th oentury. It is not easy to imagine 
what connection there was between him and the Kauravas and Pandavas. 

(ee) The bard is not mentioned elsewhere, but it is suitable that he 
should be present when his lord is in battle. His remark, however, seems 
singularly inept. 

(ff) A pun on aiti=»(l) at last (2) entrails. 
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17. Then raged Sarja the mighty : like a tiger’s was 
his strong arm. Raging and roaring he smote with such 
a shock that it seemed that a thunderbolt had fallen on 
his [Gora’s] head. His frame was broken, his head was 
smashed, as though heaven were broken in pieces together 
with mount Sumeru. All heaven and hell began to 
quiver : Gora’s sight wavered : the world spun round. 
All men thought that the crack of doom had come : 
[SarjaJ drew his sword and raised it to the sky. He 
smote him so that he clave him together with his horse : 
the earth was riven in sunder and the hood of Ses was 
rent. Though the lion be exceedingly mighty in the 
attack, how shall he prevail against the tiger ? 

Gora fell upon the plain : the goes brought him ’‘“pan. 
Badal went forward with the king and brought him near 
to Chitaur. 

54. THE DELIVERANCE FROM CAPTIVITY— 
THE MEETING WITH PADMAVATI 

I. Padmavati’s mind had been’ distressed, but when 
she heard the news the lake of her heart was Idled. As 
the earth exults in tue constellation of “A* ra, so there 
was happiness, . bliss and honour. The goodly host of 
water lmes put lortu shoots : the lotus untok-ed when the 
sun arose. The night lotuses were dight with their full 
array of leaves anu God brought ,anu set an umbrella 
above their heads. As the uawu began to arise, the night 
departed, and day brought brightness. Raising a cheer 
as it received the rays [ot the sun] the mighty army all 
marched forward, beholding the lotus queen Padmavati 
like the moon, her companions (the water-lilies) all 
unfolded. 

T^e eclipse of the sun was removed and there was 


igg) As a symbol of welcome to Paradise. 

Cakto 54 

(a) Lit. ‘dried up’. 

(b) There is a pun on Adrn, the constellation which tracks 
die beginning of the nuns, and Odor (honour). 
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conjunction with the moon. A throne was prepared in 
the palace, and there was festal music in the city. 

2. • Smilingly the ‘moon’ applied vermilion to her 
parting and went to perform oblation where the ‘sun’ was. 
Tne constellations and stars also accompanied the moon, 
even all the princesses of Chitaur. They were like young 
shoots which burgeon in the spring season or like red 
velvet insects in Sawan. There was rejoicing, multitudes of 
clarions made music : the whole world, became red 
with vermilion. Tambourines and tabours were sounded 
in the houses : Indra heard all the music and was ashamed. 
Where the king was revealed as the sun, there Padmavati 
disclosed her lotus face. The lotus fell at the feet of 
the sun : the sun took the lotus and set it on his 
head. 

With vermilion and flowers and pan (together with 
her friends and companions) the lady worshipped her 
beloved’s feet and the beloved' worshipped the lady's 
head. 

3. "How shall I worship thee aright, my king? 
Everything is yours ; shame comes upon me. I will 
make oblation of my body, my mind and my youth : I 
will take my life and present it as a sacrifice. I will 
fill your way and strew it with my glances : do you 
set your feet upon it and I will place my head 
there. Gazing upon your feet, I will not close an eyelid : 
I will sweep the dust of your feet with my lashes. My 
heart is a mansion for you, my king : enter into it by 
the road of my eyes. Sit on your throne setting up a 
new umbrella around you : in your majesty I, your hand- 
maid, am proud. You are the spirit, I am the body, 
so long as you have compassion upon me : what the 
spirit says the body will do. 

"If the sun is above its head, the lotus will have its 
spread ng petals like an umbrella ov er its head. If not, 
though tae lake were full, the lotus leaves would dry up.” 

4. Tue queen touched the king’s feet : then she 
brought an oblation for Badal. She worshipped Badal's 
mighty arm : she pressed his horses’ legs with her hands. 
"Tuis elephant gait which is my pride you have preserved, 
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Badal and Gora. The' vermilion streak which was my 
ankus, you. have preserved, so that it is still upon my 
head, Girding up your loins, you risked your life : you 
brought my life and placed it in its casket. You pre- 
served the umbrella of sovereignty and waved its chowri : 
you preserved the “chiming of the bells upon my waist- 
band. You, like Hanuwant, charged among the banners : 
so it was that my beloved has come and taken his seat 
in' Chitaur.” 

Then she mounted him on a ‘mast’ elephant, having 
strewn silk upon the pad. With music and thunder of 
acclamation the king came and sat upon his blissful 
throne. 

5. At night the king took the queen to his bosom' : 
the beloved and died and was alive, since he had obtained 
his wife. Little by little the king told his sorrows : 
— “So long as I live, I shall not be separated. The 
Turks seized me and kept me in grievous bondage : 
if I remember it, my spirit does not abide in my body. 8 
They laid fetters on me and placed me in a cell : 
grievous were the h chains and darkness. From moment to 
moment they branded me with pincers, and Dorns coptinu- 
ally set sharp knives to my body. After that, snakes 
surrounded me on all sides : my food was such that I 
could just draw breath. No other was there by my side : 
I could not know what air and water were like. 

“I had hope of meeting you and therefore life remained 
in my body. If not, and if I had been hopeless, where 
would life have been and where our meeting ?” 

6. “Beloved, such are the troublous times which 
have fallen upon you : now listen to the woes of your 
lotus-lady. You went and left me in the lake : the lake, 
without you, dried up. The swan which used to play 

(e) The vermilion streak is the mark of married happiness, preserved 
by the rescue of Ratansen. It ie also regarded as the elephant g ad poised 
upon the he^d of the queen, whose elephant gait is one of her chief charms. 

(d) u. my married happiness. 

(e) Or ‘in my mind and heart’ cp. ,52(8)1. 

(f) Lit. ‘neck’. 

(g) Lit. ‘stomach’. 

(h) Btlftknri may mean either ‘chain’ (satikaraiH in 10(1)7) or ‘straits, 

distress’. 
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there flew away : the sun became an enemy in earnest. 
The waves deserted the lotus leaves : I was killed by 
the glare ; there was no umbrella over my head. X be- 
came a fish ; my body began to quivet convulsively : 
'severance’ came and sat like a crow. This crow’s beak, 
my lord, pierces, even as your captivity is a piercing stake 
in your heart. 'O crow,’ I say, 'now take me thither 
and devour me where my beloved will see it.’ 

“The crow and the vulture do not tear me : why 
should they slay me ? I am very feeble. I have actually 
died from regret that I did not go into captivity with my 
beloved. 

7. “Above all this, what shall I say of the blows 
Yvhich afflicted me ? Heavy distress fell upon me like a 
rugged mountain. Devapal sent a woman messenger that 
she should come disguised as a Brahman and cheat me. 
She said ‘I have been your companion : I will take you, 
the plant, to where the bee is.’ Then X realised (I vow 
it) that her speech was steeped in poison. Even though 
the bee goes roving in a hundred directions, still the lotus 
does not go hunting anywhere. I will restrain myself 
and all my five elements : I will bring my mind into 
subjection wandering from door to door 1 . Weeping, I will 1 
teach my own heart wisdom : the beloved is not far off ; 
indeed he is very near. 1 

“As the scent in a flower, -as ghi in milk is closely 
bound up in the same place, even so, placing my lover 
in the mansion of my heart, I live though my food is 
fire.” 


55. THE BATTLE BETWEEN RATANSEN 
AND DEVAPAL 

1. When he heard of the conduct of Prince Devapal, 

(i) Shukla explains, ‘I did not wander as a Yogini,.in spite of the 
messenger's instigation’, but the text does not seem to bear this inter- 
pretation. The passage appears to be an allogory of Yogic doctrine. 
Actually, it was the emperor’s messenger who instigated Padmavati to 
become a Yogini (in canto 60) and not the messenger of Devapal (eanto 49). 

(j) Or ‘I will extinguish the fire of my own heart’. Bvjhttimi could 
have either meaning. 
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grievous vexation pierced the king’s heart. "The frog 
has never looked upon the lotus : the bat has not seen 
the face of the sun. As the peacock dances for his own 
delight, can the bam-door cock succeed in imitating 
him? Before the Turk comes and attacks the fortress, 
before then I will seize this king and bring him here.” 
He took no sleep, he lay awake all night : as day dawned 
he set forth and assailed the fortress. Kumbhalner is 
a steep and unapproachable fortress : one ascends by a 
difficult road and dare not look down. Still the king 
went there, taking death with him : he confronted 
Devapal and hemmed him in. 

The two armies faced each other : there was a huge 
battle. Then the enemy fought and were exhausted, anjl 
there was a single combat between the twain. 

2 . When Devapal Rao had shouted in the fray, 
‘‘Between me and thee, O king, it is single combat,” he 
thrust with his spear : it arrived laden with poison. 
The hour of fate cannot be cancelled. The spear arrived 
and struck him in the navel : it pierced the navel and 
came forth at his back. He struck him and passed by ; 
then the king struck : his shoulder was severed, tie 
trunk was left shorn. He cut off his head and tied it 
to a* thorn bush : he got his revenge on him for the 
enmity which he had devised. [The king] returned alive 
and filled with might : but in mid journey his blcod 
streamed forth. Grievous was the wound ; he could not 
move : if Death has seized the tongue, who can speak ? 

His senses and* consciousness all were lost : he fell a 
dead weight on the road. Of what use were elephants 
and horses ? He was brought home on a litter. 

5b. THE DEATH OF KING RATANSEN 

i. The breath remained in his body so long as the 
condition of his spirit remained [unchanged]. , Death 
•came and showed his wand : the spirit arose and left the 

CasTO 55 

(a) Bair* b*ndk*. This might equally well mean ‘he tied hi* enemy 
up\ bat there could be no point in doing this after he had cut off bis bead. 
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clay. Whose are the people, the family, the household : 
whose are the wealth, the property in this world ? In 
that hour all became another’s : one’s own is that which 
onq has* touched and eaten. Those who were friends and 
companions and dependents all began to turn him out 
in haste. As a gambler departs” empty-handed, so he 
left his kingdom and departed as a beggar. While there 
was life, everyone called him the jewel : now he is 
without life, he would not fetch a cowrie. 

The king entrusted the fortress to Badal and went 
and dwelt on a bier. Rama has left Ajodhya : let him 
take it who pleases. 

57. THE SATI OF PADMAVATI AND NAGMATI 

1. Then Padmavati, having put on silken attire, went 
forth with her beloved as his wife. The sun was hidden 
and night fell : “the full moon became new moon. She 
unfastened her hair ; her string of pearls was loosened : 
it was as though all the stars of the night fell. The 
vermilion that lay on her head was disclosed : fire was 
about to seize on the darkling world. “This is the day 
which I desire, my lord : let me go with you, my be- 
loved, embracing you. Saras birds cannot live separated 
from one another : how shall I live without you, my 
beloved ? I will make oblation of my body and scatter 
it abroad : I will be dust together with you ; I will 
not return. 

“Dike a moth in the lamp of love I will end my life : 
after oblation made of it on all sides I will resign my 
spirit embracing thee.” 

2. The queens Nagmati and Padmavati are both 


Cakto 56 

(a) Par3H. 8hukla explains as ‘has given others to eat’, and parame 
(shortened from parotne) does mean ‘to serve up food’ in 46(11)6, 8 but ‘to 
touch’ is the ordinary meaning. 

(b) Lit. ‘wiping his hands’, not wringing them as in 4J(6)6 but 
rubbing them against each other to show that they are empty as in 2(14)7, 
note (63). 

Cahto 67 

(a) i.e. Padmavati lost all her brightness owing to the loss of her 
sun, Ratansen. See ShuKla’s Introduction p. 130. 

47 
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renowned as faithful wives of great loyalty, Both the 
rivals seated themselves on the bier and Paradise appeared 
before their eyes. However any man may be seated on 
a royal throne yet in the end all must sit on the funeral 
bier. The pyre was made ready with sandal-wood and 
aloes and tinder and the funeral procession set forth 
taking the king. Bands went in front making music : 
they both desired to sleep with their beloved. [They 
said] “There was one kind of music at our weddings : 
now there is another for our last rites. Whosoever in 
life is burnt with passion for the beloved finds delight 
in death, being seated along with him. 

“Today the sun has set in the day light : today in 
the night time the moon is sinking. Today 'let us relin- 
quish our lives dancing for joy : today the fire for us is 
cool.” 

3. They made ready the funeral pyre and gave much 
alms and charity : they went seven times round it, 
circling round it in a ring. “There was one kind of ring 
made at our bridal : now there is another when we go 
to accompany you. In life, our beloved, you caressed 
us : in death, lord, let your embrace not be dissolved. 
That knot which you, our lover, tied, let it never be 
unfastened from beginning to end. What is this world 
in which there is no reality ? We and you, lord, will be 
together in both worlds.” The bier was taken and laid 
upon the pyre : they both lay down, caressing the 
beloved. They embraced him and kindled the Holi fire : 
they were burnt to ashes, but did not flinch. 

They departed, imbued with the love of the beloved : 
heaven was imbued with ruby red. He who had 
arisen, had set : none remained in the world of the 
living. 

4. When they had departed, accompanying [their 
lord], the Emperor came and assailed the fortress. By that 
time, the occasion had passed : Rama and Sita had 
disappeared. When the Shah heard, he came to the 
place of assembly : night had fallen in bright daylight. 
He took up one handful of ashes and threw it in the 
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air, saying ‘Earth is vanity’. *A11 his army raised earth: 
they threw up causeways across aU the passes of the: 
fortress. Until ashes fall upon it this desire [of worldly 
things] will not be satisfied. There was a charge, and a 
confused battle : Badal came forward and was slain at 
the gate. 

All the women committed” Jauhar : all the men 
perished in the battle. The Emperor demolished the 
fortress : Chitaur became” 1 Islam. 

v ENVOY 

1. I asked the sages* the meaning of this : they 
said, "So much only is clear to us : the fourteen* 1 worlds 
which are below and above are all within man’s body. 
We make the body Chitaur, the mind the King : we 
recognise the heart as Singhala, the intellect as the 
lotus lady. The spiritual guide is the parrot who showed 
the way : without a spiritual guide who can find the 
°Absolute in this world ? Nagmati is the cares of this 
world : he whose thoughts are bound up therewith does 
not escape. Raghava the messenger is Satan, and the 
Sultan Alauddin is illusion. Consider the love story in this 
manner : receive instruction if you are able to receive it. 

"Turkish, Arabic, Hindi, all the languages that there 
are, all celebrate that [subject] in which there is the way 
of love.” 

2 . Muhammad the poet composed and recited this : 
he who hears it will find in it the pangs of love. He 
joined it together with paste of blood, having moistened 
close” 1 love with the water from his eyes. And I made 

(b) I do not think Shukla is right in explaining that so many women 
oommitted Sati in the Jauhar (v.8 below) that their ashes were enough to 
fill the trenches. Only earth work is indicated. 

(o) Jauhar — Bee 42(14)4 note (ff) 

(d) i.e. became a Muslim province, (by oon quest, not by conversion). 

ENVOY 

(a) Though the word used is ‘pandits,’ the reference is probably to 
Sufi sages. 

(b) Vide 1(1)7 note (6). 

(o) Nirgvn, ‘He who is without qualities’, God. 

(d) Gf*rli=z ‘close’ in relation to love, as in 48(1)2: in relation to 
‘paste’ = ‘thick’, 
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this song with the intent that perchance it might remain 
in the world for a sign. Where is now that Ratanaen, 
the king? Where is the parrot who so excelled in wis- 
dom ? Where is the Sultan Alauddin? Where is Raghava, 
who told his tale ? Where is the beautiful queen Padma- 
vati ? None remain : but the story remains in the world. 
As a man’s fame is, so can he be accounted happy. The 
flower may die but its fragrance dies not. 

Noone can sell glory in the world : noone can pur- 
chase glory 6 . He who reads this tale, let him remember 
me and say a prayer foi my soul. 1 

3. When Muhammad had come to old age, youth had 
passed, that condition had departed. His strength had 
departed, making his body feeble : his sight had departed, 
making his eyes water. His teeth had departed, making his 
cheeks hollow : his voice had departed, making his speech 
unpleasing. His wits had departed, placing foolishness in 
his heart : his pride had departed, bowing his head down- 
wards. His hearing had departed, making him hear with 
difficulty : the blackness [of his hair] had departed and 
his hair was like carded cotton. The ‘'bees had departed, 
making his hair like silk-cotton : youth had departed, 
having thrown the winning dice. Life is life, so long as 
youth attends it : thereafter, it is death, [dependence on] 
another’s hands. 

When old age shakes its head, it is beating its head 
in anger at this [condition]. ‘May old age be yours’ : 
who was it who gave such a blessing as this ? 

THE END 


(e) Omitting Shukla’s question mark, which spoils the sense. 

(f) Literally, “Let him remember for two words”. The two words 
are the do kalama-i-lcahir or two short Suras of the Quran which the 
passer-by is often asked by epitaphs to recite. This couplet has been used 
as the inscription on the monument erected in Jais to Malik Muhammad in 
October 1943 near the house which tradition assigns as the poet’s home. 
The monument is in the form of a 16th century Muslim grave-stone. A 
photograph of this memorial forjns the frontispiece of this book. 

(g) The bees are the emblem of blackness. 
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Abharan (10 ornaments) 27(6)9 note (i) 
Abhimanyu 27(5)1, note ( g ), '51(6)6 
Aba Bakr, 1(12)2 note (25) 
Abyssinian, see Habsi 
Aohharl (Apsaras) 3(6)8 note (24) and 
(•> 

Agast (Canopus), 24(9)4, 38(3)1— see 
SubelS 

Agniban 10(15)5 note ( x ) 

Airs vat, see Era vat 
Ajodhya, 33(5)3, 50(4)9, 66(1)9 
Ak 30(6)7 
Alakpur, 50(5)5 
Alchemy, 27(3) (4) (5) 

Alexander, 1(13)5 note (31), 41 
(21)9, 42(5)1 and 6, 42(21)8, 
44(5)3, 53(1)3 note (a) 

Alhadad 1(20)3 

Ali (Khalif) 1(12)5 note (25) 53(15)2 
note (z) 

Arnara (kosa) 10(10)7 
An&hat nttd v. Nad 
Andhiyar 42(12)4 

Angad, 25(15)5 note (mm), 01(5)2, 
51(7)1, 52(2)6, 53(11)7 
Anirudh 20(16)7 .note (ii), 25(23)3, 
4 note ( aaa ) 51(6)6 
Apchhari, Apsaras v. Achharl . 

Arabic, Envoy (1)8 
Arail 10(16)6 

Arjun 10(4)5 noto (14) and ( d ), 
20(15)7, 23(18)9, 36(10)4, 41(7)5, 
42(3)4, 46(10)7, 01(5)3, See Pirath. 
Ashraf (Saiyid) Jahangir Chisti 
1(18)1, 8, noto (47). Note (54) to 
1 ( 20 ) 

Assam, seo Kahvaru 
‘Asti, asti,’ 15(10)4, 25(23)1, 54(1)6, 
Asterisms, 32(13)0 note (?i), Appen- 
dix 1 

Astrology 32(8) — (14) See Bhasvati 
Ayub, 53(15)4 
Badal, 46(7)1 note (/) 

Bade (Shaikh) Jaisi’s friend 1(22)5 
Badil, 50(5)2, note (ft) 

Bain (Prithu), 16(2)1 note (e) 
Balbbadra, 51(6)1 note (*t) 

Bali, 1(17)2 note (41), 30(1)4 note ( d ) 
Bsln&th, 50(5)2 note (ft) 

Baniras, 10(16)7, 50(4)6 
BlnSsur, 25(23)3 note (aaa) 

Bsndhav, 42(12)6, 47(5)4 
BangalS (Bengal), 42(10)2 
Bararuoi, 8(9)8 note (26), 38(1)8 


Basant 16(4)9 not (j), 30(13)1 

note (y) 

Basant panchaml v. Sri panchaml 
BBsuki (Vasuki) 2(16)2 note (64), 
10(1)2, note (2) 

Benares see B&naras 
Beni, 50(5)6 

Bhagirath, 31(10)7, note (f) 

Bhigwat (Purina), 10(10)7 
Bharat 51(6)5 
BhSrat see Mah&bhSrat 
Bhartari 11(8)5, note (a), 16(2)2, 
12(7)4, 20(11)6, 22(2)3, 49(13)8 
BhSsvati (astrology), 10(10)8 
Bhlm (Bhlun), 20(14)8 note (ee) 

Bhoj, 6(1)8 note (6), 38(3)9 noto (m) 
Bbjoga see Ichneumon 
Bibhlshan, 32(15)5 note (m), 33(4)1 
Bijanagar, 43(13)1 
Bijayagiri, 42(12)6 

Bikram, 1(17)2 note (42), 6(1)8 note 
(7), 8(6)1 note (18), 25(20)4, 23(17)3, 
16(2), 22(6)6, 42(3)6, 51(6)6 
Birah (love, severance) 1(23)6 note (63) 
Birds, 2(5) 27(41), 30(18), 32(4), 

35(12) Water-birds 2(9). Game 
birds 45(1) 

Bisun (Vishnu), 25(8)4, 26(17)2, see 
NarSyan 

Biyas (Vvas), 7(6)7 note (9),- 38(1)2 
Brahma, note (46) to 1(17)8, 3(5)0, 
10(10)6, 25(8)3 

BrakmSnd, 1(1)7 noto (4), 33(10)9, 
42(21)3 

Brahmarandhra, 2(18)1 note (re). See 
Sarag duvirS 

BrabmSvart, 50(5)6 note (j) 

Burhttn (Shaikh), 1(20)2 
Butter-making 15(3) 34(10)6, 39(3). 
Akharawat 31 
Byakaran see Vvakaran 
Cannon 42(18) (19), 43(10) 

Canopus see SuhelB and Agast 
Castes, 9(4)3 note (12), 20(3)1 note 
(ft), 42(15) note (hh) 

Cbakor, 4(4)5 note (29) 

ChampSnerl, 42(12)3 
Chinchari, 20(7)7 note (»), 29(5)6, 
30(12)5, 53(13)6 
Chamdorl, 42(12)3, 44(1)8 
Chindrivali, 35(9)4 note (k) 

ChinOr, 61(6)5 note ( q ) 

Chitaka, 10(10)8 note (39), 12(14)9 
note (v) see Paplha 



u 


Chaturbhuj, 53(9)5 
Chauh&n, 25(12)4 note (</) 

ChanpSr (game), 2(14)6, 7 note (62), 
2(20)5. 27(23) note (*), 35(3)3 note 

</) «(n)6 

Chequers see ChaupSr 
Chess, game of 46(16) 

Chhitfl, 42(4)1 note («), 42(5)8 
Chitrasen, 6(1)1, 19(2)8, 25(12)3 
ChitnnI woman 39(6)8 note (h), 40(3) 
Churning of ocean, 34(10)2 
Conjeotural Emendations. See notes to 
16(10)7, 19(6)2, 20(2)2, 27(30)6, 
32(4)6, 32(13)5, 34(14)2, 39(5)2, 
41(7)2, 41(15)2, 49(3)7, 53(2)9, 

53(3)3, 53(6)3 

Damana (-DamayantJ, t>. foil ) 24(17)7, 
34(21)7 

DamAvati (DamayantI), 21(2)7 note (r) 

Dsnavas, 25(17)5 

DSmySl, 1(20)5 

D&rS — Danus 

Darius, 44(5)3 note (It) 

Dasahra, 35(3)3 noto (/) 

Dasrath, 31(4)9, note (d) 31(10)5, 
34(17)4 

Datta and Satta, 32(17)3 note (v) 
Dehli (Dilll), 32(2)7, 39(3), 47(5)8, 
48(1)3, 50(6)3,7 
Deva, 25(4)7, see Djinn 
Devagm, 42(4)1 note (d), 42(10)0, 
42(12)7, 47(5)4 

DevapSl of Kumbhalner 49(1)1 
DevSri see DlvalS 

DhamSrl, 20(7)6 note ( m ), 29(5)5, 
30(13)1, 36(1)3 

DhandhSn see GorakhdhandhS 

Dhaulagiri, 47(5)4, 53(9)2 

Dhuv (Dhruva) 10(3)5 note (11) (12) 

Dikshl see DisfoDl 

Dilll see Dehli 

DisSsUl, 32(8)9 note (g) 

Divall, 30(8)5 note (9) 

Djinn (Deva) 42(6)3 note (j), 47(5)1 
Dom, 36(9)5, note (a), 47(8)4, 54(5)5 
Draupadi, 2(19)1 note (69), 10(4)5 
note (14), 42(3)4 
Drona, 51(6)2 note (o) 

Durjodhan 51(6)3, 52(2)5 
Dusant see Dusbyanta 
DusSaan, 47(4)7 
Duahyanta, 21(2)6 note ( e ) 

DuvSnkS (Dwarka), 50(4)7 
Dwarf Avatar of Vishnu 30(1)4 note (d) 
Elements, four 34(11) note (n) 
Elements, five 50(8)7, 54(7)6 
Elephants, 2(21), 42(26) 

Eravat, 2(2)5 note (12), 42(21)5 
note (pp) 


Eve (HawwS), 32(7) note (/) 

Firangi (Portuguese) 43(10)8 
Firdausi’s ShahnSmS (quotation from) 
42(21)3 note ( oo ) 

Firearms, 10(15)4 note (s), 42(ll')3, 
See Cannon. 

Fish 45(1) 

Flowers, 2(11), 4(1), 20(6) 27(41) 
32(4), 36(1) 

Fruits, 2(4), 2(10), 20(5), 32(8), 36(4) 
(5), 45(6) 

Gajapati — 13(1)2 note (a) 

Gandharvas (Gandhrab), 25(14)7 
Ganes, 11(8)8 note (w), 32(3)9 
Gahg (Ganges) nver, 4(2)6 note (7) — 
celestial, t e Milky way 10(2)9 
note (10). See Surasan. 

GangeQ 51(6)2 note (0) 

Garuija 23(19)9, 25(8)9, 30(1)7 note 
(h), 41(3)8 note (e), 48(6)6 
Gauna (Gavan), 52(1)9 note ( b ) 

Gaur, 42(10)2 note (a) 

GaurS PSrvatl, 22(1)5 
Gpurl (same as above) 23(13)4 
Gays, 50(4)6 
Ghost, seizure by, 38(7)3 
Qinjs ( Gaurft) 22(6)5 
GltS ( Bhagwadgita), 10(10)7 
Gomati (Gumti) 50(5)4 
Gopichand, 12(5) note (/), 16(2)2, 
20(11)6, 30(1)6 note (. g ), 31(4)1 
Gopis, 10(4)7 noto (17), 11(4)2, 30(1)7, 
34(21)6, 49(10)8 
GorS, 46(7)1 note (/) 

Gorakh 12(1) note (c), 16(2)3, 23(22)4 
GorakhdhandhS 12(1)4 note (n), 
34(11)9 note (o) 

GorakhnSth, shrine of 50(5)7 
Gujaratis, 42(10)4 
Gumti see Gomti 
GurudwSru, 60(5)4 
GuwShar (Gwalior), 42(12)4 
Hsbsi (Abyssinian), 43(10)3, 47(6)1 
HSJI, Shaikh, 1(19)1 
HamlrB (Hammlr) (of Runthambhoi) 
42(3)3, note (a) 42(6)8, 44(2)7, 
44(3)1, 51(6)7,52(1)3 
Hamza, see Mir Hamza 
Hanuvant (Hanuman), 11(2)5 noto 
(d), 12(11)6, 21(8), 34(9)8, 42(3)5. 
51(5)7, note (I) 52(2)7, 53(9)7, 
HardwBn (sword of) 38(5)4 note (p), 
53(10)3 

HareO, Hareva, 42(10)2 note (r), 
43(18)6 noto (te), 47(6)3 
Han, 24(12)6 note (//) 

Hanchand, 16(2)1 note (c), 42(21)6 
note (qq), 51(0)7 
Haridvgr (Hardwar), 50(5)1 



lil 


Hastinl woman, S9(B)8 note (h), 40(1) 
Hltim, 1(17)2 not© 43, 13(0)6 
Hatya, 22(1)2, 22(6)8 note (/) 

Hels (caste), 47(8)4, note (k) 

Uindnl (Hindi), Envoy (1)8 
oli, 20(4)4 note (*), 20(7) notes 
(m) and (n), 30(12)6 note (x), 
63(13)6 

Horse, varieties of 2(2)4 note (11), 
2(22) note (79), 42(8), 42(25) 
Iohneumon fly, note (16) to 9(5)6, 
11(7)7, 18(1)9, 19(9)4,5, 23(15)6, 
note (gg) 

Indra 2(2)7 note (14), 30(1)5 note (e) 
53(9)4, 63(10)6 
Indtt, see Indra, 

Iskandar, see Alexander 
Jagannath, 34(26)9, 50(4)7 
Jagdeo, 51(5)5 note («), 63(14)4 
Jagsen, 49(15)8 
Jahangir of Kanauj, 43(15)5 
Jais see Jayas 
Jaisi see Muhammad 
Jaj, 53(14)4 note («) 

Jskhinl (Yakshinl), 38(2)0 note (/) 
Jalandhar, 30(1)6 note (g) 

Jama (-Yama) see Jamakatar 
Jambo dip, 2(1)0 note (0), 19(2)7, 
25(12)3 

Jamakatar, 16(3)2, 21(5)3, 33(8)3 

note (o), 53(9)7, 63(11)5 
Jamunft, 10(2)4, 6 note (7), 22(10)2 
Soo Kalindi 

Jauhar, 42(14)4 note (//), 43(17) (18), 
44 (3)8, 57(4)8 
Jkyas, 1(23)1 
Jaygarh, 42(12)6 

Jhnmak, 30(8)0 note (it), seo Manora 
Jhtlmak 

JUnagarh, 42(12)3 
Kabilas, see Kailas 
Kachpaohiya (Pleiades), 10(12)5 
Kadaliban see Kajaliban 
Kailas, 1(1)2 note (1) (a), 2(2)5 note 
(13) 50(5)5, etc. 

Kajaliban, note (31) to 1(13)5, 
12(5)7 note (h), 20(11)7, 42(5)2, 
42(21)8 

KakanO (QaqnOs- Phoenix) 21(7)1 

note (t) 

Kalindi (Jumna), 22(10)2, 30(15)4, 
49(10)0 note (s) 

Kalinjar, 42(12)5 
Kamakandala, 21(2)6 note (e) 

Kamal, 1(19)3 note (< id) 

Kamta, 42(10)6 
Kanauj, 43(15)5 

Kanh, 22(10)2, 25(7)3, see Krishna 


Kahs 10(4)4 note (14), 25(7)3, 42(1)«, 

47(4)6 

Kahvarh (Assam) 31(11)3 note (*»), 
38(3)6, 42(10)6, 49(2)2 
Kahvalsen, son of Ratansen, 37(1)2 
Kartla (bush), 8(5)4 note (14) 

Kama, 1(17)2 note (44) 13(6)6, 30(1)5 
note (e), 33(1)6, 51(5)4 
Kasmlr (Kashmir), 42(10)3 
Kauravas, 46(6)6, 53(15)5 
Kausila, 35(5)2 
Kedar, 50(4)7 

Ket-Ketaki 25(3)1, 32(4)8 
Ketakl (flower) 11(7)8, 20(6)2, 23(18)2, 
25(3)1 note (/), 34(9)1, 46(10)2 
Khanjaa (bird) 4(4)7 note (30), 10(6)7 
note (21), 10(17)8 note (te), 12(10)3 
Kh&siyks, 42(10)7 note (x) 

Khikhind (=Kishkhindha) 1(2)1 note 
(9), 1(19)4, 

Khurasan 42(10)2, 47(5)3 
Khwaja Khizr 1(20)5 note (52). Bee 
also note (31) to 1(13)5 
Kishkhindha, see Khikhind 
Krishna 11(4)2 note («), 22(10)2, 
24(2)8 note (/), 25(7)3, 25(8)4 
(wrong reading), 25(9)3, 30(1)7 
note (6), 42(1)6, 46(7)8, 47(4)6, 
6 49(10)8, 51(6)6, 53(9)5 
Kuberu 25(9)5, 33(1)7 note (6), 50(5)5 
Kukhanda 1(2)1 note (9). See Khi- 
khind 

Kumaun 42(10)7 
Kumbhakaran 25(9)9 note (*) 
Kumbhalnere 42(13)1, 49(1)1 
Kuruohheta, 50(5)6 
Kutban Bee Mrigavati 
Lachhman 11(2)4 note (d), 24(17)8 
Lachhml (goddess) 38(4)6 
Lachhmi (daughter of Ocean) 34(1)4 
Lakhon see Lachhman 
Landhaur 53(15)3 note (aa) 

Lanka 2(1)6, 2(2)2 note (10) 

Lapis latuli (‘Sila’) note (34) to 2(7)3 
Lezim 42(11)4 

Lena ChamSrin, 31(11)3 note (m), 
38(3)6, 49(2)2 

MachhandamBth, 16(2)3 note (A), 
23(22)4 

Madar (plant) 7(3)3 note (4) 
Madhavanala 21(2)6 note (e) 
Madhumalati 23(17)6 note (U), note 
(aa) to 27(22)1,2, note (rr) to 30(19) 
Magar 42(10)7 note (y) 

K ! see Witchcraft 

bharat 10(10)7 note (r) 

Mahamal (-AyQb) 53(15)4 
Mahap&tra 25(12)8 note (66) 

Mahes (Mahadeo, Siva) 22(1)1 
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MahirSwan 83(8)3 note (n) 33(9) 
Maia&vati 31(4)1 
Makhdflm see note (47) to 1(18) 
Malakdeo 51(5)6 note (j) 

Malaya, (mountairi) 2(3)4 note (16), 
10(1)6 note (3) 

Malik Muhammad see Muhammad 
MSlopama (alahkSra) 10(5) note (21) 
MSnasar 15(10)2 note (n), 30(14)8 
note (hh) 

Manaaarodak (in Singhala) — 4(1)1 
M6A4au 42(10)1, 42(12)3, 46(15)4 
MXhg (hair-parting) 10(2)1 note (5) 
Manjham seo Madhumalati 
Manors 30(8)7 note (a) 

Manora Jhumak 20(4)3 noto (k) 
MansUr 11(6)4 note ( n ), 25(1)5 note 
(6), 27(27)7 
Mathurti 50(5)2 
Maze, battle of the, 27(5)1 
Mermen (jal-mSnuah) 34(26)7, 9 
Meru 1(21)6 note (58) 16(4)3, See 
Sumeru 

Mir Hamza 63(15)2 note (z) 

Miflrikh 50(5)7 

Miy&n Salone, (Jaiai's friond) 1(22)4 
Mrigavati 23(17)6 note (U) 

Mubarak, 1(19)3 

Muhammad (the Prophet), 1(1)2 noto 
(a) 1(11)1, 36(13)8 

Muhammad (Jaisi), 1(21)1 note (ss), 
31(9)8, Envoy (2)1, (3) 

Muhammad (Saiyid) 1(20)4 
Muhiuddln 1(20)1 
MultanQ (Multan) 42(10)3 
Munis, 25(14)7 
Murftri, 30(17)3 note (mm) 

Musical instruments 20(7), 29(1), 

29(2), 42(15) (16) (17), 43(12), 

46(12)5,47(2)5 54(2) 

Nsd 26(12)1 note (»), 38(1)4 
NSga-pSsa 9(6)4 note (17) 24(6)3 

note ( n ) 

Nagarkot 50(5)1 note (g) 

Nagas (serpents) 10(1)9 note (4) 

NSgsen son of Ratansen 37(1)1 
Nakha-Sikha Canto 10 seo noto (20) to 
9(7) Canto 41 seo note (/) to 41(4) 
Nala (king), 21(2)7 note (e), 24(17)7, 
34(21)7 

Nala (monkey), 51(6)3 note (p), 53(9)8 
Narayan (Vishnu) 30(1)4, 47(4)4 note 

(e) 

Narvar, 42(12)6 
N5th, 25(8)8 note (»i) 

Naushaba, 53(1)2 note (a) 

Naushirwan, 1(15)2 note (36) 

Nila, 51(6)3 note ( p ), 53(9)8 
NlmsSr 60(5)7 


Nine treasures, 2(13)1 note (59) 

Nine jewels, 26( (9)1 note (r), 33(6)5 
note (k) 

Nirgun, Envoy (1)4 note (b) 

Nonae, see Lona 

Ooean — The deity 32(17)9, 34(18)2 
Do See Churning. 

OmenB 12(10) note (1), 35(2)1 note 
(6), 10 (17)8, 9 note («e) 

Orissa see Ufis5 

Padminl woman, 2(1)1 note (2), 
39(6)8 note (h), 40(4)1 
PalahkS, 21(8)3 note (j), 30(15)3 
note (kk) 

PSn; (ingredients and varieties), 
27(19)8,9. 27(20) note (to), (as 
symbol), 15(8)1 note (p), 19(8)1, 
42(13)9, 53(17)8 

Panchami 30(13)1 note (y). See Sri 
Panehami 

PBndavas 46(6)6, 47(4)7, 51(6)8, 
53(15)5 

Pkndo 31(14)1 noto (p) 

Paplha 2(5)4 note (28), 23(10)9 note 
(w), 30(2)1, 30(7)3 noto (q). See 
Chataka 

ParakBykpravos, 24(18)8 note (uu), 
24(19)5, 50(1)8 note (a) 

Parasuram, note (16) to 10(4)5, 
51(6)4 

Parath, 51(3)1 note (e) 

Pardumna (Pradyumna) 51(6)6 
Parvati— See Gauia 
Partridge — See Titar, Cbakor 
Patna 42(10)5, 50(5)8 
PaySg (Pravag) 10(2)4, 8 notes (7) 
and (8), 10(16)6 note (oa), 50(4)6 
PhBg 20(4)4 note (k), 21(6)4, 29(0)6, 
30(12)5, 53(13)6 
Phoenix — See KakanQ . 

Pin4»a 42(10)6 

Pingala (text book of prosody) 10(10)7 
Pingala 20(11)7, 22(2)3, note (c). 

See note (u) to 11(8)5 
Pingala nSpi, 23(19)3 note (pp) 

Places of pilgrimage, 60(4) (5) 

Pleiades seo Kachpachiya 
Polo, 53(6) (8) 

Portuguese, see Firangi 
Pradumna, 51(6)6 
PrasthBn, 32(11)5 note (k) 

PrayBg see Payag 
Premavati, 23(17) 

Pul-i-sarat 16(7)4. Note (1) to 15(7)4 
Puran=Qur8n 1(8)1 note (18) 

PurBnas 10(10)8 
QaqnOs see Kakantt 
Quran, 1(8)1 note (18), 1(12)4,8 
RSdhika, 35(9)4 
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Bsghava see Rama 
Rsghublr, 41(9)3 
RBginls, 43(14) 

Rftge, 43(13) 

Rahil (eolipse), 8(2)4 note (4), 9(5)7 
note (16), 10(4)5 note (d), 10(17)6 
note (ec), 31(5)5, 31(12)2, 36(9)0, 
45(2)1, 51(4)7 

Rahu — Rohu (fish), 10(4)5 note (15), 
41(7)5 note (o) 

Eftje (Saiyid), 1(20)6 
RBkshas (KBkas), 33(4)2 
Ram kond, 50(5)4 

Kama. 10(6)2 note (24) 12(7)2, 33(7) 
4, etc. 

Ranthahbhaur, 42(3) 3 note (a), 42(6)8, 
42(12)2 

Rlvan, 2(2)2, 10(4)4 note (14), 10(6)2 
note (24), etc. 

Rice (varieties of), 45(4) 

Roc (Raj-paftkhI), 14(3)4, 33(10)2 
RohtSs, 42(12)0 
Rohu see Rah a 

Romances of Madhumalati, Sapnavati 
eto. 23(17) note (fl) 

Roma (Turkey), 41(17)6, 42(10)3 
Rttml, 43(10)3 

Sahadeva 7(6)7 note (9), 38(1)2 note 
(b), 51(6)2 

Sahasrabkhu, 10(4)5 note (10), 33(4)8 
note (g) 

Sairandhi — Draupadi, 42(3)4 note (b) 
SaitanU (8atan), Envoy (1)6 
Saiyid Salar seo Taya fSalnr 
Sajjvan, 11(2)5 note (d), 10(6)4, 

23(19)8, 24(17)8 
Sakti, 11(2)4 note (d), 24(17)8 
Sakuntala, 21(2)6 note ( e ) 

Salar, 53(15)5 

Salar Khadim, (Jaisi’s friend), 1(22)3 
Sam (Sham=«Syria), 41(17)5, 42(10)3 
Sanlchar, 41(13)4 

Sankar ( =Siva), 23(1)2, 25(11)2, 61(5)5 
Sankhisur, 47(4)6 

Sankhinl woman, 39(6)8 note (A), 40(2) 
SapnSvatl, 23(17) 

Sarada, 41(12)8 

Sarag duvarB, 23(22)7, see Brahma- 
randhra 

Sarandlp, 2(1)5 note («) 

Sarasvati see Snrasati 
Sari Pass ChaupBr 
Sarja (Surja), 44(1)6 etc. 

Sati (Suttee), 15(8)3, 21(6)7, 24(16)1, 
34(6), 57 

SarwBn, 31(4)8 note (d), 31(10)3 
Satan, see Saitanu 
Satruhan, 61(6)5 


Saw at Prayag, 10(2)7 note (8), 

10(6)8, 50(4)5 

Script, 1(1)2 note (a), 1(24)1 note (tA), 
8(8)1, note (22), 40(2)1 note (a) , 
Sects, 2(6) note (33) 

Sehdur see Vermilion 
Sefiwar see Slmal 

Sea, 22(1)3, 34(7)7 note (»), 41(2)6, 
42(2)7,53(9)4 

Setubandh, 33(7)4 note (1), 34(17)4, 
41(7)4, 41(9)3, 43(16)2, 60(5)5 
SevBtl (SvBti), 12(14)9 note (t>), 30(7)5, 

etc. 

Sham see Sam 
Shankar see Sankar 
Sher Shah, 1(13)— (17) 

Siddha, 2(6)8 note (33), 22(6), 24(2)1 
note (cj 25(8)8 
Siddhi, 2(6)8 note (33) 

Siddhi gutikB, 23(1)1 note (a), 2 7(6)5, 
27(25)5, 27(4)2 
Sikandar see Alexander 
Sikandamama, Bee note (e) to 51(3)2 
Simal (Silk-cotton tree), 8(7)6 notes 
(20) and (p) 

Singhaldlp (SiihhaladvipB), 2(1)1 
note (1) 

SingBr (16 elegances) Note (i) to 
27(6)9, 40(5) and note (d) to 40(4) 
Singhlnl woman (for Sankhinl), 40(2) 
note (a) 

Siri Panchami see Sri Panchami 
Sl(8, 33(5)4, 34(9)6, 34(18)1 note (!) 
SohBg (two meanings), 8(7)7 note (21), 
10(2)8 note (9), 23(16)2 etc. 

Sohil see Suhela 

Solomon (SulaimSn) 1(13)6 note (32), 
42(6)3, 47(5)1 
Son (river), 49(17)4 
Sraman see Sarwan 
Sil panchaml, 16(4)5 note (j), 20(1)1, 
30(13)1 note ( y ) 

Suhela (Canopus), 19(1)9 note (a), 
sec Agast 

Snk— Sukra, 1(21)3 note (67), 25(10)4 
note («), 41(13)4 

Sukhaman (SushumnS), 23(19)3 note 

( PP ) 

SulaimBn see Solomon 
Sumeru, 18(7)5, 34(3)4, 34(7)7, note 
(»'), 34(10)3 note (1), 50(6)5 
Surajkund, 50(6)2 
Snrasari (Ganges), 49(10)6 
SurasatioSarasvati (goddess), 38(4)6, 
41(12)8 

Surasati (river), 10(2)4 note (7) 
Surasati (mother of Ratansen), 31(4)1 
Surja see Sarja 
Sushumnt v. Sukhaman 



VI 


MmSmti 

Syria seeStra 
He TiSfak 
TSyk Sklkr, 53(15)6 
Thip, 2(15)7, 27(2)8, 88(8) 

Tha^ht, 42(10)3 

Tltar (partridge), 5(7)3 note (18), 
0(8)0, note (10) 

TrCtak (Tw) (Yogic contemplation) 
23(19)3, note (pp) 

Turkey eee H&mi 
Turk! (language), Enroy (1)8 
Turks (Turuk), 1(24)4 note (11), 
42(10)4. See also Rural 
Udayagiri, 42(10)8 note (w). 42(12)7 
Umar (Khalifa), 1(12)3 note (25) 
UriSk (Orissa), 42(10)5 
Usha, 10(4)5 note (jj), 23(23)3, 4 
Usman (Khalifa), 1(12)4 note (25) 
Vali see Bali 
Vanasur see Banasur 
Vararnci see Bararuei 
Vasant see Basant 
Vasuki see Basuki 

Vedas 3(5)8, 10(10)5, 9. 14(4)8, 24(1)3, 
28(12)1, 26(13)1, 26(14)7, 38(1)4 


Venus (planet), see 8&k 
Vermilion, 23(13)1 note (*) 

Vibhlshan see Bibhlshan 
Vikram (Vikramaditya) see Bikratn 
Vishnu see Bisun 
VySkaran ( grammar ), 10(10)8 
’ | Vyta see Biyks 

Wheat, 32(7)5 note (/) 

Witchcraft, 31(11)3 note (Jfc), 38(3), 
49(2) « 

Yaks him see Jakhini 
Yama see Jama 

Yogi 2(6)7 note (33) — trappings of 
12(1) note (a), 26(2), 50(2), 60(8), 
51(2)6,7 

Yogini (female Yogi), 60(1)6 etc. 
Yogini (witch), 43(4)4 note (e) 

Yoginls, 32(8)9 note (g), 32(8)(10), 
32(11)3 note (j) 

Yudhisthir 61(6)3 

Yusuf (Malik)— Jaisi’B friend 1(22)2 
Zodiac, signs of, 32(12) 

Zulkaran (Zu’lqarnain), title of 
Alexander, 1(13)5 note (31) 




